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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


Bringing up Lee Way. 


“ And I have loved thee, Ocean, and my joy, 
Of youthful sports, was on thy breast to be 

Borne like thy bubbles onward—From a boy, 
I wantoned with thy breakers, They to me 


Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, *twas a childish fear.; 

For I was as it were a child of thee, ’ 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 


And laid my hand upon thy mane.” 


Childe Harold. 


“ Heaven’s verge extreme 
Reverberates the bombs descending star, 
And sounds that mingled laugh, and shout and scream 
To freeze the blood, in one discordant jar, 
Rung to the peeling thunderbolts of war. 
a a e 


While rapidly the marksman’s shot prevailed, 


And aye as if for death some lonely trumpet wailed.” 


Tus puncture in Mr. Bang’s neck from the 
wurding-pike was not very deep, still it was 
wagly, lacerated wound; and if he had not, 
o ue his own phrase, been somewhat bull- 
necked, there is no saying what the conse- 
quences might have been. 

“Tom, my boy,” said he, after the doctor 
ws done with him, “I am nicely coopered 
ww—nearly as good as new—a little stiffish 
#%—lucky to have such a comfortable coat- 
ng of muscle, otherwise the carotid would 
ave been in danger. So come here, and take 
your turn, and I will hold the candle.” 

It was dead calm, and as I had desired the 
abin tobe used as a cockpit, it was at this 
time full of poor fellows, waiting to have their 
wounds , whenever the surgeon could 
gvbelow. The lantern was brought, and, sit- 
fee on a wadding tub, I stripped. The 

which I knew had lodged in the flesh 
part of my left shoulder, had first of all struc 
me right over the collar-bone, from which it 
iad and then buried itself in the mus- 
de of the arm, just below the skin, where it 
Museum.—Vol. XXII. 





Gertrude of Wyoming. 


stood out, as if it had been a sloe both in shape 
and colour. The collar-bone was much shat- 
tered, and my chest was a deal shaken, 
and greatly bruised; but I perceived no- 
thing of all this at the time I was shot; the 
sole perceptible sensation was the pinch in the 
shoulder, as already described. was much 
surprised (every man who has been seriously 
hit being entitled to expatiate) with the ex- 
treme smallness of the puncture in the skin 
through which the ball had entered ; you could 
not have forced a pea —— it, and there 
was scarcely any flow of blood. 

“ A very simple affair this, sir,” said the sur- 
geon, as he made a minute incision right over 
the ball, the instrument cutting into the cold 
dull lead with a cheep, and then ing his 
fingers, one on each side of it, it jumped oyt 
nearly into Aaron’s mouth. 

“A pretty sugar-plum, Tom—if that collar- 
bone of yours had not been all the harder, you 
would have been embalmed in a gazette, to 
use your own favourite ex _ But, my 
quell tes, your bruise on the chest is serious ; 
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you must go to bed, and take care of your- 
self.” 

Alas! there was no bed for me to go to. 
The cabin was occupied by the wounded, 


where the surgeon was still at work. Out of 


our small crew, nine had been killed, and ele- 
ven wounded, counting passengers—twenty 
out of forty-two—a fearful proportion. 

At length the night fell. 

“ Pearl, send some of the people aft, and get 
a@ spare square-sail from the sailmaker, and’ 

“ Will the awning not do, sir ?” 

“To be sure it will” said [—it did not occur 
to me. “Get the awning triced up to the 
stancheons, and tell my steward to get the 
beds on deck—a few flags to shut us in will 
make the thing complete.” 

It was done; and while the sharp cries of 
the wounded, who were immediately under the 
knife of the doctor, and the low moans of those 
whose wounds had been dressed, or were wait- 
ing their turn, reached our ears distinctly 
through the small sky-light, our beds were ar- 
ranged on deck, under the shelter of the awn- 
ing, a curtain of flags veiliag our quarters 
from the gaze of the crew. Paul Gelid and 
Pepperpot occupied the starboard side of the 
little vessel; Aaron Bang and myself the lar- 
board. By this time it was close on eight 
o'clock in the evening. I had merely looked 
in on our friends, ensconced as they were in 
their temporary hurricane house; for I had 
more work than I could accomplish on deck 
in repairing damages. Most of our standing, 
and great part of our running rigging had 
been shot away, which the tired crew were 
busied in splicing and knotting, the best way 
they could. Our mainmast was very badly 
wounded close to the deck. It was fished as 
scientifically as our circumstances admitted. 
The foremast had fortunately escaped—it was 
untouched ; but there were no fewer than thir- 
teen round shot through our hull, five of them 
being between wind and water. 

hen everything had been done which in- 
genuity could devise, or the most determined 
perseverance execute, I returned to our can- 
vass-shed aft, and found Mr. Wagctail sitting 
on the deck, arranging, with the help of my 
steward, the supper equipment to the best of 
his ability. Our meal, as may easily be ima- 
gined, was frugal in the extreme—salt beef, 
biscuit, some roasted yams, and cold grog— 
some of Aaron’s excellent rum. But I mark 
it down, that I question if any one of the four 
who partoo': of it, ever made so hearty a sup- 
per before or since. We worked away at the 
junk unti! we hed polished the bone, clean as 
an elephant’s tusk, and the roasted yams dis- 
apeeared in bushels-full; while the old rum 
sank in the bottle, like mercury in the baro- 
meter, indicating an approaching gale. 

“TI gay, ?'om,” quoth Aaron, “how do you 
feel, my boy *” 

“ Why, not quite so buoyant as I could wish. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 


To me it has been a da ; 
bility.” Y Of fearful resp, 

“ And well it may,” said he, « 
self, I go to rest with the ‘enaaien ‘ 
sciousness that even I, who am not apn 
sional butcher, have shed more than one fellow. 
creature’s blood—a trembling Consideratiog— 
and all for what, Tom? You met a 
the dark, and desired her to stop. Sti 
she would not. You said, ‘ You shall’—Shew 
joined, ‘I'll be d——d if I do.’ And thee 
upon you set about compelling her; and oe, 
tainly you have interrupted her course to gm. 
purpose, at the trivial cost of the lives of on} 
five or six hundred human beings, whose hear, 
were beating cheerily within these last ay 
— but whose bodies are now food for fishes” 

was stung. “At your hand 
I did not expect this, alee a 

“ Hush,” said he, “I don’t blame you—it is 
all right; but why will not the Government y 
home arrange by treaty that this nefariogs 
trade should be entirely put down! Surely ali 
our victories by sea ad land might warren: 
our stipulating for so much, in place of hugger. 
muggering with doubtful ill-defined treaties, 
specifying that you Johnny Crapeau, and 
Jack Spaniard, shall steal men, and deal in 
human flesh, in such and such a degree of lat. 
tude only, while, if you pick up one ingle 
slave a league to the northward or southward 
of the prescribed line of coast, then we shal 
blow you out of the water wherever we meet 
you. Why should poor devils, who live in one 
degree of latitude, be kidnapped, whilst we 
make it felony to steal their immediate neigh 
bours? Aaron waxed warm as he proceede(— 
“If slavery be that Upas-tree, under whoe 
baleful shade every kindly feeling in the bv 
man bosom, whether of master or servant, 
withers and dies, I ask, who planted it? If it 
possess such a magical, and incredible, and 
most pestilential quality, that the English gep- 
tleman who shall be virtuous and beneficent, 
and just in all his ways, before he leaves home, 
and after he returns home, shall, during bis 
temporary sojourn within its influence, have 
his warm heart of flesh smuggled out of bis 
bosom, by some hocus pocus, utterly unintell- 
gible to any unprejudiced rational being, « 
have it indurated into the flint of the nether 
millstone, or frozen into a lump of ice”— 
“Lord,” ejaculated Wagtail, “only fancys 
snow-bal] in a man's stomach, and in Jamaica 
too ” 

“ Hold your tongue, Waggy, my love,” cor- 
tinued Aaron; “if all this were so, I would 
again ask, who planted it ’—say not that we 
did it—I am a planter, but I did not pi 
slavery. 1 found it growing and flow 
and fostered by the government, and made my 
nest amongst the branches like a 
corbie craw, or a pelican in . — " nest, 
with all my pretty little tender 
ers to 4 about me, along with numberles 
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ynfortunates, and now find that the tree 

isbeing uprooted by the very hands that plant- 
edand nourished it, and seduced me to live in 
7 — 
eel aloud—“ Come, come, my dear 
sr, you are @ perfect Lord Castlereagh in the 
wruity of your figures. How the deuce 
as any living thing exist among the poison- 
wus branches of the Upas-tree—or a wild-duck 

«Get along with your criticism, Tom—and 
jo't ugh, hang it, don’t laagh—but who told 

that a corbie cannot!” 

«Why there are no corbies in Java.” 

«Pah—botheration—there are pelicans then; 
jut you know it is not an Upas-tree, you know 
itisall a chimera, and like the air-drawn dag- 
et of Macbeth, that * there is no such thing.’ 
\ow, that is a good burst, Gelid, my lad, a’n’t 
it!” sid Bang, as he drew a long breath, and 
agin launched forth. 

“Qur Government shall quarrel about six- 

here or sixpence there, of discrimina- 

tire duty in @ foreign port, while they have 
capt a knife to our throats, and a flaming fag- 
gt to our houses, by absurd edicts and fana- 
tel intermeddling with our own colonies, 
where the slave-trade has notoriously, and to 
eit own conviction, entirely ceased; while 
they will not put out their little finger, nay, 
they calmly look on, and permit a traffic ut- 
rly repugnaet to all the best feelings of our 
uure, and baneful to an incalculable degree 
w ourown West Indian possessions; and the 
sippression of which—Lord, what a thing to 
tink of!—has nearly deprived the world of 
tie invaluable services of me, Aaron Bang, 
Byuire, Member of Council of the Island of 
jumaica, and Custos Rotulorum Populorum 
Ig phe Parish of” . 
“Lord,” said Wagtail, “ why, the yam is not 
wlf done.” ag y y 





“But the ram is—ah !” drawled Gelid. 

“D—— the yam and the rum too,” rapped 
wat Bang. “Why, you belly-gods, you have 
mterrupted such a torrent of eloquence !” 
-_Thegan to guess that our friends were wax- 
ing peppery. “* Why, gentlemen, [ don’t know 
tow you feel, but J am regularly done up—it 
quite calm, and [ hope we shall all sleep, so 
good night.” 

We nestled in, and the sun had risen before 
Iwas called next morning. I hope 


“T rose a sadder and a wiser man 
Upon that morrow’s mora.” 


“On deck, there,” said I, while dressing. 
ir. Peter Swop, one of the Firebrand’s mas- 
lrmates, and acting-master of the Wave, 
popped ia his head through the opening in the 

“How is the weather, Mr. Swop ?” 
on all night, sir; not a breath stirring, 


“Are the sails shifted!” said I, “and the 
board main-shrouds replaced ?” 
They are not yet, sir; the sails are on 
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deck, and the rigging is now stretching, and 
will be all ready to get over the masthead by 
breakfast-time, sir.’ 

“ How is her head?” 

“ Why,” rejoined Swop, “it has been box- 
ing all round the compass, sir, for these last 
twelve hours; at present it is north-east.” 

“Have we drifted much since last night, 
Mr. Swop?” 

“ No, sir—much where we were, sir,” re- 
joined the master. 

“There are several pieces of wreck, and 
three dead bodies, floating close to, sir.” 

By this time I was dressed, and had gone 
from under the awning on deck. The first 
thing I did, was to glance my eye over the net- 
tings, and there perceived, on our quarter, three 
dead bodies, as Mr. Swop had said, floating,— 
one a white Spaniard, and the others the corpses 
of two unfortunate Africans, who had perished 
miserably when the brig went down. The 
white man’s remains, swollen, as they were, 
from the heat of the climate, and sudden pu- 
trefaction consequent thereon, floated quietly 
within pistol-shot, motionless and still ; but the 
bodies of the two negroes were nearly hidden 
by the clustering sea-birds which had perched 
on them. There were at least two dozen ship- 
ped on each carcass, busy with their beaks and 
claws, while, on the other hand, the water in 
the immediate neighbourhood seemed quite 
alive, from the rushing avd walloping of num- 
berless fishes, who were tearing the prey piece- 
meal. The view was anything but pleasant, 
and I naturally turned my eyes forward to see 
what was going on in the bows of the schooner. 
I was startled from the number of black faces 
which I saw. “Why, Mr. Tailtackle, how 
many of these poor creatures have we on 
board ?” 

“There are fifty-nine, sir, under hatches in 
the forehold,” said Timothy, “and thirty-five 
on deck ; but I hope we shan’t have them long, 
sir. It looks like a breeze to windward. We 
shall have it before long, sir.” 

At this moment Mr. Bang came on deck. 
“ Lord, Tom, I thought it was a flea-bite last 
night, but, mercy, I am as stiffand sore as a 
gentleman need be. How do you feel’? I see 
you have one of your fins in a sling,—eh?” 

“Tam a little stiff, certainly ; however, that 
will go off; but come forward here, my dear 
sir; come here, and look at this shot-hole—saw 
you ever anything like that?” 

This was the smashing of one of our pumps 
from a round shot, the splinters from which 
were stuck into the bottom of the launch, 
which overhung it, forming really a figure 
very like the letter A. 
me Don't take it to myself, Tom—no, not at 
a Rad 

At this moment the black savages on the 
forecastle discovered our friend, and shouts of 
“Sheik Cocoloo” rent the skies. Mr. Bang, 
for a moment, appeared startled, and, so far as 
I could judge, he had forgotten that part of his 
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exploit, and did not know what to make of it, 
until at last the actual meaning seemed to flash 
on him, and, with a shout of laughter, he bolt- 
ed in through the opening of the flags to his 
former quarters below the awning. I descend- 
ed to the cabin, breakfast having been an- 
nounced, and sat down to our meal, confronted 
by Paul Gelid and Pepperpot Wagtail. Pre- 
sently we heard Aaron sing out, the small 
skuttle being right overhead, “ Pegtop, come 
here, Pegtop, I say, help me on with my neck- 
cloth—so—that will do; now I shall go on 
deck. Why, Pearl, my boy, what do you 
want?” and before Pearl could get a word in, 
Aaron continued, “I say, Pearl, go to the other 
end of the ship, and tell your Coromantee 
friends that it is all a humbug—that I am not 
the Sultan Cocoloo; farthermore, that I have 
not a feather in my tail like a palm branch, of 
the truth of which I offer to give them ocular 
roof.’’ 

Pearl made his salam. “ Oh, sir, I fear that 
we must not say too much on that subject; 
we have not irons for one-half of them savage 
negirs;” the fellow was as black as a coal him- 
self; “and were they to be undeceived, why, 
reduced as our crew is, they might at any time 
rise on, and massacre the whole watch.” 

“The devil!” we could hear friend Aaron 
say; “oh, then, go forward, and assure them 
that I am a bigger ostrich than ever, and I 
shall astonish them presently, take my word 
for it. Pegtop, come here, you scoundrel,” he 
continued; “I say, Pegtop, get me out my 
uniform coat,”—our friend was a captain of 
Jamaica militia—“so—and my sword—that 
will do—and here, pull off my trowsers, it will 
be more classic to perambulate in my shirt, in 
case it really be necessary to persuade them 
that the palm branch was all a figure of speech. 
Now, my hat—there—walk before me, and 
fan me with the top of that herring barrel.” 

This was a lid of one of the wadding-tubs, 
which, to come up to Jigmaree’s notions of 
neatness, had been fitted with covers, and 
forth stumped Bang, preceded by Pegtop doing 
the honours. But the instant he appeared from 
beneath the flags, the same wild shout arose 
from the captive slaves forward, who, that is 

such of them as were not fettered, immediately 
began to bundle and tumble round our friend, 
rubbing their flat noses and woolly heads all 
over him, and taking hold of the hem of his 
garment, whereby his personal decency was so 
seriously periled, that after an unavailing at- 
tempt to shake them off, he fairly bolted, and 
ran for shelter, once more, under the awning, 
amidst the suppressed mirth of the whole crew, 
Aaron himself laughing louder than any of 
them all the while. “I say, Tom, and fellow- 
sufferers,” quoth he, after he had run to earth 
under the awning, and looking down the scut- 
tle into the cabin where we were at breakfast, 
“how am I to get into the cabin? if I go out 
ea the quarter-deck but one arm’s length, in 
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order to reach the companion, : 
will be at me again. Ah, I arene baring 

Whereupon, without more ado, he stuck his 
legs down through the small hatch 1 
the breakfast table, with the intention of 
scending, and the first thing he accompli 
was to pop his foot into a large dish of scalding 
hominy, or hasty-pudding, made of Indian com 
meal, with which Wagtail was in the habit of 
commencing his stowage at breakfast. By 
this proving too hot for comfort, he instantly 
drew it out, and in his attempt to he 
stuck his bespattered toe into Paul Gelid; 
mouth. “Oh! oh!” exclaimed Paul, while lit. 
tle Wagtail lay back laughing like to die; but 
the next instant Bang gave another : 
or wallop, like a pelloch in shoal-water, where. 
by Pepperpot borrowed a good kick on the side 
of the head, and down came the Great (). 
trich, Aaron Bang, but without any feather ip 
his tail, as I can avouch, slap upon the table, 
smashing cups and saucers, and hominy, and 
devil knows what all, to pieces, as he flu. 
dered on the board. This was so absurd, that 
we were all obliged to give uncontrolled course 
to our mirth for a minute or two, when, maki 
the best of the wreck, we contrived to break. 
fast in tolerable comfort. 

Soon after the meal was finished, a light air 
enabled us once more to lie our course, and we 
gradually crept to the northward, until twelve 
o’clock in the forenoon, after which time it 
fell calm again. I went down to the cabin; 
Bang had been overhauling my small library, 
when a shelf gave way (the whole affair hay. 
ing been injured by a round shot in the action, 
which had torn right through the cabin,) 9 
down came several scrolls, rolled up, and co- 
vered with brown paper. 

“ What are all these?” I could hear our 
friend say. 

“ They are my logs,” said I. 

“ Your what?” 

“ My private journals.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Aaron. “I will haves 

turn at them, with your permission. But what 
is this so carefully bound with red tape, and 
sealed, and marked—let me see, ‘Thoms 
Cringle, his log-book.’” 
He looked at me.—“ Why, my dear sir, to 
say the truth, that is my first attempt; fall of 
trash, believe me ;—what else could you 
pect from so mere a lad as I was when | wrote 
it?” 

“ ¢The child is father to the man,’ Tom, my 
boy; so may I peruse it; may I read it for the 
edification of my learned allies,—Pepperp 
Wagitail, and Paul Gelid, Esquires?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, “no obj in the 
world, but you will laugh at me, I know; stil, 
do as you please, only, had you not better have 
your wound dressed first ?” 

“My wound! Poo, poo! just enough 
swear by—a flea-bite—never mind it; 90 here 
goes—— 
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«Thomas Cringle, his log-book.—~“ Arrived 
i) Portsmouth, = the Defiance, at ten, a. m. 
ant a day. aited on the commissioner, 
i whom I had letters, and said I was appointed 
the Torch. Same day, went on board and 
yok up my berth in said vessel” 
«Ahem, ahem!” quoth Bang; “stifling hot 
yerth; mouldy biscuit; and so on.” _ ; 
* Why, nothing very entertaining in all this, 
inly—let me see,— My mother’s list 
makes it fifteen shirts, whereas I only have 


ie said Bang, “that is an incident.” 

«Admiral made the signal to weigh, wind 
x8. W., fresh and squally. Stockings should 
jg one dozen worsted, three of cotton, two o' 
si; find only half a dozen worsted, two of 
citn, and one of silk. Fired a gun, and 

h — 
Who!” quoth Asron, “you or the Admi- 
nl or the worsted, cotton, or silk stockings?” 

“Qh, botheration! I said you would glean 
wthing worth having, my dear sir, and you see 
|did not deceive you.” 

«Possibly not,” quoth he, “ but let me judge 
fur myself, Master ‘T'ummas.” 

* Downs—Goodwin Sands.” 

“Hum, hum! Ah, come, here is something 
continuous. Let me clear my harmonious 
wice. Wagtail, my boy--Gelid, dear, lend 
me your ears, they are long enough,—they 
would make purses, if not silk ones. Here 


O Tom Cringle’s first log.—Sailed for the 
North Sea, deucedly sea-sick; was told that 
fut pork was the best specific, if bolted half 
rw; did not find it much of a tonic ;—passed 
aterrible night, and for four hours of it obliged 
to keep watch, more dead than alive. On the 
evening of the third day, we were off Har- 
wich, and then got a slant of wind that ena- 
bled us to lay our course.” 

“We stood on, and next morning, in the 
cold, miserable, drenching haze of an October 
daybreak, we passed through a fleet of fishing- 
boatsatanchor. *‘ At anchor,’ thought I, ‘and in 
the middle of the sea,’—but so it was—all with 
their tiny cabooses, smoking cheerily, and a 
wlitary figure, as broad as it was lony, stifly 
walking to and fro on the confined decks of the 
little vessels. It was now that for the first 
tune [ knew the value of the saying, ‘a fish- 
erman’s walk, two steps and overboard.’ With 
regard to these same fishermen, I cannot con- 
vey a better notion of them, than by describing 
one of the two North Sea pilots whom we had 
on board : well, this pilot was a tall, raw-boned 
subject, aboat six feet or so, with a blue face-- 
Teould not call it red, and a hawk’s-bill nose, 
of the colour of bronze. His head was de- 
fended from the weather by what is technically 
called a south-west, pronounced sow-west, cap, 
which is in shape like the thatch of a dust- 
man, composed of canvass, well tarred, with no 
snout, and having a long flap hanging down 
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jacket, His chin was embedded in a red com- 
forter that rose to his ears. His trunk was 
first of all cased in a shirt of worsted stocking- 
net; over this he had a coarse linen shirt, then 
a thick cloth waistcoat; a shag jacket was the 
next layer, and over that was rigged the large 
cumbrous pea-jacket, reaching to his knees. 
As for his lower spars, the rig was still more 
peculiar :—first of all, he had on a pair of most 
comfortable woollen stockings, what we call 
fleecy hosiery—and the beauties are pecu- 
liarly nice in this respect,—then a pair of strong 
fearnaught trowsers; over these again are 
drawn up another pair of stockings, thick rig- 
and-furrow, as we call them in Scotland, and 
above all this were drawn a pair of long, well- 
greased, and liquored boots, reaching half way 
up the thigh, and altogether impervious to wet. 
However comfortable this costume may be in 
bad weather in board, it is clear enough that 
any culprit so swathed, would stand a poor 
chance of being saved, were he to fall over- 
board. The wind veered round and round, and 
baffled, and checked us off, so that it was the 
sixth night after we had taken our departure 
from Harwich before we saw Heligoland light. 
We then bore away for Cuxhaven, and I now 
knew for the first time that we had a govern- 
ment emissary of some kind or another on 
board, although he had hitherto confined him- 
self strictly to the captain’s cabin. 

“All at once it came on to blow from the 
north-east, and we were again driven back 
among the English fishing-boats. The weather 
was thick as buttermilk, so we had to keep the 
bell constantly ringing, as we could not see the 
jib-boom-end from the forecastle. Every now 
and then we heard a small, hard, clanking tin- 
kle, from the fishing-boats, as if an old pot had 
been struck instead of a bell, and a faint hollo, 
“ Fishing-smack,” as we shot past them in the 
fog, while we could scarcely see the vessels at 
all. The morning after this particular time to 
which I allude, was darker than any which had 
gone before it; absolutely you could not see 
the breadth of the ship from you; and as we 
had not taken the sun for five days, we had to 
grope our way almost entirely by the lead. I 
had the forenoon watch, during the whole of 
which we were amongst a little fleet of fish- 
ing-boats, although we could scarcely see them, 
but being unwilling to lose ground by lying to, 
we fired a gun every half hour, to give the 
small craft notice of our Vicinity, that they 
might keep their bells a-going. Every three 
or four minutes, the marine drum-boy, or some 
amateur performer,—for most sailors would 
give a glass of grog any day to be allowed to beat 
a drum for five minutes on end,—beat a short 
roll, and often as we drove along, under a reef- 
ed foresail, and close reefed topsails, we could 
hear the answering tinkle before we saw the 
craft from which it proceeded, and when we 
did perceive her as we flew across her stern, 
we could only see it, and her mast, and one or 
two well swathed, hardy fishermen, the whole 





the back to carry the rain over the cape of the 
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of the little vessel forward being hid in a 
cloud. 

“IT had been invited this day todine with the 
Captain, Mr. Splinter, the first lieutenant be- 
ing also of the party ; the cloth had been with- 
drawn, and we had all had a glass or two of 
wine a-piece, when the fog settled down so 
thickly, although it was not more than five 
o'clock in the afternoon, that the captain de- 
sired that the lamp might be lit. It was done, 
and I was remarking the contrast between the 
dull, dusky, brown light, or rather the palpable 
London fog that came through the sky-light, 
and the bright yellow sparkle of the lamp, 
when the second lieutenant, Mr. Treenail, 
came down the ladder. 

“*We have shoaled our water to five fath- 
om, sir—shells and stones. Here, Wilson bring 
in the lead.’ 

“The leadsman, in his pea jacket and shag 
trowsers, with the rain-drop hanging to his 
nose, and a large knot in his cheek from a junk 
of tobacco therein stowed, with pale, wet visage, 
and whiskers sparkling with moisture, while 
his long black hair hung damp and lank over 
his fine forehead, and the stand-up cape of his 
coat, immediately presented himself at the door, 
with the lead in his claws, an octagonal shaped 
cone, like the weight of a window sash, about 
eighteen inches long, and two inches diameter 
at the bottom, tapering away nearly to a point 
at top, where it was flattened, and a hole pierced 
for the line to be fastened to. At the lower 
end—the butt-end, as I would say—there was 
a hollow scooped out, and filled with grease, so 
that, when the lead was cast, the quality of the 
soil, sand, or shells, or mud, that came up ad- 
hering to this lard, indicated, along with the 
depth of water, our situation in the North Sea; 
and by this, indeed, we guided our course, in 
the absence of all opportunity of ascertaining 
our position by observations of the sun. The 
Captain consulted the chart---‘ Sand and shells; 
why, you should have deeper water, Mr. Tree- 
nail. Any of the fishing-boats near you?” 

«¢ Not at present, sir; but we cannot be far 
off some of them.’ 

“* Well, let me know when you come near 
any of them.’ 

“ A little after this, as became my situation, 
I rose and made my bow, and went on deck. 
By this time the night had fallen, and it was 
thicker than ever, so that, standing beside the 
tan at the wheel, you could not see farther 
forward than the booms; yet it was not dark 
either, that is, it was moonlight, so that the 
haze, thick as it was, had that silver gauze-like 
appearance, as if it had been luminous in itself, 
that cannot be described to any one who has 
not seen it. The gun had been fired just as I 
eame on deck, but no responding tinkle gave 
notice of any vessel being in the neighbour- 
hood. Ten minutes, it may have been a quarter 
of an hour, when a short roll of the drum was 
beaten from the forecastle, where I was stand- 
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but I could not be sure ; presently 

light, with a misty halo Y == 
under the bowsprit—‘Port your 7m 
out the boatswain; port your helm, or we 

be over a fishing-boat!’ A cry arose from be. 
neath ; a black object was for an instant distin. 
guishable, and the next moment a crash was 
heard ; the spritsail-yard rattled, and broke of 
sharp at the point, where it crossed the boy. 
sprit ; and a heavy smashing thump against oy 
bows told in fearful language that we had rug 
her down. Three of the men and a boy 

on by the rigging of the bowsprit, and were 
brought safely on board ; but two poor fellows 
perished, with their boat. It a 

they had broken their bell, and although 
saw us coming, they had no better means thay 
shouting, and showing a light, to advertise us 
of their vicinity. 

“* Next morning the wind once more cho 
round, and the weather cleared, and in four-and. 
twenty hours thereafter we were off the mouth 
of the Elbe, with three miles of white foaming 
shoals between us and the land at Cuxhaven, 
roaring and hissing, as if ready to swallow usup, 
It was low water, and, as our object was to land 
the Emissary at Cuxhaven, we had to wait 
having no pilot for the port, although we had 
the signal flying for one all morning, until 
noon, when we ran in close to the green mound 
which constituted the rampart of the fort at the 
entrance. To our great surprise, when we 
hoisted our colours and penant, and fired a gun 
to leeward, there was no flag hoisted in answer 
at the flag-staff, nor was there any inéication 
of a single living soul on shore to welcome us 
Mr. Splinter and the Captain were standing 
together at the gangway—‘ Why, sir,’ said the 
former, ‘ this silence somewhat surprises me: 
what say you, Cheragoux! to the government 
emissary or messenger already mentioned, who 
was peering through the glass close by. 

«“* Why, mi Lieutenant, I don’t certain dat 
ali ish right on sore dere.’ 

“*No,’ said Captain Deadeye ; ‘ why, what 
do you see?” 

«“<Tt ish not so mosh vat I shee, as vat I no 
shee, sir, dat trembles me. It cannot surely be 
possib dat de Prussian an’ Hanoverian troop 
have left de place, and dat dese dem Franceman 
ave advance so far as de Elbe autrefois, dat ish, 
once more?’ 

“* French,’ said Deadeye; ‘poo, nonsense; 
no French hereabouts; none nearer than those 
cooped up in Hamburgh with Davoust, take my 
word for it.’ : 

“<I sall take your vord for any ting else m 
de large vorld, mi Capitan ; but I a 
glance behind dat rampart, parapet you ci! 
dat look dem like de shako of de infantene 
legere of dat willain de Emperor Napoleon. 
Ah! I see de red worsted epaulet of de grene- 
dier also; sacre, vat ish dat pof of vite sinoke! 
“ What it was we soon ascertained to our 
heavy cost, for the shot that had been fired at 





ing. At the moment, I thought I heard a holla, 
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foremast, and killed three men, out- 
tet wounded two. Several other shots 
but with less sure aim. Returning 

the fire Was of no use, as our carronades could 
ot have pitched their metal much more than 
y; or, even if they had been long guns, 
would merely have plumped the balls into 

the turf rampart, without hurting any one. So 
ye wisely hauled off, and ran up the river with 
the flood for about an hour, until we an- 
cored close to the Hanoverian bank, near a 
np in the dike, where we waited till the 


ilieoon as the night fell, a boat with muf. 
fei oars was manned, to carry the messenger 
msbore. I wasin it; Mr. Treenail, the se- 
end lieutenant, steering. We pulied in right 
fra breach in the dike, lately cut by the 

in order to inundate the neigbourhood ; 
udias the Elbe at high water is hereabouts 
noch higher than the surrounding —- we 
were soon sucked into the current, and had 
aly to keep our oars in the water, pulling a 
stroke now and then to give the boat steerage 
my. As we shot through the gap into the 
smoth water beyond, we then once more gave 
way, the boat’s head being kept in the direction 
flights that we saw twinkling in the distance, 
aparently in some village beyond the inner 
embankment, when all at once we dashed in 

thousands of wild-geese, which rose 
with a clang, and a concert of quacking, scream- 
ig, and hissing, that was startling enough. 
Weskimmed steadily on in the same direction 
—(Oars, men!’ We were by this time close 
wa small cluster of houses, perched on the 
forced nd or embankment, and the messen- 
ger hailed in German. 

“‘Qui vive!” sung out a gruff voice; and 
we heard the clank of a musket, as if some one 
ad cast it from his shoulder, and caught it in 
his hands, as he brought it down to the charge. 
Our passenger seemed a little taken aback ; 
but he hailed again, still in German. ‘ Parole,’ 
replied theman. A pause. * The watchword, 
or! fire.’ We had none to give. 

“‘Pull round, men,’ said the Lieutenant, 
with great quickness ; ‘ pull the starboard oars; 
weare in the wrong box ; back water the lar- 
ward. That ’s it! give way, men.’ 

“A flash—crack went the sentry’s piece, 
ind ping sung the ball over our heads. Ano- 
ther pause. Then a volley from a whole pla- 
won. Again all was dark and silent. Pre- 
ently a field-piece was fired, and several 
rockets were let off in our direction, by whose 
light we could see a whole company of French 
wldiers standing to their arms, with several 
cannon, but we were speedily ont of the reach 
oftheir musketry; but several round shots 
were fired at us, that hissed, recuchetting along 
the water close by us. Not a word was spoken 
in the boat all this time, but we continued to 
pull for the opening in the dike, although, the 
current being strong against us, we made but 
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by the Johnny Crapeaus getting round the top 
of the embankment, so as to command the gap 
before we could reach it, became every moment 
more alarming. 

“The messenger was in great tribulation, 
and made several barefaced attempts to stow 
himself away under the stern sheets. 

“The gallant fellows who composed the 
crew strained at their oars until every thing 
cracked again; but as the flood made, the cur- 
rent against us increased, and we barely held 
our own. ‘Steer her out of the current, man,’ 
said the lieutenant to the coxswain; the man 
put the tiller to port as he was ordered. 

“*Vat you do soch a ting for, Mr. Capitan 
Lieutenant !’ said the emissary. ‘Oh! you not 
pershave you are rone in onder de igh bank. 
How you shal] satisfy me, no France infanterie 
légere dere, too, more as in de fort, eh! How 
you sal] satisfy me, Mister Capitan Lieute- 
nant, eh ” 

“*lold your blasted tongue, will you,’ said 
Treenail, ‘and the infantry légere be damned 
simply. Mind your eye, my fine fellow, or I 
shall be much inclined to see whether you will 
be legere in the Elbe or no. Hark!’ 

“ We all pricked up our oars, and strained 
our eyes, while a bright, spitting, sparkling fire 
of musketry opened at the gap, but there was 
no ping pinging of the shot overhead. 

“«They cannot be firing at us, sir,’ said the 
coxswain ; ‘none of them bullets are telling 
here away.’ 

“Presently a smart fire was returned in 
three distinct clusters from the water, and 
whereas the firing at first had only lit up the 
dark figures of the French soldiery, and the 
black outline of the bank on which they were 
posted, the flashes that answered them shewed 
us three armed boats attempting to force the 
passage. Ina minute the firing ceased ; the 
measured splash of oars was heard, as boats ap- 
proached us. 

“* Who's there ? sung out the lieutenant. 

“* Torches,’ was the answer. 

“¢ All’s well, Torches,’ rejoined Mr. Tree- 
nail; and presently the jolly-boat, and launch 
and cutter of the Torch, with twenty marines, 
and six-and-thirty seamen all armed, were 
alongside. 

«* What cheer, Treenail, my boy?’ quoth Mr. 
Splinter. 

“Why, not much; the French, who we 
were told had left the Elbe entirely, are still 
here, as well as at Cuxhaven, not in force cer- 
tainly, but sufficiently strong to have peppered 
us very decently.’ 

“+ What, are any of the people hurt?” 

“* No,’ said the garrulous emissary. ‘ No, 
not hurt, but some of us frightened leetle piece 
—ah, very mosh, je vous assure. 

“* Speak for yourself, Master Plenipo,’ said 
Treenail. ‘ But, Splinter, my man, now since 
the enemy have occupied the dyke in front, 
how the deuce shall we get back into the river, 





litle way ; while the chance of being cut off 
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“* Why,’ suid the senior lieutenant, ‘ we must 

as we caine.’ 

“ And here the groans from two poor fellows 
who had been hit were heard from the bottom 
of the launch. The cutter was by this time 
close to us, on the larboard side, commanded 
by Mr. Julius Cesar Tip, the senior midship- 
man, vulgarly called in the ship Bathos, or the 
art of sinking, from his rather unromantic name. 
Here also a low moaning evinced the precision 
of the Frenchman's fire. 

“* Lord, Mr. Treenail, a sharp brush that 
was.” 

“+ Hush,’ quoth Treenail. At this moment 
three rockets hissed up into the dark sky, and 
for an instant the hull and rigging of the sloop 
of war at anchor in the river, glanced in the 
blue-white glare, and vanished again, like a 
spectre, leavin: us in more thick darkness than 
before. 

“*Gemini! what is that now ?’ quoth Tip, as 
we distinctly heard the commixed rumbling 
and rattling sound of artillery scampering along 
the dike. 

“*The ship has sent up these rockets to 
warn us of our danger,’ said Mr. Treenail.— 
* What is tobedone? Ah, Splinter, we are in 
a scrape—there they have brought up field- 
pieces, don’t you hear?” 

“ Splinter had heard it as well as his junior of- 
ficer. ‘ True enough, Treenail; so the sooner we 
make a dash through the opening the better.’ 

“ * Agreed.’ 

“ By some impulse peculiar to British sailors, 
the men were just about cheering, when their 
commanding officer’s voice controlled them.— 
* Hark, my brave fellows, silence as you value 
your lives.’ ; 

“So away we pulled, the tide being now 
nearly on the turn, and presently we were so 
near the opening that we could see the signal- 
lights in the rigging of the sloop of war. All 
was quiet on the dike. 

«* Zounds, they have retreated after all,’ said 
Mr. Treenail. 

*** Whoo—o, whoo—o,’ shouted a gruff voice 
from the shore. 

“* There they are still,’ said Splinter. * Ma- 
rines, stand by, don’t throw away a shot; men, 
pull like fury. So, give way my lads, a minute 
of that strain will shoot us along side of the old 
brig—that ’s it—hurrah!’ 

“* Hurrah ! shouted the men in answer, but 
his and their exclamations were cut short by a 
volley of musketry. The fierce mustaches, pale 
faces, glazed shikoes, blue uniforms, and red 
epaulets, of the French infantry, glanced for a 
moment, and then all was dark again. 

“*Fire!’ The marines in the three boats 
returned the salute, and by the flashes we saw 
three pieces of field artillery in the very act of 
being unlimbered. We could distinctly hear 
the clash of the mounted artillerymen’s sabres 
against their horses’ flanks, as they rode to the 
rear, their burnished accoutrements glancing at 
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like fiends, and being the 

headed the launch on pone tak 
turning the enemy’s fire brilliantly, when a 
—a six-pound shot drove our boat into roe. 
andall hands were the next moment squattering 
in the water. I sank a good bit, I sy 

when I rose to the surface, half drowned and 
giddy and confused, and striking out at mp. 
dom, the first thing | recollected was, a hari 
hand being wrung into my neckerchief, while 
a gruff voice shouted in my ear— 

“* Rendez vous, mon cher.’ 

“ Resistance was useless. I wag foci) 
dragged up the bank, where both musketry an 
cannon were still playing on the boats, whieh 
had, however, by this time got a good offing 
I soon knew they were safe by the Torch open. 
ing a fire of round and grape on the head of th 
dike, a certain proof that the boats had been 
accounted for. ‘The French party now ceased 
firing, and retreated by the edge of the inup. 
dation, keeping the dike between them and the 
brig, all except the artillery, who had toscam. 
per off, running the gauntlet on the crest of the 
embankment until they got beyond the range 
of the carronades. I was conveyed betweea 
two grenadiers, along the water’s edge, a 
as the ship was firing ; but when that 
I was clapped on one of the limbers of the field. 
guns, and strapped down to it between two of 
the artillerymen. 

“ We rattled along until we came up to the 
French bivouac, where round a large fire, 
kindled in what seemed to have been a farm 
yard, were assembled about fifty or sixty French 
soldiers. Their arms were piled under a low 
projecting roof of an out-house, while the fire 
flickered upon their dark figures, and glaneed 
on their bright accoutrements, and lit up the 
wall of the house that composed one side of the 
square. I was immediately marched between 
a file of men, into a smal] room in the out-house, 
where the commanding officer of the detach- 
ment was seated at a table, a blazing wood fire 
roaring in the chimney. He was a genteel, 
slender, dark man, with very large black mus 
taches, and fine sparkling black and had 
apparently just dismounted, for the mud was 
fresh on his boots and trowsers. The latter 
were blue, with a broad gold lace down the 
seam, and fastened by a strap under his boot, 
from which projected a long fixed spur. 

“ His single-breasted coat was buttoned close 
up to his throat, and without an inch of lace 
except on his crimson collar, which fitted close 
round his neck, and was richly embroidered 
with gold acorn and oak leaves, as were the 
crimson cuffs to his sleeves. He wore two m- 
mense and very handsome gold epaulets. 
“*My good boy,’ said he, after the officer 
who had captured me had told his story—® 
your Government thinks the Emperor is retreat 
ing from the Elbe?” ; 
“TI was a tolerable French scholar, as timet 
went, and answered him as well as I 
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«<T have said nothing about that, sir; but, 
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r question, I me you command 
hom YOO , Colonel Y 

«‘ How strong ~ your squadron on the river?’ 

: rrying the question. 
ane Z pe one sloop of war, sir’---and 
| spoke the truth. : , 

«He looked at me, and smiled incredulously; 

then continued--- ; 

«J don’t command the rear guard, sir---but 
| waste time-—are the boats ready ?” 

«He was answered in the affirmative. 

«Then set fire to the houses, and let off the 
nekets; they will see them at Cuxhaven— 
nen, fall in—march’-—and off we all trundled 
wards the river again. 

«When we arrived there, we found ten 
Bankenese boats, two of them very large, and 
itted with sliding platforms. The four field- 

‘ooeg were run on board, two into each; one 
hundred and fifty men embarked in them and 
tueother craft, which I found partly loaded with 
acksof corn. I was in one of the smallest 
ats with the colonel. When we were all 
ready to shove off, ‘ Lafont,’ said he, ‘are the 
men ready with their couteaux ? 

«They are, sir,’ — the sergeant. 
«Then cut the horses’ throats—but no 
fring.’ A few bubbling groans, and some 
heavy falls, and a struggling splash or two in 
the water, showed that the poor artillery horses 
iad been destroyed. 

“The wind was fair up the river, and away 
we bowled before it. It was clear to me that 
the colonel commanding the post had overrated 
our strength, and, under the belief that we had 
cat him off from Cuxhaven, he had determined 
a falling back on Hamburgh. 

“When the morning broke, we were close 
to the beaatiful bank below Altona. The trees 
were beginning to assume the russet hue of 
wtumn, and the sun shone gaily on the pretty 
villas and bloomin gartens on the hill side, 
while here and there a Chinese pagoda, or 
other fanciful pleasure-house, with its gilded 
trellised work, and little bells depending from 
the eaves of its many roofs, glancing like small 
golden balls, rose from out the fast thinning re- 
cesses of the woods. But there was no life in 
the ecene--’twas ‘Greece, but living Greece 
to more,’—not a fishing-boat was near, scarcely 
‘solitary figure crawled along the beach. 

“* What is that!” after we had passed Blank- 
enese, said the colonel quickly. ‘Who are 

" asa group of three or four men pre- 
ented themselves at a sharp turning of the 
nad, that wound along the foot of the hill close 
lo the shore. 

“The uniform of the Prussians,’ said one. 
“Of the Russians,’ said another. 

“*Poo,’ said a third, ‘it is a picket of the 


’s;’ and so it was, but the very fact of 


his having advanced his outposts so far, shewed 
how he trembled for his position. After an- 
swering their hail, we pushed on, and as the 

were striking twelve, we were abreast 


of the strong beams that were clamped together 
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with iron, and constituted the boom or chief 
water defence of Hamburg. We passed through, 
and found an entire regiment under arms, close 
by the Custom-house. Somehow or other, I 
had drank deep of that John Bull prejudice, 
which delights to disparage the physical con- 
formation of our Gallic neighbours, and hugs 
itself with the absurd notion, ‘ that on one pair 
of English legs doth march three Frenchmen.’ 
But when I saw the weather-beaten soldier-like 
veterans, who formed this compact battalion, 
part of the élite of the first corps, more com- 
manding in its aspect from severe service having 
worn all the gilding and lace away--‘ there was 
not a piece of feather in the host’---I felt the 
reality before me fast overcoming my pre- 
conceived opinion. 1 had seldom or ever seen 
so fine a body of men, tall, square, and muscu- 
lar, the spread of their shoulders set off from 
their large red worsted epaulets, and the solid- 
ity of the mass increased by their wide trowsers, 
which in my mind contrasted advantageously 
with the long gaiters and tight integuiments of 
our own brave fellows. 

“ We approached a group of three mounted 
officers, and in a few words the officer, whose 
prisoner I was, explained the affair to the chef 
de battalion, whereupon I was immediately 
placed under the care of a sergeant and six 
rank and file, and marched along the chief canal 
for a mile, where I could not help remarkin 
the numberless large rafts—you could not call 
them boats—of unpainted pine timber, which 
had arrived from the upper Elbe, loaded with 
grain, with gardens, absolute gardens, and cow- 
houses, and piggeries on board; while their 
crews of Firelanders, men, women, and chil- 
dren cut a most extraordinary appearance,--- 
the men in their jackets, with buttons like pot 
lids, and trowsers fit to carry a month’s proven- 
der and a couple of children in ; and the women 
with bearings about the quarters, as if they had 
cut holes in large cheeses, three feet in diam- 
eter at least, and stuck themselves through 
them—such sterns—and as to their costumes, 
all very fine in a Flemish painting, but the 
devils appeared to be awfully nasty in real life. 
“ But we carried on until we came toa large 
open space fronting a beautiful piece of water, 
which I was told was the Alster. As 1 walk- 
ed through the narrow streets, I was struck 
with the peculiarity of the gables of the tall 
houses being all turned towards the thorough- 
fare, and with the stupendous size of the 
churches. We halted fora moment, in the 
porch of one of them, and my notions of decen- 
cy were not a little outraged, by seeing it fill- 
ed with a squadron of dragoons, the men be- 
ing in the very act of cleaning their horses. 
At length we came to the open space on the 
Alster, a large parade, faced by a street of 
splendid houses on the left hand, with a row 
of trees between them, and the water on the 
right. There were two regiments of foot bi- 
vuoacking here, with their arms piled under 





the trees, while the men were variously em- 
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ployed, some on duty before the houses, others 
cleaning their accoutrements, and others again 
playing at all kinds of games. Presently we 
came to a crowd of soldiers clustered round a 
particular spot, some laughing, others cracking 
coarse jests, but none at all in the least serious. 
We could not get near enough to see distinct- 
ly what was going on; but we afterwardssaw, 
when the crowd had dispersed, three men in 
the dress of respectable burghers, hanging from 
a low gibbet,—so low in fact, that although 
their heads were not six inches from the beam, 
their feet were scarcely three from the ground. 
We soon arrived at the door of a large man- 
sion, fronting this parade, where two sentries 
were walking backwards and forwards before 
the door, while five dragoon horses, linked to- 
gether, stood in the middle of the street, with 
one soldier attending them, but there was no 
other particular bustle, to mark the head-quar- 
ters of the General commanding. We advanc- 
ed to the entrance—the sentries carrying arms, 
and were immediately ushered into a large sa- 
loon, the massive stair winding up along the 
walls, with the usual heavy wooden balustrade. 
We ascended to the first floor, where we were 
encountered by three aides-de-camp, in full 
dress, leaning with their backs against the 
hard-wood railing, laughing and joking with 
each other, while two wall-lamps right oppo- 
site cast a bright flashing light on their splen- 
did uniforms. They were all décoré with one 
order or another. e approached. 

“ «Whence, and who have we here” said 
one of them, a handsome young man, apparent- 
ly not above twenty-two, as I judged, with 
small tiny black, jet-black, mustaches, and a 
noble countenance; fine dark eyes, and curls 
dark and clustering. 

“The officer of my escort answered, ‘A 
young Englishman,—enseigne de vasseau.” 

“I was no such thing, as a poor middy has 
no commission, but only his rating, which even 
his captain, without a court-martial, can take 
away at any time, and turn him before the 
mast. 

“ At this moment, I heard the clang of a 
sabre, and the jingle of spurs on the stairs, 
and the group was joined by my captor, Colo- 
nel * * *, 

“* Ah, colonel!’ exclaimed the aides, in a 
volley, ‘ where the devil have you come from? 
We thought you were in Bruxelles at the 
nearest.” 

“The colonel put his hand on his lips and 
smiled, and then slapped the young officer who 
spoke first with his glove. ‘ Never mind, boys, 
I have come to help you here—you will need 
help before long ;—but how is v Here he 
made a comical contortion of his face, and 
drew his ungloved hand across his throat. The 
young officers laughed, and pointed to the 
door. He moved towards it, preceded by the 
youngest of them, who led the way into a very 
lofty and handsome room, elegantly furnished, 
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some sideboard of plate, a rich Tur 
—an unusual thing in Germany-—on hea 
and a richly gilt pillar, at the end of the heen 
farthest from us, the base of which Contained a 
stove, which, through the joints of the door of 
it, appeared to be burning cheerily, 

“There were some very handsome robs 
and ottomans scattered through the room, and 
a grand piano in one corner, the furniture be. 
ing covered with yellow, or amber-coloured 
velvet, with broad heavy draperies of 
fringe, like the bullion of an epaulet. There 
was a small round table near the stove, on 
which stood a silver candlestick, with fog 
branches filled with wax tapers; and bottle 
of wine, and glasses. At this table set an of 
ficer, apparently about forty-five years of age 
There was nothing very peculiar in his ap 
pearance; he was a middle-sized man, well 
made apparently. He sat on one chair, with 
his legs supported on another.’ 

“ His white-topped boots had been taken off 
and replaced by a pair of slipshod slippers; his 
splashed white kerseymere pantaloons, seamed 
with gold, resting on the unfrayed velvet 
cushion; his blue coat, covered with rich en 
broidery at the bosom and collar, was open, 
and the lappels thrown back, displaying 1 
richly embroidered crimson velvet facing, and 
an embroidered scarlet waistcoat ; a large sli- 
tary star glittered on his breast, and the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour sparkled at his 
button-hole; his black neckerchief had been 
taken off; and his cocked hat lay beside him 
on a sofa, massively laced, the edges richly or. 
namented with ostrich down; his head was 
covered with a red velvet cap, with a thick 
gold cord twisted two or three turns round it, 
and ending in two large tassels of heavy bul- 
lion; he wore very large epaulets, and his 
sword had been inadvertently, as I conjectured, 
placed on the table, so that the point of the 
steel scabbard rested on the ornamental part 
of the metal stove. 

“ His face was good, his hair dark, forehead 
without a wrinkle, high and massive, eyes 
bright and sparkling, nose neither fine nor 
dumpy—a fair enough proboscis as noses g0. 
“There was an expression about the upper 
lip and mouth that I did not like—a constant 
nervous sort of lifting up of the lip as it were; 
and as the mustache appeared to have been re 
cently shaven off, there was a white blueness 
on the upper lip, that contrasted unpleasantly 
with the dark tinge which he had gallantly 
wrought for on the glowing sands of Egypt, 
the bronzing of his general features from os 
suns and parching winds. His bare neck _ 
hands were delicately fair, the former firma 
muscular, the latter slender and tapering, 

a woman's, He was reading & ay” 
some printed paper, when we entered; 
although there was a tolerable clatter of _ 
kets, sabres, and spurs, he never once | 

eye in the direction where we 
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and eyes fixed on the ashes that were 

‘ng from the stove, with his brown cloak 

ing from his shoulders, sat a short stout per- 

a man about thirty years of age, with 

fair flaxen hair, a florid complexion, a very 

fir skin, and massive German features. The 

ion of his face, so far as such a counte- 

ance could be said to have any characteristic 

ion, was that of fixed sorrow. But be- 

re I could make any other observation, the 

sidede-camp approached with a gond spice of 
far and trembling, as Icould see. _ 

«Colonel * * * to wait on your Highness.’ 

«+Ah! said the officer to whom hé spoke, 
ish, colonel, what do you here? Has the Em- 

advanced again ? 

« ‘No,’ said the officer, ‘he has not advanc- 
ed; but the rear-guard were cut off by the 
Prussians, and the —— light, with the —— 
grenadiers, are now in Cuxhaven.’ 

«+ Well,’ replied the general, ‘ but how come 
you here?” 

«'Why, Marshal, we were detached to 
size a depot of provisions in a neighbouring 
village, and had made preparations to carry 
them off, when we were attacked through a 
mp in the dike, by some armed boats from 
an English squadron, and hearing a distant 
firing at the very moment, which I concluded 
to be the Prussian advance, I conceived all 
chance of rejoining the mnain army at an end, 
und therefore I shoved off in the grain-boats, 
uid here’ I am.’ 

“Glad to see you, however,’ said the gene- 
nal, ‘but sorry for the cause why you are here 
returned.— Who have we got here—what boy 
is that?” 

“Why,” responded the colonel, ‘ that lad is 
ove of the British officers of the force that at- 
tucked us,’ 

“*Ha,’ said the general again,—‘ how did 
you capture him ?” 

“'The boat (one of four) which he was in, 
was blown to pieces by a six-pound shot. He 
wasthe only one of the enemy who swam 
ashore. The rest, I am inclined to think, were 
picked up by the other boats.’ 

_ “So,” grumbled the general, ‘ British ships 
in the Elbe 

“The colonel continued. ‘I hope, Marshal, 
you will allow him his parole ?—he is, as you 
see, quite a child.’ 

“*Parole !’ replied the Marshal,— parole !” 
sucha mere lad cannot know the value of his 
promise.” 

“A sudden fit of rashness came over me. I 
could never account for it. 

“‘He is a mere boy,’ reiterated the Marshal. 
‘No, no—send him to prison ;’ and he resumed 
— of the printed paper he had been 


“I struck in, impelled by despair, tor I knew 
ter of the man before whom I stood, 
ad I remembered that even a tiger might be 


checked by a bold front—'I am an English- 
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man, sir, and incapable of breaking my plight- 
ed word.’ 

“ He laid down the paper he was reading, 
and slowly lifted his eyes, and fastened them 
on me,—‘Ha,’ said he, ‘ha—so young—so 
reckless ?” 

“ ¢ Never mind him, Marsha],’ said the colo- 
nel. ‘If you will grant him his parole, ’—— 

“<«Take it, colonel—take it—take his pa- 
role, not to go beyond the ditch.’ 

“ + But I decline to give any such promise,’ 
said I, with a hardihood which at the time 
surprised me, and has always done so. 

'« «Why, my good youth,’ said the general, 
in great surprise, ‘why will you not take ad- 
vantage of the offer—a kinder one, let me tell 
you, than I am in the habit of making to an 
enemy ”” 

“* Simply, sir, because I will endeavour to 
escape on the very first opportunity.’ 

“ +¢Ha!’ said the Marshal once more, ‘this 
to my face? Lafontaine,’—to the aide-de-camp, 
—‘a file of soldiers.’ The handsome young 
officer hesitated—hung in the wind, as we say, 
for a moment—moved, as I imagined, by my 
extreme youth. This irritated the Marshal— 
he rose, and stamped on the floor. The colo- 
nel essayed to interfere. ‘ Sentry—sentry—a 
file of grenadiers—take him forth, and’—— 
here he energetically clutched the steel hilt of 
his sword, and instantly dashed it from him— 
‘Sacre!—the devil—what is that? and 
straightway he began to pirouette on one le 
round the room, shaking his right hand, an 
blowing his fingers. 

“The officers in waiting could not stand it 
any longer, and burst into a fit of laughter, in 
which their commanding officer, after an una- 
vailing attempt to look serious—I should ra- 
ther write fierce—joined, and there he was, 
the bloody Davoust—Duke of Auerstad— 
Prince of Eckmuhl—the Hamburgh Robes- 
pierre—the terrible Davoust—dancing all 
around the room, in a regular guffaw, like to 
split his sides. The heated stove hw made 
the sword, which rested on it, nearly red-hot. 

“ All this while the quiet, plain-looking, lit- 
tle man sat sti!l. He now rose; but I noticed 
that he had been fixing his eyes intently on 
me. I thought I could perceive a tear glisten- 
ing in them as he spoke. 

“« Marshal, will you intrust that boy tome? 

“ ¢ Poo,’ said the Prince, still laughing, ‘ take 
him—do what you will with him ;’—then, as 
if suddenly recollecting himself, * But, Mr. **, 
you must be answerable for him—he must be 
at hand if I want him.’ 

“The gentleman who had so unexpectedly 
patronised me, rose and said, ‘ Marshal, I pro- 
inise.” 

“ * Very well,’ said Davoust. 
desire supper to be sent up.’ 

“It was brought in, and my new ally and I 
were shown oul. 

“ As we went down staire, we looked into a 
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room on the ground floor, at the door of which 
were four soldiers with fixed bayonets. We 
there saw, for it was well lit up, about twenty, 
or five-and-twenty respectable looking men, 
very English in appearance, all to their long 
cloaks, an unusual sort of garment to my eye 
at that time. The night was very wet, and 
the aforesaid garments were hung on pegs in 
the wall all round the room, which being 
strongly heated by a stove, the moisture ruse 
up in a thick mist, and made the faces of the 
burghers indistinct. 

“They were all busily engaged talking to 
each other, some to his neighbour, the others 
across the table, but all with an expression of 
the most intense anxiety. 

«“ «Who are these?” said I to my guide. 

“ « Ask no questions here,’ said he, and we 


passed on. 

“IT afterwards learned that they were the 
hostages seized on for the trifling contribution 
of fifty millions of francs, which had been im- 

on the doomed city, and that this very 
night they had been torn from their families, 
and cooped up in the way I had seen them, 
where they were advertised they must remain 
until the money should be forthcoming. 

“ As we walked along the streets, and cross- 
ed the numerous bridges of the canals and 
branches of the river, we found all the houses 
lit up, by order, as [ learned, of the French 
marshal. The rain descended in torrents, 
sparkling past the lights, while the city was a 
desert, with one dreadful exception; for we 
were waylaid at almost every turn by groups 
of starving lunatics, their half-naked figures 
and pale visages glimmering in the glancing 
lights, under the dripping rain; and, had it not 
been for the numerous sentries scattered along 
the thoroughfares, I believe we should have 
been torn to pieces by bands of moping idiots, 
now rendered ferocious from their sufferings, 
in consequence of the mad-houses having been 
cleared of their miserable, helpless inmates, in 
order to be converted into barracks for the 
troops. At all of these bridges sentries were 
posted, past which my conductor and myself, 
to my surprise, werc franked by the sergeant 
who accompanied us giving the countersign. 
At length, civilly touching his cap, although 
he did not refuse the piece of money tendered 
by my friend, he left us, wishing us good night, 
and saying the coast was clear. We proceed- 
ed without farther challenge, until we came 
to a very magnificent house, with some fine 
trees before it. We approached the door, and 
rung the door-bell. It was immediately open- 
ed, and we entered a large desolate looking 
vestibule, about thirty feet square, filled in the 
centre with a number of bales of goods, and a 
variety of merchandise, while a heavy wooden 
stair, with clumsy oak balustrades, wound 
round the sides of it. We ascended, and turn- 
ing to the right, entered a large well-fur- 
nished room, with a table laid out for supper, 
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end. Three young officers of 
their superb uniforms, whose 
pieces were glittering on a n 


brent and aa 


nd back 
eighbouring sf, 


1 h 
and a colonel of artillery, were standing round 


the stove. The colonel, the momen; 
tered, addressed my conductor, > 

“+ Ah, » We are devilish hungry— J, 
ben dem Verhungern nahe—and were | 
the point of ordering in the provender, had 
not appeared.’ A little more than that, 
I; for the food was already smoki at 
table. 

“ Mine host acknowledged the speech wi 
a slight smile. - = 

“ «But who have we here?’ said one of the 
young dragoons ;—he waited a moment— Bi, 
vous Francais? I gave him no answer, He 
then addressed me in German :— Sprecigy 
sie gelanfig Deutsch ? 

6 ry > chimed in my conductor, ‘he does 
speak a li 





ittle French, indifferent] ‘ 
but still’ 7 ome 
“ *Well, my dear ——, how have you 
with the Prince r sited 
“ «Why, colonel,’ said my protector, in his 
cool calm way, ‘as well as I expected. I was 
of some service to him when he was here be 
fore, at the time he was taken so very ill, and 
he has not forgotten it, so I am not included 
amongst the unfortunate détenus for the pay. 
ment of the fine. But that is not all, for [ an 
allowed to go to-morrow to my father’s, and 
here is my passport.’ . 
“ ¢ Wonders will never cease,’ said the colo 
nel; ‘but who is that boy ?” 
“ «He is one of the crew of the English boat 
which tried to cut off colonel ——, the other 
evening, near Cuxhaven. His life was saved 
by a very laughable circumstance, certainly, 
—merely by the marshal’s sword, from resting 
on the stove, having become almost red-hot. 
And here he detailed the whole transaction as 
it took place, which set the party a-laughing 
most heartily. 
“T will always bear witness to the extreme 
amenity with which I was now treated by the 
French officers. The evening over 
quickly. About eleven we retired to rest, my 
friend furnishing me with clothes, and warning 
me that next morning he would call me at day- 
light to proceed to his father’s country seat, 
where he intimated that I must remain in the 
meantime. . 
“ Next morning I was roused accordingly, 
and a long, low, open carriage rattled up 
the door, just before day dawn. Proma@] the 
réveill was beaten, answered by the 
posts in the city, and on the ramparts. 
“ We drove on, merely showing our 
port to the sentries at the different 
until we reached the gate, where we had to 
pull up until the officer on duty ap; 
had scrupulously compared our pers A 
pearance with the written description. 
was found correct, and we drove on. It su 
repeated] 





with lights, and a comfortable stove at one 


prised me very much, after having 
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my good sir, what peculiar cause, may | ask, 
have you for showing me, an entire stranger 
to you, all this unexpected kindness? I am 
fully aware that I have no claim on you.’ 

“*My good boy, you say true; but I have 
spent the greatest part of my life in London, 
although a Hamburgher born, and I consider 
you therefore in the light of a countryman; 
besides, I will not conceal that your gallant 
bearing before Davoust riveted my attention, 
and engaged my good wishes.’ 

“ * But how come you to have so much in- 
fluence with the mon—general, I mean 1?” 

“For several reasons,’ he replied; ‘for 
those, amongst others, you heard the colonel 
who has taken the small liberty of turning me 
out of my own house in Hamburgh, mention 
last night at supper; but a man like Davoust 
caunot be judged of by common rules. He 
has, in short, taken a fancy to me, for which 
you may thank your stars—although your life 
has been actually saved by the Prince having 
burned his fingers. But here comes my fa- 
ther.’ 

“A venerable old man entered the room, 
leaning on his stick. I was introduced in due 
form. 

“ «He had breakfasted in his own room,’ he 
said, ‘ having been ailing, but he could not rest 
quietly after he had heard there was an Eng- 
lishman in the house until he had himself wel- 
comed him.’ 

“T shall never forget the kindness I expe- 
rienced from-this worthy family—for three days 
I was fed and clothed by them as if I had been 
a member of the family. Like a boy asI was, 
[ had risen early on the fourth morning at grey 
dawn, to be aiding in dragging the fish-pond, 
so that it might be cleaned out. This was an 
annual amusement, in which the young men 
and women in the family, under happier cir- 
cumstances, had been in the invariable cus- 
tom of joining, and, changed as these were, 
they still preserved the fashion. The seine 
was cast in at one end, loaded at the bottom 
with heavy sinks, and buoyant at the top with 
corly floats. We hauled it along the whole 
length of the pond, thereby driving the fish 
into an enclosure about twenty feet square, 
with a sluice towards the pond, and another 
fronting the dull ditch that flowed past beyond 
it. Whenever we had hunted the whole of 
the finny tribes (barring those slippery youths, 
the eels, who, with all their cleverness, were 
left to dry in the mud) into the toils, we filled 
all the tubs, and pots, and pans, and vessels of 
all kinds and descriptions, some of them un- 
nameable, with the fat honest-looking Dutch- 
men, the carp and tench, who really submitted 
to their captivity with all the resignation of 
most ancient and quiet watchmen, scarcely 
indicating any sense of the irksomeness of cap- 
tivity, except by a lumbering sluggish flap of 


Treatment, 


their broad heavy tails. 


“ A transaction of this kind could not take 





ners, in the great stre of Hamburgh, to 
nd back sale te ego mend of groca tat that 
oe ituted its chief Senn, ~ is = 
was a deep ditch and glacis beyond ; 
We ep. oy was serene way, and both the 
sarp and counte were simple earthen 
—Ki § “rsokments, so that, had the ditch been filled 
Juston with fascines, there was no wall to face the 
badyou fing force after crossing it, nothing but a 
hough ren mound, precipitous enough, certainly, 
On the oi crowned with a low parapet wall of ma- 
.. Mf gory, and bristling with batteries, about half 
b with ny down, so that the muzzles of the guns 
vere fush with the neighbouring country be- 
of the Bn the ditch. Still there was wanting, to 
~‘Bla f 'y imagination, the strength of the high per- 
tHe icular wall, with its gaping embrasures, 
rechey wi frowning cannon. All this time it never 
acurred to me, that to breach such a defence 
© doe wthat we looked upon was impossible. You 
ough; F aisht have plumped yourshot into it until you 
converted it into an iron mine, but no 
i sped BH ium could have been forced in it by all the 
és illery in Europe; so battering in breach 
in his on Aa out Of the question, and this, in 
I vas trith, constituted the great strength of the 
re be. pace. We arrived, after an hour's drive, at 
hand tie villa belonging to my protector’s family, 
luded inj walked into a large room, with a comforta- 
PY & ilesove, and extensive preparations made for 
i F i comfortable breakfast. 
5 and “Presently three young ladies appeared; 
they were his sisters; blue eyed, fair haired, 
colo white skinned, round sterned, plump little par- 
tat | Traben sic gefrithstiicht ” said the eldest. 
other “* Pas encore, said he in Freuch, with a 
ave F sil «But, sisters, I have brought a stran- 
inl, ff cerhere, a young English officer, who was re- 
~| cantly captured in the river.’ 
“*An English officer !’ exclaimed the three 
mt Ff dies looking at me, a poor little dirty mid- 
hing shipman, in my soiled linen, unbrushed shoes, 
dirty trowsers and jacket, with my little square 
> of white cloth on the collar; and J began to 
| find the eloquent blood mantling in my cheeks, 
over Bi tingling in my ears; but their kindly feel- 
TY J igs got the better of a gentie propensity to 
ae ugh, and the youngest said— 
r “* Sie sind gerade zu rechter zeit gekom- 
. mn.’ When, finding that her German was 
Hebrew to me, she tried the other tack. ‘ Vous 
arnwez & propos, le déjeiiné est prét.’ 
th “However, I soon found that the moment 
he they were assured that I was in reality an 
faglishman, they all spoke English, and ex- 
| ceedingly well too. Our meal was finished, 
I was standing at the window looking out 
18s 
00 asmall lawn, where evergreens of the most 
“ beautiful kinds were chequered with little 
nd rund clumps of most luxuriant hollyhocks, 
and the fruit-trees in the neighbourhood were 
nf abeolutely nating to the earth under their 
> loads of apples Ts. 
" —— my friend came up to me; my 
Y J carsity could no longer be restrained. ‘Pray, 
Museum.—Vol. XXIL. 





place amongst a group of young folks without 
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shouts of laughter, and it was not until we had 
caught the whole of the fish in the pond, and 
placed them in safety, that I had leisure to look 
about me. The city lay about four miles distant 
from us, The whole country about Hamburgh 
is level, except the right bank below it, of the 
noble river on which it stands, the Elbe. The 
house where I was domiciled stood on nearly 
the highest point of this bank, which gradually 
sloped down into a swampy hollow, nearly 
level with the river. It then rose again gently 
until the swell was crowned with the beautiful 
town of Altona, and immediately beyond ap- 
peared the ramparts and tall spires of the no- 
ble city itself. 

“The morning had been thick and foggy, 
but as the sun rose, the white mist that had 
floated over the whole country, gradually con- 
centrated and settled down into the hollow 
between us and Hamburgh, covering it with 
an impervious veil, which even extended into 
the city itself, filling the lower part of it with 
a dense white bank of fog, which rose so high 
that the spires alone, with one or two of the 
most lofty buildings, appeared above the rol- 
ling sea of white fleece-like vapour, as if it 
had been a model of the stronghold, in place of 
the reality, packed in white wool, so distinct 
did it appear, diminished as it was in the dis- 
tance. On the tallest spire of the place, which 
was now sparkling in the early sunbeams, the 
French flag,the pestilent tricolor,that Upas-tree, 
waved sluggishly in the faint morning breeze. 

“It attracted my attention, and I pointed it 
out to my patron. Presently it was hauled 
down, and a series of signals was made at the 
yard-arm of a spar, that had been slung across 
it. Who can they be telegraphing to? thought 
I, while I could notice my host assume a most 
anxious and startled look, while he peered 
down into the hollow; but he could see no- 
thing, as the fog bank still filled the whole of 
the space between the city and the acclivity 
where we stood. 

“*What is that? said I; for I heard, or 
thought I heard, a low rumbling rushing noise 
in the ravine. Mr. * * * heard it as ee 
] apparently, for he put his finger to his lips 
—as much as to say, ‘Hold your tongue, my 
good boy—nous verons.’ 

“ It increased—the clattering of horses’ hoofs, 
and the clang of scabbards was heard, and, in 
a twinkling, the hussar caps of a squadron of 
light dragoons emerged from out the fog bank, 
as, charging up the road, they passed the small 
gate of green basket-work at a hand-gallop. 
I ought to have mentioned before that my 
friend's house was situated about half way up 
the ascent, so that the rising ground behind it 
in the cpposite direction from the city, shut 
out all view towards the country. After the 
dragoons passed, there was an interval of two 
minutes, when a troop of flying artillery, with 
three six-pound field-pieces, rattled after the 
leading squadron, the horses all in a lather, at 
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ing behind them as if they had : 
followed by their oite petting 
could see the leading squadron file tothe right 
—clear the low hedge—and then dj 

over the crest of the hill. Twenty or thi 
pioneers, who had been carried forward behing 
as many of the cavalry, were now seen busi): 
employed in filling up the ditch, and cotiny 
down the short scrubby hedge; and presently 
the artillery, coming up also, filed off : 
to the right, and formed on the very summitof 
the hill, distinctly visible between us and the 
grey cold streaks of morning. By the time we 
had noticed this, the clatter in our immediate 
neighbourhood was renewed, and a group of 
mounted officers dashed past us, up the path, 
like a whirlwind, followed, at a distance of 
twenty yards, by a single cavalier, apparently 
a general officer. These did not stop, as they 
rode at speed past the spot where the arti 
were in position, but, dipping over the summit, 
disappeared down the road, from which they 
did not appear to diverge, until they were lost 
to our view beyond the crest of the hill. The 
hum and buzz, and anon, the ‘ measured tread 
of marching men,’ in the valley between us 
and Hamburgh, still continued. The Jeading 
files of a light infantry regiment now appeared, 
swinging along at a round trot, with theirmus 
kets poised in their right hands—no knapsacks 
on their backs. They appeared to follow the 
route of the group of mounted cfficers, until we 
could see a puff of white smoke, then another 
and a third from the field-pieces, followed by 
thudding reports, there being no high ground 
nor precipitous bank, nor water in the neigh 
bourhood to reflect the sound, and make it eme- 
late Jove’s thunder. At this, they struck 
across the fields, and forming behind the guns, 
lay down flat on their faces, where they were 
soon hid from our view by the wreaths of 
white smoke, as the sluggish morning breeze 
rolled it down the hill-side towards us. 

“ «What the deuce can all this meap—is it 
a review!’ said J, in my innocence. 

“*A reconnoisance in force,’ groaned my 
friend. ‘The Allied troops must be at hand 
—now, God help us!’ 

“The women, like frightened hares, paused 
to look up in their brother’s face, as he kept 
his eye steadily turned towards the ridge of 
the ‘hill, and, when he involuntarily wrung bis 
hands, they gave a loud scream, a fearful com 
certo, and ran off into the house. ‘ 
“The breeze at this moment ‘aside the 
shroud of battle cast,’ and we heard a faint be 
gle call, like an echo wail in the distance, fron 
beyond the hill. It was instantly answeres by 
the loud, startling blare of a dozen of the light 
infantry bugles above us on the hill-side, and 
we could see them suddenly start from their 
lair, and form; while between us and the 
clearing morning sky, the cavalry, magnit 
into giants in the strong relief on the outline 


of the hill, were driven in straggling patrols, 





fuli speed, with the guns bounding and jump- 


like chaff, over the summit—their 


sabres spark- 
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‘a in the level sunbeams, and the reports of 
the red flashes of their pistols crackling down 


me They are driven in on the infantry,’ said 
*** He was right—but the light bat- 


Ain Engagement. 
must be in sight, for the French skirmishers 


are unquestionably driven in.’ 
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“A French officer at this moment rattled 


past us down the road at speed, and vanished 
in the hollow, taking the direction of the town. 


slon immediately charged over the hill, with | His hat fell off, as his horse swerved a little at 


loud hurrah, after admitting the beaten horse 

h their intervals, who, however, to give 
ihe devils their due, formed again in an instant, 
ger the shelter of the high ground. The 
utillery again opened their fire—the cavalry 
gece more advanced, and presently we could 
ge nothing but the field-pieces, with their 


the open gate as he 
ped to pick it up. 

with a loud ringing and hissing sound, pitched 
over the hill, and knocked one of the fish-tubs 
close to us to pieces, scattering the poor fish 
all about the lawn. 
a uvere boy I dashed out, and was busy picking 


ed. He never stop- 
resently a round shot, 


With the recklessness of 


three several groups of soldiers standing quiet-|them up, when Mr. * * * called to me to 


ly by them—a sure proof that the enemy’s 
ickets were now out of cannon-shot, and had 
jen driven back on the main body, and that 
the reemnoisance was still advancing. 

«What will not an habitual exposure to dan- 

do, even with tender women ! x 

«éThe French have advanced, so let us have 
our breakfast, Julia, my dear,’ said Mr. * * *, 
wweentered the honse. ‘ The Allied forces 
would have been welcome, however; and 


I dread what the ty’—. 
checked himself, remembering no doubt, ‘ that 
a bird of the air might carry the matter’—* I 
dread what he may do, if they are really in- 
vesting the place. 
very arena, where the struggle will doubtless 
be fiercest, we cannot abide. 
sisters, and pack up whatever you may have 


come back. 


“ « Let us go in, and await what may befall ; 
Here he prudently 


At any rate, here, in the 


So go, my dear 


surely, if they do come, they will respect our|tmost valuable, or most necessary. Nay, no 


sferings and hel plessness.’ 

«The eldest sister, to whom he spoke, shook 
berhead mournfully ; but, nevertheless, betook 
herself to her task of making coffee. 

«+What rumbling and rattling is that? 
aid * * * to an old servant who had just en- 
tered the room. 

*‘Two waggons with wounded men, sir, 
have passed onwards towards the town.’ 

**Ah! said mine host, in great bitterness 
of spirit. 

«But allons, we proceeded to make the 
best use of our time—Ham, good—fish, excel- 
lent—eggs, fresh—coffee, superb—when we 
wain heard the field-pieces above us open 
their fire, and in the intervals we could distin- 
guish the distant rattle of musketry. Present- 
ly this rolling fire slackened, and after a few 
scattering shots here and there, ceased alto- 
gether; but the cannon on the hill still conti- 
nued to play. We were by this time all 
standing in a cluster in the porch of the villa, 
before which stood the tubs with the finny spoil 
of the fish-pond, on a small paddock of velvet 
grass, about forty yards square, separated froin 
the high-road by a low ornamental fence of 
green basket-work, as already mentioned. The 
firing from the great guns increased, and every 
now and then I thought I heard a distant 
sound, as if the reports of the guns above us 
had been reflected from some precipitous bank. 

“*Idid not know that there was any echo 

,’ said the youngest girl. 

“*Alas, Janette!’ said her brother, ‘I fear 
hat is no'echo;’ and he put up his hand to 
his ear, and listened in breathless suspense. 

he sound was repeated. 

“*The Russian cannon replying to those on 
the hill!’ said Mr. * * *, with startling ener- 
gy. ‘God help uz! it can no longer be an 
thir of posts; the heads of the Allied columns 





tears; and I will attend to our poor old father, 
and get the carriage ready, if, God help me, I 
dare use it.’ 


“¢But where, in the name of all that is 


fearful, shall we go?’ said his second sister. 
* Not back te Hamburgh—not to endure ano- 
ther season of such deep degradation—not to 
be exposed———Oh, brother, you saw we all 
submitted to our fate without a murmur, and 
laboured cheerfully on the fortifications, when 
compelled to do so by that inhuman monster 


Davoust, amidst the ribaldry of a licentious sol- 


diery, merely because poor Janette had helped 
to embroider a standard for the brave Hanseatic 


Legion—you know how we bore this’—here 
the sweet girl held out her delicate hands, 
galied by actual and unwonted labour—‘ and 
many other indignities, until that awful night, 
when No, brother, we shall await the ar- 
rival of the Russians, even should we see our 





once happy home converted into a field of bat- 


tle; but into the city we shall not go.’ 

“+ Be it so, then, my dearest sister.—Wil- 
helm, put up the stuhl wagen.’ 

“He had scarcely returned into the break- 
fast-room, when the door opened, and the very 
handsome young officer, the aide-de-camp of 
the Prince, whom I had seen the night I was 
carried before Davoust, entered, splashed up to 
the eyes, and much heated and excited. I no- 
ticed blood on the hilt of his sword. His or- 
derly sat on his foaming steed, right opposite 
where I stood, wiping his bloody sabre on his 
horse’s mane. The women grew pale; but 
still they had presence of mind enough to do 
the honours with self-possession. The stran- 
ger wished us a good morning; and on bein 
asked to sit down to breakfast, he unbuckl 
his sword, threw it from him with a clash on 
the floor, and then, with all the grace in the 
world, addressed himself to discuss the comes- 
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tibles. He tried a slight approach to jesting 
now and then; but seeing the heaviness of 
heart which prevailed amongst the women, he, 
with the good-breeding of a man of the world, 
forbore to press his attentions. 

“ Breakfast being finished, and the ladies 
having retired, he rose, buckled on his sword 
again, drew on his gloves, and taking his hat 
in his hand, he advanced to the window, and 
desired his men ‘ to fall in.” 

ns 7 Men—what men?” said the poor Mr. 
* * 

“« * Why, the Marshal has had a company of 
sapeurs for these three days back in the ad- 
joining village—they are now here.’ 

“¢Here!’ exclaimed * * *; ‘what do the 
sappers here” Two of the soldiers carried 
slow matches in their hands, while their mus- 
kets were slung at their backs. ‘There isno 
mine to be sprung here” 

“The young officer heard him with great 

liteness, but declined giving any answer. 

he next moment he turned towards the la- 
dies, and was making himself as agrecable as 
time and circumstances would admit, when a 
shot came crashing through the roof, broke 
down the ceiling, and knocking the flue of the 
stove to pieces, rebounded from’ the wall, and 
rolled harmlessly beneath the table. He was 
the only person who did not start;or evince any 
dread. He merely cast his eyes upward and 
smiled. He then turned to * * *, who 
stood quite collected, but very pale, near where 
the stove had stood, and held out his hand to 
him. 

“ «On my honour,’ said the young soldier, 
‘it grieves me to the very heart; but I must 
obey my orders. It is no longer an affair of 

sts; the enemy is pressing on us in force. 
The Allied columnsare in sight; their cannon- 
shot have but now penetrated your roof; we 
have but driven in their pickets; very soon 
they will be here; and jn the event of their 
advance, my orders are to burn down this 
house and the neighbouring village.’ 

“A sudden flush rushed into Mr. * * *’s 
face. ‘Indeed! does the Prince really’ 

“ The young officer bowed, and with some- 
thing more of sternness in his manner than 
he had yet used, he said, ‘Mr * * *, I duly 
appreciate your situation, and respect your 
feelings; but the Prince of Eckmuhl is my su- 
perior officer, and under other circumstances’— 
Here he slightly touched the hilt of his sword. 

“ ¢ For meat ] don’t care,’ said * * *; ‘but 
what is to become of my sisters !” 

“ «They must proceed to Hamburgh.’ 

“«Very well—tet me order the stuhl wagen, 
and give us, at all events, half an hour to move 
our valuables.’ 

“ *Certainly,” said the young officer; ‘and I 
will myself see you safe into the city.’ 

“ Who says that eels cannot be made used to 
sk'nning! The poor girls continued their little 
preparations with an alacrity and presence of 





Fom Cringle’s Log. 


ther screaming nor fainting, and : 
the carriage was at the a then? ha 
female domestics, were ready to ‘mount, | 
cannot better describe their vehicle, than by 
comparing it toa canoe mounted on four w 
connected by a long perch, with a coach-bor 
at the bow, and three gig bodies hung athwart 
ships, or slung inside of the canoe, by leather 
thongs. At the moment we were starting, Mr 
* * * came close to me and whi Dy 
you think your ship will still be in the river? 

“ T answered that J made no doubt she wag 

“ «But even if she be not,’ said he, ‘the Hol. 
stein bank is open to us. Anywhere but Ham. 
burgh now.’ And the scalding tears randown 
his cheeks, 

“ At this moment there was a bustle on the 
hill-top, and presently the artillery began once 
more to play, while the musketry breezed wp 
again in thedistance. A mounted bugler rode 
half way down the hill, and sounded the recall, 
The young officer hesitated. The man wave 
his hand, and blew the advance. 

“ «It must be for us—answer it.’ His bugle 
did so. ‘Bring the pitch, men—the flax—» 
now—break the windows, and let the air in~ 
set the house on fire; and, Sergeant Guido, 
remain to prevent it being extinguished~] 
shall fire the village as we pass through.’ 

“ He gave the word to face about, and desir. 
ing the men to follow at the same swinging 
run with which the whole of the infantry had 
originally advanced, he spurred his hone 
against the hill, and soon disappeared. 

“ My host’s resolution seemed now taken, 
Turning to the sergeant—‘ My good fellow, 
the reconnoisance will soon be returning; | 
shall precede it into the town.’ 

“The man, a fine vieux moustache, hesi- 
tated. 

“ My friend saw it, and hit him in a French 
man’s most assailable quarter. 

“The ladies, my good man—the ladies— 
you would not have them drive pell mell in 
with the troops, exposed most likely to the 
fire of the Prussian advanced guard, would 
you ?” 

’ “The man grounded his musket, and touch 
ed his cap—* Pass on.’ 

“ Away we trundled, until coming to a eros 
road, we turned down towards the river, and at 
the angle we could see thick wreaths of smoke 
curling up into the air, showing that the bar- 
barous order had been but too effectually ful- 
filled. 

“+ What is that? said * * *. A horse with 
his rider entangled, and dragged by the stir 
rup, passed us at full speed, leaving a long 
track of blood on the road. ‘* Who is that! 
The coachman drove on, and gave no answer; 
until, at a sharp turn, we came upon the bruis 
ed and now breathless body of the young of 
ficer, who had so recently obeyed the savage 
behests of his brutal commander. There was 
a musket-shet right in the middle of his fine 





mind that truly surprised me. Their was nei- 


forehead, like a small blue point, with ove 

















or two heavy black drops of blood oozing 
fom it. His pale features wore a mild and 

id expression, evincing that the number- 
jess lacerations and bruises, which were evi- 
dent through his torn uniform, had been in- 
ficted on a breathless corpse. 

«The driver of the stuhl wagen skulled 
slong, until we arrived at the beautiful, at a 
nile off, but the beastly, when close to, village 
of Blankenese. . . 

«When the voiture stopped in the village, 
there seemed to be a nonplusation, to coin a 
word for the nonce, between my friend and his 
asters. They said something very sharply ; 
ad with a degree of determination that star- 
ded me. He gave noanswer. Presently the 
Amazonian attack was renewed. 

«*We shall go on board,’ said they. 

«‘Very well,’ said he; ‘ but have patience, 
have patience.’ 

«*No, no; Wann wird man sich einschif- 

miissen ?” 

«By this time we were in the heart of the 
village, and surrounded with a whole lot, forty 
at the least, of Blankenese boatmen. We 
were not long in selecting one of the fleetest- 
lookitg of those very fleet boats, when we all 
trundled on board, and I now witnessed what 
stuck me as being an awful sign of the times. 
The very coachman of the stuhl wagen, after 
conversing a moment with his master, re- 
tumed to his team, tied the legs of the poor 
creatures as they stood, and then with a sharp 
nife cut their jugular veins through and 
through on the right side, having previously 
reined them up sharp to the left, so that, be- 
fre starting, we could sce three of the team, 
which consisted of four superb bays when we 
started, level with the soil and dead; the near 
wheeler only holding out on his forelegs. 

“We shoved off at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, and after having twice been driven 
into creeks on the Holstein shore by bad wea- 
ther, we arrived about two next morning safely 
on board the ‘Torch, which immediately got 
uvler weigh for England. After my story 
had been told to the Captain, I left my pre- 
server and his sisters in his hands, and [ need 
scarcely say that they had as hearty a welcoine 
«3 the worthy old soul could give them, and 
dived into the midshipman’s berth for a mor- 
#lof comfort, where, in a twinkling, [ was 

into the secrets of a pork pie.” 
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From the Atheneum. 
PIOZZIANA.* 


Tuts is a lively little book, and cannot fail 
to be sought after and read with pleasure by all 
the admirers of Boswell’s Johnson, and the Me- 
moirs and Anecdotes of Dr. Burney. It con- 
seis of letters and observatioas concerning men 
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and books of the days of Burke and Johnson, as 
well as those of Byron and Scott, and contains 
much about those eminent men, and others 
scarcely less distinguished, which the world 
will be thankful to know ; nor is thisall: when- 
ever the lady has written a letter, or made 
some remark, sarcastic or serious, the gentle- 
man, her friend, gives us an explanatory disser- 
tation, often much to the purpose, and always 
in a kindly spirit, if not adiscerning one. This 
renders the work a great curiosity in its way ; 
we only wish that the editor, or author, or what- 
ever he is, had known the lively and sarcastic 
relict of the great English brewer and the Ital- 
ian fiddler earlier in life, that he might have 
made a more extensive collection of her clever 
letters and smart sayings. 

Mrs. Piozzi is known to the world by the 
partiality of Dr. Johnson; by her own enter- 
taining anecdotes of the great philosopher ; her 
Tour in Italy ; the inimitable biography of Bos- 
well, and by her suddenly throwing aside the 
weeds which she wore as the relict of Thrale, 
and giving her hand to Piozzi, an Italian mu- 
sician, who was instructing her daughters. All 
these circumstances united in rendering her 
name a name of note. But she had merit all 
herown. She was lively, witty, and handsome ; 
wrote agreeable verses—satires too, upon occa- 
sion; had a singular knack of paying compli- 
ments ; could be, and was ironical and sarcastic 
on those who displeased her; invited to her 
house all who were distinguished in her day for 
science or genius; and while she sat at the 
head of her first husband’s table, was seldom 
without the presence of such men as Burke, 
Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Boswell, and 
Burney, among whom she divided the good 
things of this life with a readiness of hand and 
a grace which showed she thought the task a 
pleasant one. It was generally suspected, too, 
that the displeasure of Johnson at her second 
marriage originated in something like disap- 
pointment; he had perhaps expected to be con- 
sulted, nor has this surmise been at all discoun- 
tenanced by the lady herself: but it is neither 
for their fame nor their philosophy that rosy 
young widows make the second choice among 
the sons of men; and Johnson, who knew the 
world well, could not be ignorant of this. We 
have sometimes been inclined to set down Bos- 
well’s visible dislike of the lady, after she be- 
came Mrs. Piozzi, to her discontinuing those 
frequent and welcome invitations to venison 
and wine, to which neither Johnson nor Boswell 
were insensible. But we shall detain our read- 
ers no longer, and proceed at once to spread 
before them some of the choice things of the 
book. 

The first person we are introduced to, is Mr. 
Gitford, the satirist and critic: her conduct on 
meeting with him, shows how well she could 
command a temper which she acknowledged 


was touchy :— ; 
“She, one evening, asked me abruptly if I 





did not remember the scurrilous lines in which 
3Qq2 
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she had been depicted by Gifford in his ‘ Baviad 
and Meeviad.’ And, not waiting for my answer, 
for I was indeed too much embarrassed to give 
one quickly, she recited the verses in question, 
and added, ‘how do you think “ Thrale’s gray 
widow” revenged herself? I contrived to get 
myself invited to meet him at supper at a 
friend's house (I think she said in Pall Mall) 
soon after the publication of his poem, sat op- 
posite to him, saw that he was “ perplexed in 
the extreme ;” and smiling, proposed a glass of 
wine as a libation to our future good fellowship. 
Gifford was sufficiently a man of the world to 
understand me, and nothing could be more 
courteous and entertaining than he was while 
we remained together.’ This, it must be al- 
lowed was a fine trait of character, evincing 
thorough knowledge of life, and a very power- 
ful mind.” 

She loved to look back, in her old age, to the 
days when she lived at Streatham, and enjoyed 
the company of the wise and the witty :-— 

% Sometimes, when she favoured me and 
mine with a visit, she used to look at her little 
self, as she called it, and speak drolly of what 
she once was, as if talking of some one else; 
and one day, turning to me, I remember her 
saying, ‘no, I never was handsome; I had 
always too many strong points in my face for 
beauty.’ [ ventured to express a doubt of this, 
and said that Doctor Johnson was certainly an 
admirer of her personal charms. She replied 
that she believed his devotion was at least as 
warm towards the table and the table-talk at 
Streatham. This was, as is well known, Mrs. 
Thrale’s place of residence in the country. I 
was tempted to. observe that . thought, as | 
still do, that Johnson’s anger on the event of 
her second marriage was excited by some feel- 
ing of disappointment ; and that I suspected he 
had formed hopes of attaching her to himself. 
It would be disingenuous on my part to.attempt 
to repeat her answer: | forget it; but the im- 
pression on my mind is that she did not contra- 
dict me.” 

In one of her conversations, she said, that 
when Lady Howe cut down Pope’s Willow, 
fourscore years after the poet planted it, the 
eommon people cried Shame ! and struggled for 
chips and twigs: she had a tea-chest made out 
of it. She madea pause, and then began to 
apeak of Johnson, of whom she related the fol- 
lowing story, which shows that she had a touch 
of the vixen rather than that the- Doctor was 
deficient in moral propriety :— 

“ Johnson was, on the whole,.a rigid moral- 
iat ; but he could be ductile, I may say, servile; 
and I will give you an instance. We had a 
Jarge dinner-party at our house; Johnson sat on 
one side of me, and Burke on the other; and in 
the company there was a young female (Mrs. 
Piozzi named her) to whom. I, in my peevish- 
ness, thought Mr. Thrale superfluously atten- 
tive, to the neglect of me and others; especially 

of myself, then near my confinement, and dis- 


Piozziana. 


T. very unceremoniously begged 

lehange place with Sophy —, yh. b 
threatened with a sore-throat, and might bei 
jured by sitting near the door. J had rl 
swallowed a spoonful of soup when this oceuy. 
red, and was so overset by the coarseness of the 
proposal], that I burst into tears, said something 
petulant—that perhaps ere long, the lady mi 
be at the head of Mr. T.’s table, withes 
placing the mistress of the house, &c., and » 
left the apartment. I retired to the drawi 
room, and for an hour or two contended with 
with my vexation as I best could, when Johp. 
son and Burke came up. On seeing them, | 
resolved to give a jobation to both, but fixed op 
Johnson for my charge, and asked him if he 
had noticed what passed, what I had suffered, 
and whether, allowing for the state of my 
nerves, | was much to blame? He answered, 
‘Why, possibly not ; your feelings were out. 
raged.’ I said, ‘ Yes, greatly so; and I cannot 
help remarking with what blandness and com. 
posure you witnessed the outrage. Had this 
transaction been told of others, your anger 
would have known no bounds; but, towards a 
man who gives good dinners, &c. you wer 
meekness itself!’ Johnson coloured, and Burke, 
I thought, looked foolish ; but 1 had not a word 
of answer from either.” 

We have some suspicion that the story of 
Henry of Richmond, and the sword with whieh 
he fought at Bosworth, is apocryphal: can any 
of our antiquarian friends throw light upon it!— 

“King Henry VIII. when Eari of Richmond, 
and on his way to fight Richard the, Third a 
Bosworth, stopped for a day at Mostyn-hall; 
and on leaving, told Lady Mostyn that, should 
he be victorious as he hoped to be, he would, 
when the battle was over, send her his sword 
by a special messenger, whom he should des 
patch from the field. He won the day, and 
sent the sword, as he promised ; and for agesit 
hung in the armoury at Mostyn. Buta good 
old lady of the family at length observing that 
the hilt was of pure gold, and exclaiming that 
it was a pity metal of such value should lie us 
less, had the handle melted down, and converted 
into a caudle-eup. The blade was lost.” 

Our friends of the north will be glad to hear 
that Johnson’s dislike of the Scotch was a 
sumed, not serious—if his serious cuts and 
thrusts would have been sharper than bis feints, 
the Scotch are as well withoutthem:— 

“ She greatly admired, she said, the Scottish 
people, admitting that I was right in observing, 
as I did to compliment her, that Boswell was 
an obtuse man,.and did not understand Johnson, 
when he represents him as malevolently dix 
posed towards Scotland ;, while, in fact, his sar- 
castie mode of speaking of that nation was on 
his way of being facetious. Thisled her tore- 
mark that she knew the famous John Wilkes 
well, and had often enjoyed his fine ‘eonverst- 
tion talent’. She recalled the droll retort of 
Wilkes, when he one day overheard Johnsm 





mally low-spirited ;, notwithstanding which Mr. 


enlarging: on the. subject 


of human. freedom 
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ied out, ‘What is the man saying! 
wi ated Oe Ls odilly in hie mouth, as Reli- 

. ld in mine !’ ; ; 

o venting to Mackenzie, she said she did 
pot, any more than Doctor Johnson, think highly 
of his ‘Man of the World ;’ and that Johnson, 
name she frequently introduced, was the 
reverse of illiberal with regard to Scotland, or 

ish genius; for that he perpetually took 
nities of applauding both; and was one 
time speaking most praisingly of Thomson, 
when a Scotch gentleman came in; on which 
Johnson immediately desisted ; and said after- 
wards, that he ‘could not endure to hear one 
Soot magnify another, which he knew would 
bathe cate. casi 

Mrs. Piozzi occasionally says a word or two 
ia ber letters of such new books as engaged the 
attention of the Coterie, of which she was a 
ulking and corresponding member. In the 
following , she discusses Godwin, and 
jismisses Scott in a few words: 

«Godwin’s new romance pleases. nobody :— 
though I like the story of a man, who, early 
crossed in love, lives quite alone, treating his 
servants as mere automata, and only desiring 
foremain undisturbed: till—the fall of some 
planks discovers to him that an attorney, and 
his nephew, were settled in quiet possession of 
his spacious mansion, and ample domain ; and 
that his domestics were at the command of those 
men, assisting to keep him up as a confirmed 
lunatic. * 

“The ladies are all reading Ros. Roy, long 
waited for, and, in my miad, good for little. 
‘Frankenstein’ is a filthy thing; and ‘ Mande- 
ville’ a dull one: they have their admirers, 
however.” 

What follows is far better, and very pleas- 
ingly told :-— ‘ 

“There isa new book come out since I wrote 
lst; or did 1 mention it to youbefore! Frank- 
enstein. His female readers are divided strange- 
ly; one girl told me she was so affected reading 
italone, that she started up, and rang the bell 
from the agitation of spirits. Another lady said, 
“Lord bless me, what alarmed her, I wonder ! 
itisa rhodomontading story ; I slept over it.’ 
But it is,as you observe, according to the frame 
one's mind isin. A petty shopkeeper in West- 
minster once related to me, how she went with 
many others to’see the great Duchess of Nor- 
thumberland’s funeral; it took place at night, 
for the purpose of increasing the solemnity ; 
and she was buried in Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel. When at last one lamp alone was left 
burning on the tomb in that immense pile of 
gothic architecture, and the crowd was pushing 
to get out, Mrs. Gardner (that was her name) 
lost her shoe; and endeavouring to rejain it, 
lost, as it were, the tide of company ; and heard 
the great Abbey-doors close on her, with a 
sound that reverberated through all the aisles, 
pote every possibility of making her case 
hown to those without. ‘ Dear, dear! and 


Godwin—Scoti—Miss O' Neill, &c. 
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did you do?’ ‘Why, to be sure, Ma'am, I 
thought I should cateh a shocking cold; so I 
wrapt two handkerchiefs round my head and 
throat; and crept into a seat in the choir, as 
they call it, where I fell fast asleep; not with- 
out a good deal of uneasiness, lest the ’prentice 
boy—since my poor husband’s death—should 
lie a-bed in the morning, and shop should be 
neglected; till those sexton fellows, or what- 
ever you cal] them, should Iet me get home to 
breakfast.’ If ever I told you this ‘ round, un- 
varnished tale’ before, the ladies will recollect 
it; but I think it is mot among my potted 
stories.” 

From authors, it is but a step to actors and 
actresses : respecting Miss O’Neill, she writes 
as follows :— 

“ Miss O'Neill has fascinated all eyes; no 
wonder : she is very fair, very young, and inno- 
cent-looking ; of gentlest manners in appear- 
ance certainly ; and lady-like to an exactness 
of imitation. The voice and emphasis are not 
delightful to my old-fashioned ears : but all must 
feel that her action is quite appropriate. Where 
passionate love and melting tenderness are to 
be expressed, she carries criticism quite away. 
The scene with Stukely disappointed me: I 
hated to see indignation degenerate into shrew- 
ishness, and hear so lovely a creature scold the 
man ina harsh accent—such as you now are 
hearing in the street! My aristocratic preju- 
dices, too, led me to think she under-dressed 
her characters; one is used to fancy an audi- 
ence entitled to‘respect from all public per- 
formers ; and Belvidera’s plain black gown, and 
her fine hair twisted up, as the girls do for what 
they call an old cat’s card party, pleased me 
not. While—the men admired even to ecstasy, 
as perfectly natural, that which I believe de- 
lighted them chiefly—as it was frequent. and 
fashionable.” 

That the spirit of Scotland was strong in 
Helen Maria Williams, may be seen by a single 
anecdote :— 

“ Did I ever tell you of a Count Andriani, 
who dined with Mr. Piozzi and me once in Ha- 
nover Square? Helen Maria Williams met 
him, and whispered me, before dinner, how 
handsome she ‘thought him. He was very 
showy-looking ; and had made a long tour about 
our British dominions. While the dessert was 
upon the table, I asked him which was finest — 
Loch Lomond or the Lake of Killarney? ‘Oh, 
no comparison,” was his reply ;. «the Irish lake 
is a body of water worth looking at, even by 
those who, like you: and I, have lived on the 
banks of Lago Maggiore, that much resembles, 
and little surpasses_it; the Highland beauty is 
acold beauty, truly.’ Helen’s Seoteh blood 
and national prejudice boiled over in the course 
of this conversation; and when the Jadies re- 
tired to the drawing-room after dinner, ‘I was 
mistaken in that man’s features,’ said she; ‘ he 
is not handsome at all, when one looks more at 
him.’ Comical enough, was it not ?” 





What did you think, Mrs. Gardner, and what} 


There is much good sense and discernment 
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w on p, in green coats and wl Istic ; em clever  ¥ 
ee Sir John S. has done better, or Burke“ At the -ti 
planted his mountains to a large extent ; pointed out At the time I refer to, great 8 
— with fine forest timber Many fi ighty nowned vt — in the whole. rales 
ink it a folly; but he says o- riends | wore a bl » Statesman, and write ate Bade t 
ply Be i erlang pal peed be 
e below. And what signifi 148! curly hair, mad gs; and a wig of hj a 
men and horses to piece gnifies tearing | monly use e to look natural, Heaao § am 
s, to cultivate and only used spectacles ; ne, He also 
nure these upper regi - ate and ma- | descri ‘ cles; so that it i com HB he com 
gions, which will be escribe his face. B “ is not easy 
profitable when more in ch more | wrink| ut I noticed that h Wo Bh besrers 
: ; ter. The foll es, and those mor e had 
was in forgetting to sow on ; Se y had a double chi . e of thought than a 
plantations, which they hel urnips among the/a rather | chin, as it is termed ; lar “> 
to keep clean ; : er long, irregular 3 large nostri, We 
pay labourers hesiden.” N P p clean ; and |it were, a loose nose, and a wide, and, first nc 
a harvest; all our wh ever was seen suchjers have. Hi mouth, such as many public : Ww 
row night, and oats ae poi Pao ing to ; though = per sr ; + worth he ah 
morning. But—whil beaten aot ay |as he would k was often unbecoming v 
aw are repining . ~ opirit of Ph aes the _ the other Gut a te eee wav 
vades ever rt ie . . ms per- is body from sid : boson , and swi i 
labourers td sane a bay Shayne The oe @ ene a. 4 = boy = Me feet wen = 
shilli j enty-one | on ; : shma 
father tees py tee week ; and aan ns ee cen —: “_ which nig ony 
which is cut in the oaeas y—the date of which there is no excuse i. hu 
house which Mr. Beloe, God f ne, 1537; the of good edueation must ade ~~ nglish 
said that dear Mr. Piozzi slled’ dor him, has — their own language; and _ how to pro 
were only five shillings ; ay a of discernment and talents wake aileaitt JOUR 
mean in 1740, or then aren: ‘at Ga days, | = a chooses to do so “aes 
men tape ca umn ot cs “ 
; reamed of wearing sh so grand ce, his words flowed i 
Beane roast meat, except at hay - iain anl oul end he co abounded in haps 
oe Nc who can unriddle this enigma I have heard him oy oy mn on 
financiers and deeper litici *| not remember bei ral hours together, I do 
Plea gener ps per policinstas ratience while he mason hs eps” 
rs will be treated with good bacon di Pitt Pitt s legs.” : 
or hea 1 ~ father’s hinds, as —— - with ewig bbe > belie —_ 
: 9 emselves out aes tl1- | coloured hair, . He hadii 
ings, and were happy, and ed parr shill- | jecting rear. ey, watery eyes, and a pro youth, 
and the renters willing to kee ges clean, | forehead, in the part nose, @ little turned up. His head — 
the squire besides 7 pa pointer for | far out part nearest to his eyebrows, came by bin 
, es. What a lett , as may be - 
claims dear Mrs. fro er 1s this! ex-|and to those who ona in his statues and busts; 
But Solomon says little can oo a L. P.!| gave the notion of ae ain of human faces, [Mind 
those ‘* whose talk is of bullock , per from | possible clearness of tho ae eye 
to enter into the detail of thi s;? and I like|character; and such he ught, and firmness of four ti 
last place, well pete P pm. _ Sirst and | occasion. His ranch pate himself on every heart 
for a short time, thank God! = dear friends ;| (and I seldom heard him speaking in the House § sate o 
at Bath you will fix your vesidene™ t where | Was very lordly and conantines team rae 
sidence ! t - Fn ge ing; he gene j 
stretched forth his right arm to its enettngh 7 


At page 128 we 
eay’ ot ’ are told that Allan _| kept his t art 
y’s lyrics were not written by the tengo which per aa ms i ppp 1 
: s , and his feet at 
distance from each other, and ate deliberately, but, au 


the *G . 
ep a a 
, who frequented + | li . 
hos ocean all equented a tavern kept ike a person 
a *— = ~ as the Scottish and ina easieal te aera be? = 
. . - et that no ° Sheridan.--" Sheri ost as & the 
antiquarian fiends in th we fo... Sheridan was above the middle nig 
+ onal Mrs. Piozzi ete ow pg — cf ioe . oy oer were well Sek but rather ont 
riend, that fe , Says her , and his shoulders ' : : 
that the “Gentle Shepherd? had a suspicion | fyc¢ leg perceptibly eg seg ey a 
by a person of the name fr Rm vig rosy page me pert, wes fot, end ot on "Dh 
~ mson! This| a: ery t ‘ 
Fie » Neca — ¢ ‘Thomson is the Bh ame epee Are Heer soso or Rin Soon of dar or 
ade: ns,’ and we h 2 colour, ea : ---large, of & 
the facetious lady was weltinn, ~ doubt that ater —. as if fire came from them; ay 
her reverend friend; we hope | 8 it is called, |could bear t arcane in front of him, few - 
no other of her qupermantal 6 has related | In selena ro aunily ot ee ba bed 
stories. We) and variety of Sden; tile ie Swan preven 
; using both arms wil 
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. their movements one might/a t deal of genuine fun in Spencer’s con- 
[0 speak Paes bat he was saying. His voice vention, as val as a great deal of refined 
: sel Con) ost every sort of musical sound; it| sentiment in his verses. I liked both, for both 
ke thea ¥ semetinien as sweet as the notes of a violin,| were perfectly aristocratic in their way ; nei- 
m clever ind at others as mellow - an _—. He —_ - ay one nor the other was —— to —_ 
master riginal wit, rhetoric withou e canaille j j the 
ol ssealoboquence of every kind, that he} detter. tee yen ‘sheer ‘al Ta say 
45 2m BE nade those who heard him speak believe him in| against it, very delightful in my day ; that is to 
> usually BF the right for the time, be the subject of a say, there were some six or seven very delightful 
whut it might. He was, in short, neither moral,| people among the hundred commonplace that 

g of fui, BH jamed, nor wise; but so amazingly clever that/ one saw every day,—seven stars, the pleiades, 
Iso con- IF he completely imposed himself as such upon his) visible when all others had hid their diminish- 
easy to IF euers, while declaiming either on the hustings) oq heads; and look where we may, where is 
ad many fF rin parliament. the place that we can find so many stars united 
age. He We have quoted largely, because this is the| elsewhere? Moore, Campbell, Rogers, Spen- 
on frst notice the public will have of the contents] cer, as poets ; and how many conversationists 
ay ofa work, which, with many faults, has great} to be added to the galax of stars,—one set 
h listen (merit, and cannot be regarded otherwise than| irradiating our libraries of a morning, and the 
coming, ss a valuable addition to the stock of national/other illuminating onr dining-rooms of an 
pocket, ff materials, out of which the lives and characters] evening! All this was, and would be, very de- 
¢f illustrious men of Britain will be drawn by/|lightful, could you have confined the stars 





inj 
con sme future biographer. We may be tempted| within their own planets; but, alas! they were 
he not & toretarn to it for a few more anecdotes. given to wander into other spheres, and often 
light be set in the arctic circles, the frozen zones of 
on, for <—nepee —. I often thought at that time Be 
. ' , ‘ tinu yron,) that England had reached the 
= Rea Gey How Wontily Mageatne, pinnacle,—that point a as no advance 
ishun § JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH |can be made, a nation must retrograde,—and 
ntly, it LORD BYRON. I don’t think I was wrong. Our army had ar- 
his ti By the Countess of Blessington. No, VI. rived at a state of perfection before unknown ; 
h were Wellington’s star was in the ascendant, and 


wed in Continued from p. 708. all others paled before its influence. We had 
patos She had all of philosophy, save its morose-|Grey, Grenville, Wellesley, and Holland in 
rt. ness, and all of nature, save its defects and|the House of Peers, and Sheridan, Canning, 
i general faiblesse ; or if some portion of fai-| Burdett, and Tierney in the Commons. In 
‘Fl ilesse attached to her, it only served to render} society we were rich in poets, then in their 
rskin, bet more torbearing to the errors of others. I} zenith, now alas! fallen into the sear and yel- 
light ave often thought, that, with a little more|low leaf; and in wits of whom one did not 
pr fp fouth, Lady M—— might have turned my speak in the past tense. Of these, those whom 
head—at all events she often turned my heart,| the destroyer Time has not cut off he has mu- 


. His ; : alge 
jon by bringing me back to mild feelings, when the|tilated,—the wine of their lives has turned 
wuss; | demon passion was strong within me. Her|sour,—and lost its body, and who is there to 


faces, j mind and heart were as fresh as if only six-|supply their places? The march of intellect 
sates ‘een summers had flown over her, instead of|/has been preceded by pioneers, who have le- 
ss of ff ‘our times that number; and the mind and/velled all the eminences of distinction, and 
every ff heart always leave external marks of their| reduced all to the level of decent mediocrity. 

louse fF state of health. Goodness is the best cosmetic} _“ It is said that as people grow old they mag- 
ent) fF that has yet been discovered, for I am of opi-| nify the superiority of past times, and detract 
rally jf ion that, not according to our friend Moore—| from the advantages of the present: this is 
igt, ‘As the shining casket’s worn natural enough; ~ a - advan- 
heat rae ty tages were equal, we view them through a 
oper The gem within will tarnish too,’— different medium,-—the sight, like all the other 
iely, but, au contraire, the decay of the gem wil!|senses, loses its fine perceptions, and nought 
ook, J tumish the casket—the sword will wear away | looks as bright through the dim optics of age 
ll the scabbard. Then how rare is it to see age|as through the bright ones of youth; but as I 
> ge its experience without its hardness of|have only reached the respectable point of 
a heart! and this was Lady M——'s case. She| middle age (continued Byron,) I cannot attri- 
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was 4 captivating creature, malgré her eleven| bute my opinion of the falling off of the present 
or twelve lustres, and I shall always love her.jmen to my senility; and 1 really see or hear 
“Did you know William Spencer, the Poet|of no young men, either in the literary or po- 

y litical fields of London, who promise to supply 

ma.) His was — what your countrymen/|the places of the men of my time—no suc- 
call an elegant mind, polished, graceful, and|cessional crop to replace the passing or the 
satimental, with just enough gaiety to prevent/| past.” I told Byron that the march of intellect 
bus lachrymose, and enough sentiment toj had rendered the spread of knowledge so ge- 
prevent his being too anacreontic. There was] neral, that young mea abstained from writing, 


of Society, as they used to call him? (said By- 
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or at least from publishing, until they thought 
they had produced something likely to obtain 
attention, which was now much more difficult 
to be obtained than formerly, as people grew 
more fastidious every day. He would not agree 
to this, but maintained that mediocrity was the 
distinguishing feature of the present times, 
and that we should see no more men like those 
of his day. To hear Byron talk of himself, 
one would suppose that instead of thirty-six, 
he was sixty years old: there is no affectation 
in this, as he says he feels all the languor and 
exhaustion of age. 

Byron always talks in terms of high admi- 
ration of Mr. Canning; says he is a man of 
superior abilities, brilliant fancy, cultivated 
mind, and most effective eloquence; and adds 
that Canning only wanted to be born to a good 
estate to have made a great statesman. For- 
tune (continued Byron) would have saved him 
from tergiversation, the bare suspicion of which 
is destructive to the confidence a statesman 
ought to inspire. As it is, said he, Canning is 
brilliant, but not great, with all the elements 
in him that constitute greatness. 

Talking of Lord » Byron observed that 
his success in life was a proof of the weight 
that fortune gave a man, and his popularity a 
certain sign of his mediocrity: “the first (said 
Byron) puts him out of the possibility of being 
suspected of mercenary motives; and the se- 
cond precludes envy ; yet you hear him praised 
at every side for his independence!—and a 
great merit it is truly (said he) in a man who 
has high rank and large fortune,—what can 
he want, and where could be the temptation 
to barter his principles since he already has 
all that people seek in such a traffic? No, I see 
no merit in Lord 3s independence; give 
me the man who is poor and untitled, with ta- 
lents to excite temptition and honesty to re- 
sist it, and I will give him credit for independ- 
ence of principle, because he deserves it 
People (continued Byron) talk to you of 
Lord ’s high character,—in what does 
it consist! Why in being, as [ before said, 
put by fortune and rank beyond the power of 
temptation,—having an even temper, thanks 
to a cool head and a colder heart !—and a me- 
diocrity of talents that ensures his being ‘con- 
tent to live in decencies for ever,’ while it ex- 
empts him from exciting envy or jealousy, the 
followers of excellence.” 

Byron continually reverts to Sir Walter 
Scott, and always in terms of admiration for 
his genius, and affection for his good qualities; 
he says that he never gets up from the peru- 
sal of one of his works without finding him- 
self in a better disposition, and that he gene- 
rally reads his novels three times. “I find 
such a just mode of thinking (said Byron,) 
that I could fill volumes with detached thoughts 
from Scott, all, and each, full of truth and 
beauty. Then how good are his definitions. 
Do you remember, in ‘Peveril of the Peak,’ 
where he says, ‘ Presence of mind is courage. 
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Real valour consists, not in being i 
danger, but in being prompt to confroat aa 
disarm it.’ How true is this, and what ap ad. 
mirable distinction between moral and phy siea 
courage !” 

I complimented him on his memory, » 
added :—— My memory is very por : 
the passage I repeated I read this morning fp 
the third time. How applicable to Scot); 
works is the observation made by Madame dy 
Deffand on Richardson's Novels, in one of her 
letters to Voltaire: ‘La morale y est en action, 
et n’a jamais été traitée d’une manicre plus 
intéressante. On meurt d’envie d’étre parfait 
aprés cette lecture, et l’on croit que rien Dest 
si aise.” I think,” continued Byron, after; 
pause, “that Scott is the only very successh| 
genius that could be cited as being as ger. 
rally beloved as a maf as he is admired as 
author; and, I must add, he deserves it, for he 
is so thoroughly good-natured, sincere, ani 
honest, that he disarms the envy and j 
his extraordinary genius must excite. | 
to meet Scott once more before I die; for, wom 
out as mre my affections, he still retains a strong 
hold on them.” 

There was something highly gratifying 
the feelings in witnessing the warmth and 
cordiality that Byron’s countenance and man 
ner displayed when talking of Sir W. Scott; 
it proved how capable. he was of entertaining 
friendship,—a sentiment of which he 9 fre 
quently professed to doubt the existence: but 
in this, as on many other points, he never did 
himself justice; and the turn for ridicule and 
satire implanted in his nature led him to in 
dulge in observations in which his real feelings 
had no share. Circumstances had rendered 
Byron suspicious ; he was apt to attribute every 
mark of interest or good-will shown to hima 
emanating from vanity, that sought gratifia. 
tion by a contact with his poetical celebrity; 
this encouraged his predilection for hoaxing, 
ridiculing, and doubting friends and friendship, 
But as Sir W. Scott’s own well-earned cele 
brity put the possibility of such a motive out 
of the question, Byron yielded to the sentimert 
of friendship in all its force for him, and never 
named him but with praise and affection. By 
ron’s was a proud mind, that resisted corres 
tion, but that might easily be led by kindnes; 
his errors had been so severely punished, tht 
he became reckless and misanthropic, to avenge 
the injustice he had experienced ; and, as ms 
anthropy was foreign to his nature, its parti! 
indulgence produced the painful state of being 
continually at war with his better feelings, ad 
of rendering him dissatistied with himself 
others. ; ; 

Talking of the effects that ingratitude ww! 
disappointments produced on the character 
the individual who experienced them, 9 
said, that they invariably soured the nature t 
the person, who, when reduced to this stale 
acidity, was descried as a cynical, ere 
brute. “People wonder (continued he) 














: who has been feeding on acids all 
The extremes of adversity and: proe- 
~ uce the same effects; they harden 
or oN and enervate the mind; they render 
= so selfish, that, occupied solely with 
+ pails or pleasures, he ceases to feel 








others; hence, as sweets turn to acids as 
yell as sours, excessive prosperity may pro- 
juce the same consequences as adversity. 
Hiis was a nature to be bettered by prospe- 
+» md to be rendered obstinate by adversity. 
Feiavoked Stoicism to resist injustice, but its 
ield repelled not a single blow aimed at his 
while its appearance deprived him of 
the sympathy for which his heart yearned. Let 
the, who would judge with severity the er- 
ms of this wayward child of genius, look 
isck at his days of infancy and youth, and ask 
themselves whether, under such unfavourable 
uspices, they could have escaped the defects 
tat tarnish the lustre of his fame,—defects 
rodered more obvious by the brightness they 
ially obscured, and which, without that 
inightaess, had perhaps never been observed. - 
An eagle confined in a cage could not have 
zen more displaced than was Byron in the ar- 
tiicial and conventional society that disgusted 
im with the world; like that daring bird, he 
culd fearlessly soar high, and contemplate the 
wn, but he was unfit for the busy haunts of 
nea; and he, whose genius could people a 
desert, pined in the solitude of crowds, The 
e he saw resembled not the creatures his 
fney had formed, and, with a heart P vgs 
wards his fellow men, pride and a false esti- 
mle of mankind repelled him from seeking 
their sympathy, though it deprived them not of 
his, as not all his assumed Stoicism could con- 
ceal the kind feelings that spontaneously show- 
ed themselves when the misfortunes of others 
were named. Byron warred only with the 
vices and follies of his species; and if he had 
abitter jest and biting sarcasm for these, he 
ad pity and- forbearance for affliction, even 
though deserved, and forgot the cause in the 
elect. Misfortune was sacred in his eyes, and 
seemed to be the last link of the chain that 
connected him with his fellow-men. I remem- 
ber hearing a person in his presence revert to 
the unhappiness of an individual known to all 
the party present, and, having instanced some 
proofs of the unhappiness, observe that the per- 
son was not to be pitied, for he had brought it 
oa himself by misconduct. I shall never for- 
get the expression of Byron’s face; it glowed 
with indignation, and, turning to the person 
who had excited it, he said, “If, as you say, 
this heavy misfortune had been caused by 
—'s misconduct, then is he doubly to be 
pitied, for he has the reproachés of conscience 
to imbitter his draught. ‘Those who have lost 
what is considered the right to pity in losing 
reputation and self-respect, are the persons who 
stand most in need of commiseration; and yet 
the charitable feelings of the over-moral would 
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whom undeserved misfortunes fall, and who 
have that within which renders pity superfiu- 
ous, have also respect to supply its place. No- 
thing so completely serves to demoralize a 
man as the certainty that he has lost the sym- 

thy of his fellow-creatures; it breaks the 

ast tie that binds him to humanity, and ren- 

ders him reckless and irreclaimable. This 
(continued Byron) is my moral; and this it ig 
that makes me pity the guilty and respect the 
unfortunate.” 

While he spoke, the earnestness of his man- 
ner, and the increased colour and animation of 
his countenance, bore evident marks of the 
sincerity of the sentiments he uttered: it was 
at such moments that his native goodness burst 
forth, and pages of misanthropic sarcasms could 
not efface the impression they left behind, 
though he often endeavoured to destroy such 
impressions by pleasantries against himself. 

“When you go to Naples you must make 
acquaintance with Sir William Drummond 
(said Byron), for he is certainly one of the 
most erudite men and admirable philosophers 
now living. He has all the wit of Voltaire, 
with a profundity that seldom appertains to 
wit, and writes so forcibly, and with such ele- 
gance and purity of style, that his works pos- 
sess a peculiar charm. Have you read his 
‘Academical Questions?’ if not, get them di- 
rectly, and I think you will agree with me, 
that the Preface to that work alone would prove 
Sir William Drummond an admirable writer, 
He concludes it by the following sentence, 
which IJ think one of the best in our language : 
—‘ Prejudice may be trusted to guard the out- 
works for a short space of time, while Reason 
slumbers in the citadel; but if the latter sink 
into a lethargy, the former will quickly erect 
a standard for herself. Philosophy, wisdom, 
and liberty support each other; he, who will 
not reason, is a bigot; he, who cannot, is a 
fool; and he, who dares not, is a slave.’ Is 
not the passage admirable? (continued By- 
ron); how few could have written it, and yet 
how few read Drummond’s works! they are 
too good to be popular. His ‘Odin’ is really 
a fine poem, and has some passages that are 
beautiful, but it is so little read that it may be 
said to have dropped still-born from the press, 
a mortifying proof of the bad taste of the age. 
His translation of Persius is not only very 
literal, but preserves much of the spirit of the 
original, a merit that, let me tell you, is very 
rare at present, when translations have about 
as much of the spirit of the original as cham- 
paigne diluted with three parts of water, may 
be supposed to retain of the pure and spark- 
ling wine. Translations, for the most part, re- 
semble imitations, where the marked defects 
are exaggerated, and the beauties passed over, 
always excepting the imitations of Mathews 
(continued Byron,) who seems to have con- 
tinuous chords in his mind, that vibrate to those 
in the minds of others, as he gives not only 





deny them this boon: reserving it for those on 


the look, tones, and manners of the persons he 
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personifies, but the very train of thinking, and 
the expressions they indulge in; and, strange 
to say, this modern Proteus succeeds best when 
the imitated is a person of genius, or great ta- 
lent, as he seems to identify himself with him. 
His imitation of Curran can hardly be-so call- 
ed—it is a continuation, and is inimitable. I 
remember Sir Walter Scott’s observing that 
Mathews’ imitations were of the mind, to those 
who had the key; but as the majority had it 
not, they were contented with admiring those 
of the person, and pronounced him a mimic 
who ought to be considered an accurate and 
philosophic observer of human nature, blessed 
with the rare talent of intuitively identifying 
himself with the minds of others. But, to re- 
turn to Sir Wm. Drummond (continued By- 
ron,) he has escaped all the defects of transia- 
tors, and his Persias resembles the original as 
nearly in feeling and sentiment as two lan- 
ages so dissimilar in idiom will admit. 
Framistions almost always disappoint me; I 
must, however, except Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ which 
has more of the spirit of Homer than all the 
other translations put together,* and the Teian 
bard himself might have been proud of the beau- 
tiful odes which the Irish Anacreon has given us. 
“Of the wits about town, I think (said By- 
ron) that George Colman was one of the most 
agreeable; he was toujours pret, and after two 
or three glasses of champaigne, the quicksilver 
of his wit mounted to beau fixe. Colman has 
a good deal of tact; he feels that convivial 
hours were meant for enjoyment, and under- 
stands society so well, that he never obtrudes 
any private feeling, except hilarity, into it. 
His jokes are all good, and readable, and flow 
without effort, like the champaigne that often 
gives birth to them, sparkle after sparkle, and 
brilliant to the last. Then one is sure of Col- 
man (continued Byron,) which is a great com- 
fort; for to be made to cry when one had made 
up one’s mind to laugh, isa triste affair. I re- 
member that this was the great drawback with 
Sheridan; a little wine made him melancholy, 
and his melancholy was contagious; for who 
could bear to see the wizard, who could at will 
command smiles or tears, yield to the latter 
without sharing them, though one wished that 
the exhibition had been less public! My feel- 
ings were never more excited than while writ- 
ing the Monody on Sheridan,—every word that 
I wrote came direct from the heart. Poor 
Sherry! what a noble mind was in him over- 
thrown by poverty; and to see the men with 
whom he had passed his life, the dark souls 
whom his genius illumined, rolling in wealth, 
the Sybarites whose slumbers a crushed rose- 
leaf would have disturbed, leaving him to die 
on the pallet of poverty, his last moments dis- 
turbed by the myrmidons of the law. Oh! it 
was enough to disgust one with human nature, 





* This was indeed carrying his admiration of Pope to 
anextreme. It is impossible to conceive anything more 
foreign, jnot only from Homer, but from the spirit of all 
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but above all with the nature of 
professing: liberality, were so little ome 
mal twin-sister generosity. nd 
“T-have seen poor Sheridan w 
cause had he (continued Byron). “Piaf 
his transcendent talents in an elevated y 
without the means of supporting the necessary 
appearance, to how many humiliations must 
his fine mind have submitted, ere he had 
rived at the state in which I knew hing 
reckless jokes to pacify creditors of a morn; 
and alternate smiles and tears of an eyeni,, 
round the boards where ostentati dla’ 
called in his aid to give a zest to the wine thy 
often maddened him, but could not thaw the 
frozen current of their blood. .Moore’s Mono. 
dy on Sheridan (continued Byron) Was & fing 
burst of generous indignation, and is one of the 
most powerful of his compositions. It was y 
daring as my ‘ Avatar,’ which was bold 
and God knows, true enough, but I have never 
repented it. Your countrymen behaved dre. 
fully on that occasion; despair may 
the chains of tyranny, but it is only basenes 
that can sing and dance in them, as did the 
[rish on the "s visit. But I see you would 
prefer another subject, so let us talk of sone. 
thing else, though this cannot be a humiliating 
one to you personally, as I know your bus. 
band did not make one among the rabble a 
that Saturnalia. 
“The Irish are strange people (continuel 
Byron), at one moment overpowered by mé- 
ness, and the next elevated to joy; impres 
sionable as heated wax, and, like it, changing 
each time that it is warmed. The dolphia, 
when shone upon by the sun, changes not its 
hues more frequently than do your mobile 
countrymen, and this want of stability wil 
leave them long what centuries have found 
them—slaves. i liked them before the degn- 
dation of 1822, but the dance in chains di 
gusted me. What would Grattan and Cura 
have thought of it? and Moore, why struck he 
not the harp of Erin to awaken the slumbering 
souls of his supine countrymen !” 
To those who only know Byron asan author, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to com 
vey a just impression of him as a man. In him 
the elements of good and evil were so y 
mixed, that an error could not be detected th 
was not allied to some good quality ; and his 
fine qualities, and they were many, co 
hardly be separated from the faults that sullied 
them. In bestowing on Byron a genius # 
versatile as it was brilliant and powerful, N 
ture had not denied him warmth of heart, and 
the kind affections that beget, while they are 
formed to repay friendship; but a false bea 
ideal that he had created for himself, and 
wish of exciting wonder, led him intoa lineo! 
conduct calculated to lower him in the estim 
tion of superficial observers, who judge from 
appearances, while those who had 
ties of judging him more nearly, and whomade 








Greek poetry, than Pope’s translation—in fact, i bas the 
air of an imitation from a French paraphrase ! 


allowance for his besetting sin, (the essump 

















tion of vices and errors, that he either had not, 
or exaggerated the appearance of,) found in 
him more to admire than censure, and to pity 
than condemn. In his severest satires, how- 
ever much of malice there might be in the ex- 
pression, there was little in the feeling that 
dictated them; they came from the imagina- 
tion, and not from the heart, for ina few mi- 
patesafter he had unveiled the errors of some 
fiend or acquaintance, he would call attention 
some of their good qualities with as much 
rent pleasure as he had dwelt on their de- 
gets, A nearly daily intercourse of ten weeke 
with Byron left the impression on my mind, 
tut if an extraordinary quickness of percep- 
tio prevented his passing over the errors of 
those with whom he came in contact, and a 
natural incontinence of speech betrayed him 
into an exposure of them,—a candour and good- 
mtare, quite as remarkable, often led him to 
enumerate their virtues, and draw attention to 
them. It may be supposed, that with such 
| talents, there was less excuse forthe 
attacks he was in the habit of making on his 
friends and acquaintances; but those very ta- 
lents were the cause; they suggested a thou- 
an lively and piquant images to his fancy, 
lative to the defects of those with whom he 
asociated, and he had not self-command suf- 
ficient to repress the sallies that he knew must 
show at once his discrimination and talents for 
ridicule, and amuse his hearers, however they 
might betray a want of good-nature and sin- 
cerity. 

There was Ro premeditated malignity in By- 
mn's nature; though constantly in the habit 
of exposing the follies and vanity of his friends, 
I never heard him blacken their reputation, 
and never felt an unfavourable impression 
from any of the censures he bestowed, because 
[saw they were aimed at follies, and not cha- 
meter. He used frequently to say, that peo- 
ple hated him more for exposing their follies 
than ifhe had attacked their moral characters, 
widing, “Such is the vanity of human nature, 
thatmen would prefer being defamed to being 
ridiculed, and would much sooner pardon the 
first than the second. There is much more 
filly than vice in the world (said Byron). The 
appearance of the latter is often assumed by 
the dietates of the former, and people pass for 
being vicious who are only foolish, I have 
seen such examples (continued he) of this in 
the world, that it makes one’ rather incredu- 
lons as to the extent of actual vice; but I can 
believe any thing of the capabilities of vanity 
ind folly, having witnessed to what length 
they can go. I have seen women compromise 
their honour (in appearance only) for the tri- 
umph (and a hopeful one) of rivalling some 
contemporary belle; and men sacrifice theirs, 
mreality, by false boastings for the gratifica- 
Yon of vanity. All, all is vanity and vexation 
ot spirit (added he); the first being the legiti- 
mate parent of the second, an offspring that, 
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school it how you will, is sure to turn out a 
curse to its parent.” 

“ Lord Blessington has been talking to me 
about Mr. Galt (said Lord Byron), and tells me 
much good of him. Iam pleased at finding 
he is as amiable a man as his recent works 
prove him to be aclever and intelligent author. 
When I knew Galt, years ago, I was not in a 
frame of mind to form an impartial opinion of 
him; his mildness and equanimity struck me 
even then; but, to say the truth, his manner 
had not deference enough for my then aristo- 
cratical taste, and finding I could not awe 
him into a respect sufficiently profound for my 
sublime self, either as a peer or an author, [ 
felt a little grudge towards him that has now 
completely worn off. There is a quaint hu- 
mour and observance of character in his no- 
vels that interest me very much, and when he 
chooses to be pathetic, he fools one to his bent, 
for I assure you the ‘Entail’ beguiled me of 
some portion of watery humours, yclept tears, 
‘albeit unused to the melting mood.” What I 
admire particularly in Galt’s works (continued 
Byron) is, that with a perfect knowledge of 
human nature and its frailties and legerdemain 
tricks, he shows a tenderness of heart which 
convinces one that his is in the right place, and 
he hasa sly caustic humour that is very amus- 
ing. All that Lord Blessington has been tell- 
ing me of Galt has made me reflect on the 
striking difference between his (Lord B.’s) na- 
ture and my own. I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of judging Galt, being shut up on board 
ship with him for some days; and though I 
saw he was mild, equal, and sensible, I took 
no pains to cultivate his acquaintance further 
than I should with any commonplace person, 
which he was not; and Lord Blessington in 
London, with a numerous acquaintance, and 
‘all appliances to boot,’ for choosing and se- 
lecting, has found so much to like in Galt, 
malgre the difference of their politics, that his 
liking has grown into friendship. 

“| must say that I never saw the milk of 
human kindness overflow in any nature to so 
great a degree, as in Lord Blessington’s (con- 
tinued Byron). I used, before { knew him 
well, to think that Shelley was the most amia- 
ble person I ever knew, but I now think that 
Lord B. bears off the palm, fer he has been as- 
sailed by all the temptations that so few can 
resist, those of unvarying prosperity, and has 
passed the ordeal victoriously, a triumphant 
proof of the extraordinary goodness of his na- 
ture, while poor Shelley had been tried in the 
school of adversity only, which is not such a 
corruptor as that of prosperity. If Lord B. has 
not the power, Midas-like, of turning what- 
ever he touches into gold (continued Byron), he 
has at least that of turning all into good. I, 
alas! detect only the evil qualities of those 
that approach me, while:he discovers the good. 
It appears to me, that the extreme excellence 
of his own disposition prevents his attributing 
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evil to others; I do assure you (continued By- 

ron), I have thought better of mankind since | 

have known him intimately.” The earnest- 

ness of Byron’s manner convinced me that he 

spoke his real sentiments relative to Lord B., 

and that his commendations were not uttered 

with a view of gratifying me, but flowed spon- 

taneously in the honest warmth of the moment. 

A long, daily, and hourly knowledge of the 

person he praised, has enabled me to judge of 

the justice of the commendation, and Byron 

never spoke more truly than when he pro- 

nounced Lord B.’s a faultless nature. While 

he was speaking, he continually looked back, 

for fear that the person of whom he spoke 

should overhear his remarks, as he was riding 

behind, at a little distance from us. 

“Is Lady as restless and indefatigable 

as ever! (asked Byron). She is an extraordi- 
nary woman, and the most thorough-paced ma- 

neuvrer [ ever met with; she cannot make 
or accept an invitation, or perform any of the 
common courtesies of life, without manceu- 
vring, and has always some plan in agitation, 
to which all her acquaintance are subservient. 
This is so evident, that she never approached 
me that I did not expect her to levy contribu- 

tions on my muse, the only disposable property 
1 possessed ; and I was as surprised as grateful 
at finding it was not pressed into the service 
for compassing some job, or accomplishing some 
mischief. ‘Then she passes for being clever, 
when she is only cunning, though her life has 

been passed in giving the best proof of want 
of cleverness, that of intriguing to carry points 
not worth intriguing for, and that must have 
occurred in the natural course of events with- 
out any manq@uvring on her part. Cleverness 
and cunning are incompatible—l never saw 
them united; the latter is the resource of the 
weak, and is only natural to them: children 
and fools are always cunning, but clever peo- 
ple never. The world, or rather the persons 
who compose it, are so indolent, that when 
they see great personal activity, joined to in- 
defatigable and unshrinking exertion of tongue, 
they conclude that such effects must proceed 
from adequate causes, never reflecting that 
real cleverness requires not such aids; but 
few people take the trouble of analyzing the 
actions or motives of others, and least of all 
when such others have no envy-stirring at- 
tractions. On this account Lady "3 ma- 
ncuvres are set down tocleverness; but when 
she was young and pretty they were less fa- 
vourably judged. Women of a certain age 
(continued Byron) are for the most part bores 
or méchantes. I have known some delightful 
exceptions, but on consideration they were past 
the certain age, and were no longer, like the 
coffin of Mahomet, hovering between heaven 
and earth, that is to say, floating between ma- 
turity and age, but had fixed their persons on 
the unpretending easy chairs of Viedllesse, and 
their thoughts neither on war nor conquest, 
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when no attempt is made to ine j 
Who can look at the inteventing = 
loveliness without some of the same tend 
feelings of melancholy with which we sent 
a fine view? Both mark the triumph of the 
mighty conqueror Time ; and whether We 
amine the eyes, the windows of the ~ | 
through which love and hope once spuriled 
now dim and languid, showing only resi 
tion, or the ruined casements of the abbe 
castle through which blazed the light of ty. 
pers, and the smoke of incense offered to the 
Deity, the feelings excited are much the 
and we approach both with reverence,—alyay, 
(interrupted Byron). provided that the Kf 
beauty is not a specimen of the florid Gothic, 
—by which I mean restored, painted, and yp. 
nished,—and that the abbey or castle is ng 
whitewashed ; both, under such circu 
produce the same effect on me, and all rey. 
rence is lost; but 1 do seriously admire 
when it is not ashamed to let itself be sees, 
and look on it as something sanctified and holy, 
having passed through the fire of its passions 
and being on the verge of the grave. 

“T once (said Byron) found it necessary tp 
call up all that could be said in favour of m- 
tured beauty, when my heart became captive 
to a donna of forty-six, who certainly excited 
as lively a passion in my breast as ever it 
has known; and even now. the autumml 
charms of Lady are remembered by me 
with more than admiration. She resembleda 
landscape by Claude Lorraine, with a sett 
sun, her beauties enhanced by the knowledge 
that they were shedding their last dying 
beams, which threw a radiance around, A 
woman (continued Byron) is only gratified for 
her first and last conquest. The first of por 
dear Lady *s was achieved before | enter 
ed on this world of care, but the last | dofat 
ter myself was reserved for me, and a bonne 
bouche it was.” : ’ 

I told Byron that his poetical sentiments d 
the attractions of matured beauty had, atthe 
moment, suggested four lines to me, whichbe 
begged me to repeat, and he laughed not alit 
tle when I repeated the following lines 


him: 








“Oh! talk not to me of the charms of youth's 
dimples, {kles 
There ’s surely more sentiment centred i wnt 
They ‘re the triumphs of time that mark beauty’ 
decay, (stay. 
Telling tales of years past, and the few lef 
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ding that our reports of the pro- 


ion at fin 
jp of the Society, and the papers read at 


ings, have been generally full and ac- 
ony We have now only a few extracts to 
make, and our first will be from a despatch re- 
ceived from Lieut.~Governor Stirling, communi- 
cated by Lord Goderich, while the work was 
passing through the press, and which contains 
the 

Jatest Oficial Accounts Srom Swan River. 

«94 April, 1832.—The only portion of West- 
em Australia which has been any way ex- 
amined or explored is inclosed in the accom- 
panying map of reference, which will afford, 
ata view, a general idea of the routes and dis- 
coveries of the principal exploring parties. It 
will not be requisite for me to enter into the 
details of the reports which have been made 
tome on these matters; but I shall endeavour 
to givea general sketch of the information 
which we possess relative to the soils, the sur- 
face, the supply of water, the climate, and the 
indigenous products of the country. 

“The coast from Gantheaume Bay on the 
west to Doubtful Island Bay on the south, 
including the several islets and rocks, present 
the remarkable calcareous substance which has 
been supposed to exist in no other place than 
on the shores of New Holland and on those of 
Sicily. Although it serves in general as a 
kind of edging to this part of the continent, it 
isoccasionally interrupted by the protrusion of 
granite and trap; and it is in some places co- 
vered by sand. T’he open downs which it 
forms sometimes afford good sheep-keep, and 
it burns into very fine lime; but in genera] 
the soil upon it is of tittle value. Behind this 
sea-range of hills, which are sometimes 800 
feet in height, and two or three miles in 
breadth, there is a low sandy district which 
appears to have had a diluvial origin, as it ex- 
hibits occasionally pebbles and detached pieces 
of the older rocks, and varies from mere sand 
to red loam and clay. In some parts this 
sandy district presents considerable portions of 
very fine soil, and in no part is it ab-olutely 
sterile. “The banks of the rivers, which flow 
through it, ace of the richest description of soil, 
and althongh a large portion would not pay 
for cultivation at the present price of labour, it 
snot unfit for grazing. Out of this sandy 
plain there occasionally arise ranges and de- 
tached hills of primitive formation, the most 
extensive of which is the range which bounds 
the plain on the east or landward side, and ex- 
tends from the south coast between Cape 
PEntracasteau and Wilson's Inlet, northward 
tothe 30th degree of latitude. The highest 
altitude attained by these primitive mountains 
8 about 3,500 feet, which is supposed to be 
the height of Roi Kyncriff, behind King 
George's Sound; but the average height may 


be stated at 1,000 feet. To the eastward of 


the principal of these ranges is an interior 
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the coast, being of a red loamy character. It 
appears to have the lowest portion of its sur- 
face about 500 feet above the level of the sea, 
and discharges all its waters westwardly, or 
southwardly, through the range aforesaid. 
Some of these streams have a constant current, 
and would afford a supply of water in the 
dryest months; and, in general, neither the 
interior nor the country near the coast can be 
said to be badly watered. 

“Such is the imperfect sketch which I am 
able to afford of the general surface of the 
country. In the quality of its soils it is ex- 
tremely variable; but there have been ascer- 
tained to exist, by Capt. Bannister, Mr. Dale, 
and many other explorers, extensive districts 
of land of the best kind. - And having given 
that point every attention, being fully aware of 
the great importance of being well assured 
that there is a sufficiency of fertile land, I may 
now express my conviction, from the reports 
of others no less than by my own observations, 
that there is abundance, and indeed as large 
a proportion of it as usually exists in such ex- 
tensive territories. 

“The only products of the country of any 
value at present are its timber, which is inex- 
haustible and of excellent quality, and its 
grasses, which afford feed of superior quality 
for sheep, horses, and cattle. There is a good 
species of tobacco and perennial flax, similar 
to the kind usually cultivated in Europe; 
but these are as yet only valuable as indicative 
of the capabilities of the soil. 

“For some time back registers of the wea- 
ther have been kept at King George’s Sound 
and at Perth; and hereafter it wil] be possible 
to ascertain with precision the ranges of the 
temperature, the barometrical pressure, and 
the degree of moisture in these districts, com- 
pared with other countries. At present, after 
three years’ experience of the climate of the 
Swan River district, it may be said to be ex- 
ceptionable cnly in the months of January, 
February, and March, when the heat and 
drought are as disagreeable as they can be 
without affecting health. The district of King 
George’s Sound, being exposed to southerly 
winds in summer, and frequently visited by 
showers, is the most equable, perhaps, in the 
world, and the most temperate. The heat on 
the west coast is certainly intense, and the 
mosquitos, which abound there in summer, are 
serious evils in their way, and have caused 
some dislike to this part of country as a place 
of residence. But notwithstanding these and 
other local and trivial objections, the climate, 
the ports, the position, and extent of the coun- 
try, are such as fit it to be the seat of a weal- 
thy and populous possession of the crown; and 
I feel justified in saying in this stage of its 
occupation, that it will not fail to become such, 
from any natural disqualification of the soil.” 

Another interesting paper, from which we 
shall make an extract, is the account of Capt. 





country of a different formation from that on 


Alexander's expedition up the Essequibo. Our 
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original report was, indeed, very full, and con- 
tains some interesting information omitted in 
the Journal of the Society, as not being purely 
geographical : 

“My purpose was now to proceed up the 
noble Essequibo river towards the El Dorado 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, and view the mighty 
forests of the interior, and the varied and beau- 
tiful tribes by which they are inhabited. Our 
residence on the island of Wakenaam had been 
truly a tropical one. During the night, the 
tree-frogs, crickets, razor-grinders, reptiles, 
and insects of every kind, kept up a continued 
concert. At sunrise, when the flowers un- 
folded themselves, the humming-birds, with the 
metallic lustre glittering on their wings, pass- 
ed rapidly from blossom to blossom. The 
bright yellow and black mocking-birds flew 
from their pendant nests, accompanied by their 
neighbours, the wild bees, which construct 
their earthen hives on the same tree. The 
continued rains had driven the snakes from their 
holes, and on the path were seen the bush-mas- 
ter (conacouchi) unrivalled for its brilliant co- 
lours, and the deadly nature of its poison ; and 
the labari, equally poisonous, which erects its 
scales in a frightful manner when irritated. 
The rattlesnake was also to be met with, and 
harmless tree snakes of many species. Under 
the river’s bank lay enormous caymen or alli- 
gators,—one lately killed measured twenty- 
two feet. Wild deer and the peccari hog 
were seen in the glades in the centre of the 
island; and the jaguar and cougour (the 
American leopard and lion) occasionally swam 
over from the main land. 

“We sailed up the Essequibo for a hun- 
dred miles in a small schooner of thirty tons, 
and occasionally took to canoes or coorials to 
visit the creeks. We then went upa part of the 
Mazaroony river, and saw also the unexplored 
Coioony: these three rivers join their waters 
about one hundred miles from the mouth of the 
Essequibo. In sailing or paddling up the 
stream, the breadth is so great, and the wood- 
ed islands so numerous, that it appears as if 
we navigated a large lake. The Dutch in 
former times had cotton, indigo, and cocoa es- 
tates up the Essequibo, beyond their capital 
Kykoveral, on an island at the forks or junc- 
tion of the three rivers. Now, beyond the isl- 
ands at the mouth of the Essequibo there are 
no estates, and the mighty forest has obliterat- 
ed all traces of former cultivation. Solitude 
and silence are on either hand, nota vestige of 
the dwellings of the Hollanders being to be 
seen; and only occasionally in struggling 
through the entangled brushwood one stum- 
bled over a marble tombstone brought from the 
shores of the Zuyderzee. 

“ At every turn of the river we discovered 
objects of great interest. ‘The dense and 
nearly impenetrable forest itself occupied our 
chief attention; magnificent trees, altogether 
new to us, were anchored to the ground by 
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every variety. The flowers of these cause 
woods to appear as if hung with garlands, Pre. 
eminent above the others was the tower 
and majestic Mora, its trunk spread out j 
buttresses; on its top would be seen the ute 
of the vultures expanding his immense king 
to dry after the dews of night. The y 
culiar and romantic cry of the bell-bind Pe 
campanero, would be heard at intervals: i 
white, about the size of a pigeon, with ot 
thery excrescence on its forehead, and the 
sound which it produces in the lone woods jg 
like that of a convent-bell tolling. 

“A crash of the reeds and brushwood on the 
river's bank would be followed by a tapir, the 
western elephant, coming down to drink’ and 
to roll himself in the mud; and the nianati g 
river-cow would lift its black head and small 
piercing eye above the water to graze on the 
leaves of the corridore tree. They are shot 
from a stage fixed in the water, with branches 
of their favourite food hanging from it; oneof 
twenty-two cwt. was killed not long ago, High 
up the river, where the alluvium of the esty. 
ry is changed for white sandstone, with occ. 
sionally black oxide of manganese, the fish are 
of delicious flavour; among others, the pacer 
near the Falls.or Rapids, which is flat, twenty 
inches Jong, and weighs four pounds; it feeds 
on the seed of the arum arborescens, in de 
vouring which the Indians shoot it with their 
arrows: of similar genus are the cartuback, 
waboory, and amah. 

“The most remarkable fish of these rivers 
are, the peri or omah, two feet long; its 
teeth and jaws are so strong, that it cracks the 
shells of most nuts to feed on their kernels, and 
is most voracious. * * Also the genus sily 
rus, the young of which swim in a shoal of one 
hundred and fifty over the head of the mother, 
who, on the approach of danger, opens her 
mouth, and thus saves her progeny ; with the 
loricaria calicthys, or assa, which constructs 
a nest on the surface of pools from the blades 
of grass floating about, and in this deposits its 
spawn, which is hatched by the sun. Inthe 
dry season this remarkable fish has been dug 
out of the ground, for it burrows in the rains 
owing to the strength and power of the spine; 
in the gill-fin and body it is covered with 
strong plates, and far below the surface finds 
moisture to keep it alive. The electric ect is 
also an inhabitant of these waters, and bes 
sometimes nearly proved fatal to the strongest 
swimmer. If sent to England in tubs, the 
wood and iron act as conductors, and keep the 
fish in a continued state of exhaustion, causing, 
eventually, death: an earthenware jar is the 
vessel in which to keep it in health.” 
The very valuable notes by Mr. Wilkinsot, 
on a Part of the Eastern Desert of Upper 
Egypt, appear to have been read at the 
meeting of the Society in November, 1830, 
few days before those arrangements were per- 
fected, which have since enabled us to report 





bush-rope, conyolvuli, and parasitical plants of 


the proceedings of the Society—we 














therefore make considerable extracts. Of the 
Porphyry Quarries at Gebel Dokhan, first 
ysited by Mr. Burton in 1322, the account is 
aceedingly interesting. It was long unknown 











where the quarries were situated, and it was 
dqudted whether Egypt produced this stone. 


The Ancient Porphyry Quarries. _ 

«At Gebel Dokhan, we had the satisfaction 
gf seeing ruins of some extent; of viewing 
those vast quarries, from which Rome took so 
many superd pieces of porphyry to adorn her 
jythsand porticos; of contemplating the labour 
ud expense incurred in making so many fine 
neds, which cross the mountains in all direc- 
tins; of walking in the streets and houses of 
ie old inhabitants of an ancient town; and, 
awyeall, of finding a temple in the midst of a 
wow deserted and uninhabitable valley. 

“The chief difficulty in working these 
quarries was the want of water. It was re- 
noved by sinking two wells, one of which 
nust have cost immense labour, being a shaft 
of about fifteen feet in diameter, sunk in a so- 
lid porphyry rock;—it is now impossible to 
judge of its depth, being much filled up with 
arth, but there is still some distance to the 
gring;—the actual depth of that part where 
itis solid rock is thirty-eight feet, and much 
more must be allowed for a good supply of wa- 
wer. It has a cistern attached to it, from which 
ae led troughs for the cattle. The other 
well is more filled up, being altogether only 
twenty-two feet deep, with a diameter of fif- 
teen feet;—that part which is still visible is 
cased with stone. It is placed on one side of 
acireular space, which was perhaps once co- 
vered in, by means of a roof supported on pil- 
lars, five of which still remain. On them are 
seratched boats and various figures, also a few 
Greek letters above a cross. This last is near 
the town which the Arabs call Bélet Kebeer, 
or the large village; the other is a ten mi- 
nutes’ walk distant, and in another valley. 

“The town was situated on a small height, 
at the base of the eastern mountain, and con- 
tained many houses of various torms and di- 
mensions. At the north end is a square, 
around which seem to have been shops, where 
they worked small porphyry mortars, judging 
from the number of unfinished ones we found 
in them. In another long apartment, are 
some round holes in the earth, cased with ter- 
"cotta, apparently for the purpose of washing 
‘ome mineral, though I see no other marks of 
asy thing having been wrought here but por- 
pyry. A house, perhaps that of the prefect, 
consists of an area, on each side of which are 
fur pillars, which perhaps once supported a 
covering: beyond is a stuccoed cistern, and 
then a room, from which staircases lead to the 
upper story, at least to those rooms which are 
above, for the town is built ona declivity. The 
whole is surrounded by a wall, strengthened 


with towers placed according to the nature of 
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ry station, containing workshops, storehouses, 
and every thing which the place might require. 
On the outside of the wall, to the south, is a 
separate building, either a furnace or a bath, 
more probably the latter. 

“ Besides this town there are houses built 
on either side, at the base of the mountain, or 
upon the adjacent low hills, which were per- 
haps habitations of workmen. A little farther 
up the valley, to the south, is a smal] temple 
dedicated to Sarapis;—it was never finished, 
though all the materials are on the spot; not 
a column was ever put up,—nothing was com- 
pleted but the step on which they were to 
stand, and which was to form the base of the 
portico. The order is lonic, the mouldings 
very simple, and the architecture superior to 
any thing one could have expected to find in 
these mountains. * * * 

“A little farther up the valley, and on the 
opposite side, is a small ruin, consisting of a 
walled area, from which leads a flight of steps 
to a platform, uniting it to an adytum, which 
is nearly square,—a colonnade leading up the 
centre supported the roof, on each side of 
which was a raised bench; near it, in the bed 
of a torrent, was a round block, on the circum- 
ference of which are the remainsof an inscrip- 
tion, recording a dedication to Isis (written 
E:ces3:), by a military officer of the name of 
Phanius Severus, in the twenty-second year 
of the reign of Adrian. As that emperor 
reigned a month less than twenty-one years, 
he appears to have been dead at the time of 
the dedication, though the knowledge of his 
death had not yet reached this distant station. 
“A great quantity of pottery is found in 
every direction among the ruins, particularly 
a blue and glazed species, probably used for 
domestic purposes. There is also much glass 
and fish-shells, the latter of which are probably 
the remains of one of the chief articles of food 
of the ancient inhabitants. They communi- 
cated with the sea by a high road leadin 
from the S.E. side of these mountains, of whic 
1 shall afterwards have occasion to speak. The 
roads on the eastern side of the valley are not 
so wide, neither are the quarries so extensive 
as on the western mountain; the roads are 
not, however, unworthy of remark: construct- 
ed with the same attention, they fully answer 
the purpose for which they were intended, 
though the skill of the engineer was not so 
much called for. 

“Tn the quarries there is nothing remarka- 
ble but the remains of a few furnaces for re- 
pairing and tempering the tools; for, it is evi- 
dent, from the quantity of small chippings of 
porphyry, that the large blocks were chiselled, 
and, probably, nearly finished on the mountain. 
There were several small huts, and others, on 
the summit of the hill, for these seem to have 
been watch-towers, perhaps as look outs, on 
the different heights: in one of these huts, a 
stone, which formed part of the wall, is in- 





the ground. I consider the whole as a milita- 


scribed with the name of Socrates. 
3Rr 2 
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“The western mountain presents more to 
interest the traveller. At the base of it is 
a small village, in which was worked the por- 
phyry that was sent down by the superb road 
which terminates here. The larger blocks 
were cut into sarcophagi, or baths, and tazze, 
in a court without the houses, which were 
themselves very small; many of the blocks 
are still in the position in which the workmen 
left them. The road which leads from this 
village up the mountain is fourteen paces 
broad : at the distance of about every twelve 
paces are piles of stones. Innumerable small- 
er roads diverge from it, in various directions, 
to the different quarries.. 

“On the principal road are buttresses, or 
solid piles of stone, raised at intervals, proba- 
bly for lowering the larger blocks; and in 
some parts we observed inclined descents, 
paved with great care, which must have been 
for the same purpose. It is probable that the 
column, or other kind of wrought stone, was 
placed on a sledge (similar to that represented 
in the grottoes of Massara), which was gently 
lowered by means of cranes attached to the 
buttresses.” 

Of Myos Hormos, once the great entrepot of 
the eastern trade, whence more than a hun- 
dred vessels sailed annually to bring back the 
splendid fabrics, and the spicy woods of India, 
only the ruins remain—it has not a single in- 
habitant, and the accumulation of sand has 
rendered the bay so shallow, that no vessel 
could now ride in it, even at high tide: 


Copper Mines of Réigatameréeh. 

“ After a short day’s journey of little more 
than 21 miles, we reached the low hills in 
which are situated the copper mines of Réi- 
gatameréeh ;—they have evidently been work- 
ed by the ancients, as well from the quantity 
of pottery and scorie there, as from the re- 
mains of the miners’ houses, and the regular 
manner in which the caverns have been eut, 
following up the veins. Our arrival was wel- 
comed by a gazelle, which some of the Sheikhs 
had shot. Fortunately for us, we soon had 
reason to find the accounts given in a modern 
publication of the horrors of this desert not a 
littte exaggerated. So far from its being for 
the most part destitute of every trace of ani- 
mals and vegetation,—so far from its being 
the Avernus of the winged tribe, and a mere 
parched sand abandoned by all reptiles but the 
ant, we had the pleasure of seeing, every now 
and then, gazelles and tayta!ls browsing under 
the shadow of the seyale, or brought in by the 
Arab chasseur;—vultures and kites soaring 
above us; and, at evening, were visited by a 
strolling party of scorpions, and a wandering 
snake. Mr. Granger, too, is wrong in stating 
that the partridge is only found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the convents of St. Antony and St. 
Paul; we always met with grouse and par- 
tridges in great abundance at the different 
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and the others in the primitive im? 
the south. As to the sales of Pv vien 4 
ing still visible to the north of Mount Kal 
and nearly in the same parallel with 0, th 

chus, this will appear evident to pe 4 
who examines the relative position of. these 
places, to be impossible, though those ryj 

may exist somewhere or other in these m 
tains.” ” 


Excavations on the hills near W, ; 

“ Near the ruins isa smail they, ye 
eighteen excavated chambers, besides, per. 
haps, many others, the entrances of which are 
no longer visible. We went into those where 
the doors were the least obstructed 
sand or decayed rock, and found them tobe 
catacombs; they are well cut, and vary from 
about eighty to twenty-four feet, by fives their 
height may be from six to eight feet, "They 
are rounded at the upper end, and, in many of 
them, at nearly two feet and a half from the 
wall, is a partition of hewn stone, stretching 
across from one side to the other, but not now. 
if ever, of any height. Some of the chambers 
are double, communicating by a door. In the 
largest we found several very fine crystals of 
salt: the rock is calcareous, and contains 
quantity of fossils. We sought in vain for in- 
scriptions or hieroglyphies; our curiosity was 
only rewarded by finding the scattered frag. 
ments of vases, bitumen, charcoal, and cloth. 
It is evident that the bodies were burned, and 
the ashes, after the usual ceremony of bathing 
and wrapping them in these cloths, where pro 
bably deposited in the vases, of which innv- 
merable broken remains are seen in every di- 
rection ;—they are: earthenware, mostly red, 
and heart-shaped, with a mouth of about three 
inches in diameter, terminating at the -base in 
a point; the materials and workmanship ae 


“To what people shall we ascribe thes 

ruins? The Egyptians did pot burn theirdead; 
—the other claimants are the Greeks and 
Romans; and of these the: name of Grady 
Rouémi, which the headland just below bears 
inclines me in favour of the former, Rovémi 
or Rami signifying Greek. Grady is a plant 
which abounds on the flat shore below these 
hills, and nothing is more common among the 
Arabs than to name their valleys and mout- 
tains trom plants growing in them.” 
With two brief extracts we shall eonclode. 
The first is from a paper, entitled, “ Observt- 
tions on the West Coast of Africa,” commutr 
cated by Capt. Belcher, and relates to 


The Islet of Aleatraz. 

“We now then recommence the survey 
with fresh energy; and as there was much 
sounding to be performed, and some intricacy 
in the examination of the reefs, ] determined 
to ascertain, on shore, the latitude and long 
tude of the islet of Alcatraz. 

“The landing was not at all difficult, but 





watering-places, but particularly at Howashéa, 


the whole summit of the rock was 

















Der Faderland. 


with boobies (pelicanus sula). I directed the 
boat's crew to collect the eggs, which exceed- 
ed five hundred, and afforded a grateful treat 
to oursalt-fed crew, being large and not much 
inferior in quality to those of the plover. The 
geond and third days we collected from one 
tp two hundred ; after which they declined lay- 


ing more for our gratification. We had them 
cooked in various ways, but the most palatable 
was an omelet. 


“The customary nuisance in islands where 
these birds reside, was experienced here in its 
fullest extent; and nothing but the feeling 
that, in pursuit of science, every consideration 
of comfort must be sacrificed to attain the ob- 
ject, induced me to endure the almost pestife- 
yous odour to which I was subjected for forty- 
eight hours. But this annoyance was trifling 
compared with one stil more odious—viz. a 
species of minute blue louse, common to peli- 
cans and other water-birds of this climate, ap- 

ching in character to the acaras, or tick, 
almost imperceptible, but which, inserting its 
head beneath the skin, added bodily irritation 
tothe former evil. 

“At night the clamour of myriads of these 
birds, taking up their positions en masse, on 
two-thirds of a space of sixty yards in diame- 
ter, defies all description. Every moment a 
fresh party coming in from their cruise, made 
directly for our lights, and occasionally com- 
ing in contact with our hands, did not neglect 
to give us proof of the sharpness of their bills, 
independent of the great nuisance of frequent- 
ly placing us in darkness at a most critical mo- 
ment, and bedaubing the instruments, particu- 
larly the object-glass of the transit telescope. 
However, I felt fully repaid for my miseries; 
and those who shared them with me were not 
disposed to view them as hardships ; in fact, 
Ibelieve the change and diet were viewed 
ntherasa pic nic! Wishing to procure one 
ortwo of the finest birds for skinning (with- 
out killing some useless dozen), I sallied forth 
with one of the ‘reading off’ lamps, and ex- 
amined ‘the host.’ After their clamour had 
nearly subsided (about midnight), I found them 
all awake, closely huddled together, forming 
tblack crown to this otherwise white islet. 
None attempted to move, but, boobies as they 
were, foolishly stared at the light, and, with- 
out the slightest resistance or noise, suffered 
themselves to be handed out by the bill and 
examined.” 

The interest of the other extract is nearer 
home. It relates to the submersion of a part of 
Hayling Island, near Portsmouth; and as this 
little retired spot is just now growing into a 
watering-place, the following particulars may 
be interesting to those who in summer idle- 
ness wander over the beautiful sands, and look, 
from its silent sea-shore, on the busy stirring 
life of one of the most magnificent marine 
Views in the world : i 
_ “Itappears,” says Sir Thomas Phillip, “that 





in the second year of the reign of Richard IL., 
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a petition was presented by the inhabitants of 
Hayling Island, claiming exemption from a 
proportion of taxes levied on them, in conse- 
quence of the loss of a great part of their isl- 
and by the encroachments of the sea. Andan 
inquest being held to investigate the facts, it 
was reported, that in the fourteenth year of 
the preceding reign, the greater part was so 
destroyed, that the site of the parish church, 
which at first was in the centre of the island, 
became afterwards on the sea-shore, and was 
then two leagues out in thesea ; the inhabitants, 
at the same time, stating that three hundred 
acres of arable land had been thus lost in forty- 
three years, and that at every wave, a por- 
tion of soil was destroyed.” 

The various papers are illustrated with 
maps, and, on the whole, we know of no work 
which we ought more heartily to recommend 
to the public, or which deserves a more exten- 
sive circulation. 


—=—__ 


DER FADERLAND. 
(The following is a translation of the celebrated Song 
which some few months since was sung with such en- 
thusiasm at the great meeting in Germany, and was af- 
terwards interdicted by authority.] 
Wuenrr’s the German’s Fatherland? 
Suabia, Prussia, which of these? 
Is it where the purple vine 
Blossoms on the beauteous Rhine? 
Is it where the sea-gulls rest 
Their bosoms on the Baltic’s breast ? 
No! ah no! ’tis none of these— 
Greater is his Fatherland ! 


Where’s the German’s Fatherland? 

Ravaria, Styria, which of these ? 

Tell me, tell me, does it lie 

Near Marsi, or Westphalie ? 

Is itin the gloomy mine 

Where the gold and iron shine? 
No! ah no! ’tis none of these— 
Greater is the Fatherland ! 


Where ’s the German’s Fatherland ? 
Pomerania, is it this? 
Is it where the flying sand 
Wind-blown ranges o’er the land ? 
Is it where the roaring river 
Of the Danube flows for ever ? 
No! ah no! ’tisnone of these— 
Larger is his Fatherland ! 


Where ’s the German’s native home f 
Breathe to me the glorious land! 

Is it where the freeborn Swiss 

Roam contented—is it this? 

Or where the T'yrolians dwell? 

Tho’ clime and people please me well— 
Yet no! yet no! ’tis none of these— 
Larger is the Fatherland! 


Where ’s the German’s native home ? 
Name! oh, name the glorious clime ! 
Is it Austria, fair and bright, 
Rich in honours, great in fight! 
No! ah no! it is not here— 


Greater is his Fatherland ! 
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Where’s the German’s native home ? 


Breathe ! oh, breathe the glorious clime! 


I: it the devoted land 
Snatched by Gaul’s deceitful hand ? 
Robber of our country’s right, 
By the tyranny of might! 
No! ahno! it is not this— 
Greater is his Fatherland ! 


Where ’s the German’s father-home ? 
Breathe at last that glorious spell ! 
Where’er a German’s freeborn speech 
Is uttered, or where it can reach! 
Where’er by German’s pious tongue, 
The grateful Hymn to God is sung! 
Tis that! ’tis that! hail, land divine ! 
That, brave Germans! that call thine! 


That ’s the German’s native land ! 
Vows are there sworn hand in hand: 
Truth and freedom fire the eye ; 

Love is pure fidelity ; 

*Tis that! ‘tis that! hail, land divine! 
That, brave Germans! that call thine! 


That ’s the German’s native land! 
Where warm sincerity is known ; 
Where ne’er is heard a foreign tone ; 
Where every cold, unfriendly heart 
Is bidden, as a foe, depart ; 

Where every warm and noble mind 
Is as a friend by God assign’d ! 


’Tis there! ’tis there! land of the free! 


It shall be all, all Germany ! 


The whole of Germany shall be 
Our Fatherland! It shadd be free ! 
O God of Heav'n! enthroned above, 
Bless it with thy benignant love ! 
With German valour, German truth, 
Fill every soul, and fire our youth, 
That every harp and tongue shall tell, 
They served it faithfully and well! 
"Tis here! ’tis here! land of the free ! 
It shall be all, ali Germany ! 


—p—— 
From the Athenzum. 


ROYAL ACADEMY.* 


Tue Royal Spanish Academy of History has 
just published the seventh volume of its Trans- 
This academy was established to aid 
in illustrating the History of Spain: and it is 
but justice to acknowledge, that, hitherto, it 
has admirably fulfilled the purpose. The mem- 
bers have shown themselves worthy of the 
pitronage they have received from the govern- 
ment, by their industry in collecting valuable 
historical documents, by the ability they have 
shown in the number of memoirs already pub- 
lished on the obscure points and epochs of 
Spanish history, and by the excellent editions 
they have published of the old codes and 


actions. 


chronicles. 





* Memorias de la Real Academia de la Historia (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Academy of History ) Tomo VII. 


Madrid: Sancha. 





Royal Academy. 


The seventh volume contains 
one of them of great interest to Engitne 
The writer, the Canon Gonzalez, having been 


_|many years engaged in arranging the archives 


of the crown of Castile, fortunately discovered 
the diplomatic correspondence between Phili 
the Second and his ambassadors and agents 
this country. Of course, such papers throw 
great light on the secret springs of action, an 
on the feelings and dispositions of the ac 

in one of the most important periods of the 
history of both England and Spain; and the 
first part of the memoir now published cop. 
tains an account of the transactions and 
tiations between the two Courts, from 1558 to 
1576, illustrated by twenty-four original docy. 
ments. 

We shall make some translations from this 
interesting paper, and string them together 
after our own fashion. Our first will be an 
account of the proceedings of Philip at the 
time of the illness and death of Queen Mary. 

“ As soon as Philip heard that his queen was 
dangerously ill, he despatched his favourite, 
the Count of Feria, to London, where he ar. 
rived eight days before Queen Mary’s death, 
She was already given over by her physicians; 
and the Count, according to his instructions, 
immediately assembled the Council, at which 
he attended, and seeing Mason there, who was 
known to be a favourer of Elizabeth, he told 
them, that his master anxiously desired thet 
the right of succession should be declared in 
favour of Elizabeth; a declaration His Ma 
jesty so much desired, that he was of opinioa 
it ought to have been Jong since made; and 
he added in proof, that he had, in the name of 
his master, waited on Elizabeth, and assured 
her, that, as a good brother, His Majesty would 
employ all his good offices, in order that she 
might ascend the throne without those obsta- 
cles which some .of her enemies intended » 
oppose to her. 

“On the 10th of November, six days before 
Queen Mary’s death, the Count went to Hat- 
field to see Elizabeth, and he supped with her. 
He states, that after supper, amongst several 
other things, he tried to persuade her that the 
declaration of ber right to the crown had not 
proceeded from the Queen or her counsellors, 
but the King his master. It appears, however, 
that he did not succeed, although Elizabeth 
acknowledged herself obliged to Philip for the 
protection and friendship which he had hereto» 
fore shown her. The ambassador writes @ 
follows— 

“She is extremely proud and clever. ** 
I am afraid that she will not act right i reli 
gious affairs, because she is much inclined 
govern through men who are considered & 
heretics; and they say, that all the ladies who 
surround her are so. She is indignant at the 
treatment she has received during her sister’ 
reign, and puts her trust in the good opinio 
of the nation, thinking that the people are 





on her side (which is true enough;) 














A Marriage Negotiation. 


wishes it to be understood, that she owes her 

situation only to the people, and neither 

p your Majesty or the nobility. She is deter- 

ined to govern herself, and not allow any one 
” 


to direct her. 











The particulars of the Count of Feria’s ex- 
etions to bring about a marriage between 
Philp and Elizabeth, are extremely interest- 


"The Count had, it appears, received in- 
¢roctions from Philip, to prepare the way for 
a proposal of marriage between him and Eli- 
beth, in case of her sister’s death. He was, 
however, unfortunate in this business, from the 

ioning. His first letter states, ‘ That Eli- 


nbeth mentioned to him, that Philip had been’ 


anxious that she would marry the Duke of Sa- 
yoy; but that she knew too well that her sis- 
terlost her popularity by marrying a foreigner;’ 
ind speaking afterwards to Lord Paget on the 
ame subject, his Lordship observed, * That he 
was resolved not to interfere in such a busi- 
ness, because he had taken a part in bringing 
shout the marriage between Queen Mary and 
Philip, and he repented of having done so.’ 
This was before Mary’s death; afterwards, it 
appears that the Count had great difficulty in 
introducing the subject, in consequence of the 
opinion entertained of his master; and he 
ud-his friends proposed to Philip, as an intro- 
ductory step, to allow them to persuade the 
Queen and her council, that the ill-will which 
Queen Mary had shown towards her had ari- 
sa from a feeling of jealousy, she thinking 
that Philip loved her sister better than her- 
wif Philip, however, would not sanction this 
proceeding, and desired his ambassador not to 
toassign any other reason for his proposal but 
the interest of the two crowns; and at the 
ame time ordered the Count to give to the 
new Queen, not only all her sister’s jewels, 
but also a box filled with very valuable ones, 
belonging to himself, which he had left in 
Whitehall, and which Elizabeth accepted. 
“Though the Count himself never enter- 
tained any sanguine hopes of success in this 
negotiation for a marriage, there was a time, 
inwuich he saw that Elizabeth’s most confi- 
ential friends, for various political reasons, 
were inclined to favour it. This was at the 
beginning of 1559, and in consequence, Philip 
sat a letter to the Count, desiring him to make 
the proposal openly, telling him, ‘That put- 
tag aside many obstacles and weighty objec- 
tons, he had resolved to marry Elizabeth, upon 
the following conditions:—That she must ab- 
jure all errors in matters of religion, and turn 
Catholic, if she were not so: T'hat she must, 
xeretly if she pleased, ask absolution and dis- 
pensation from the Pope: That he must not be 
required to reside in England longer than he 
= with a and = he could not 
, 48 on his marriage with Mary, stipulate, 
that the first-born should inherit the Low Cum 
nes.’ He also directs the Count to make the 
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proposal, by word of mouth, to the Queen her- 
self, and not by writing; and he tells him, that 
it is not necessary to keep the matter secret, 
because it is no disgrace to ask a lady in mar- 
riage, and be rejected; and even though his 
dignity and authority might suffer by a refu- 
sal, he had determined not to take notice cf it, 
since he makes the proposal only for the ho- 
nour of God and the good of religion. 

“In consequence of these instructions, the 
Count made the proposal direct to the Queen, 
and he reports that it was well received ; but 
that the Queen stated, ‘That she must cun- 
sult her Parliament on the subject;’ adding, 
‘that the Catholic King might rest assured, 
that should she resolve to marry, he would be 
preferred to any other.’ Philip was delighted 
with this answer, and he wrote to Elizabeth, 
to assure her of his friendship, and of the in- 
terest he took in the success of the affair of 
which the Count had spoken to her. 

“As soon as the members of the Council 
suspected that the Queen was inclined to marry 
Philip, they endeavoured by every means to 
dissuade her. In the meantime, the Parlia- 
ment had been assembled, and it had been 
there proposed to chatige the religion, and to 
repeal the laws promulgated in Queen Mary’s 
time upon the subject. Philip was greatly hurt 
on hearing this, and wrote immediately to the 
Count, directing him to wait on Elizabeth, and 
personally to represent to her the ill conse- 
quences of the projected change in matters of 
religion, and he concludes by desiring him to 
inform her, unequivocally, that if persevered 
in, it was useless to treat about the marriage. 
The Count did as he was ordered; and Eliza- 

th replied, that she thought it would be bet- 
ter to remain single, for she had great scruple 
about asking a dispensation from the Pope. 

“ Philip was greatly displeased with this an- 
swer, but he was politic enough to conceal it, 
and wrote to Elizabeth, telling her that, although 
he regretted not having succeeded in what he 
so much desired, and what he believed was so 
desirable for the public good, he was neverthe- 
less satisfied and content, since she thought that 
a firm friendship would produce the same bene- 
ficial effects.” 

“ A very short time after, when it was known 
that Philip was about to be married to a French 
princess, Elizabeth was, in her turn, offended, 
and told the Count, that his master could not 
have been very much in love with her, when 
he had not patience to wait even four months. 
The Count replied, that she only was to blame, 
which she denied, telling him, that it had been 
his master’s fault, for she had never given a 
definitive answer. The Count replied, that it 
was true, the negative had been indirect, but he 
had not thought proper to bring'her to the point 
of giving a direct refusal, in order not to pro- 
duce animosity bet ween twosuch great princes.” 

Elizabeth’s friendship for Lord Robert Dud- 
ley, afterwards Earl of Leicester, forms a pro- 
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minent subject in many of the lettérs. We 
shall translate some interesting passages re- 
ferring to it:— 

“The Ambassador Feria writes, in 1559, 
that the favour enjoyed by Lord Robert was so 
great, that it was rumoured in London that the 
Queen would marry him as soon as Lady Ro- 
bert, who was ill, died. The year after, he 
reports, that the Queen had publicly declared, 
that she was about to be married ; and, as Lady 
Robert had died a short time before, it was ge- 
nerally believed that she would marry Lord 
Robert. He adds, that it was rumoured in 
London that Lady Robert had been murdered, 


and that the Secretary Cecil and the Duke of 


Norfolk had had some difference with the 
Queen in consequence of her conduct towards 
Lord Robert. 

“In the beginning of 1561, the rumours 
respecting the connexion between Elizabeth 
and Lord Robert, were so general, that the 
Queen herself spoke on the subject to the Am- 
bassador Cuadra, and taking him to her cham- 
ber, showed him her sleeping-room, to prove 
that such rumours were mere calumnies. At 
that time, Lord Robert tried to gain the good- 
will of the Ambassador, and sent presents to 
Philip. He, indeed, at last succeeded in pre- 
vailing on Cuadra to speak to the Queen, and 
recommend her to marry Lord Robert. The 
Queen answered, that she wished to know how 
his master would like such a marriage. Lord 
Robert then tried to persuade Philip, that his 
marriage with the Queen would be servicea- 
ble to religion itself, all affairs relating to which 
might then be settled in the Council about to 
be called by the Pope, and that if it were 
thought advisable, he would personally attend 
the Council. Shortly after, the Ambassador 
wrote, that the Queen had made Lord Robert 
change his apartments in the palace from the 
ground floor, where he heretofore lived, to the 
first floor where she now resided, assigning, as 
a reason, that the ground floor was unhealthy. 

“Mr. Sidney, brother-in-law to Lord Ro- 
bert, was now employed by bim to prevail on 
Philip to advise Elizabeth to marry him. Phi- 
lip, however, answered, that he could not in- 
terfere in such a business, unless the Queen 
sent a special Ambassador to propose it to him. 
At the beginning of 1562, the Ambassador re- 
ports, that Lord Robert was exerting himself 
in every possible way to induce him to write 
to his master, and prevail on the King to per- 
suade Elizabeth that it would be convenient 
and serviceable if she would marry him as 
soon as possible; and, at the end of April, he 
states, that several peers had presented a peti- 
tion to the Queen, advising her to marry im- 
mediately, and proposing Lord Robert.” 

“In 1564, when Lord Robert was Earl of 
Leicester, he tried to persuade the Ambassa- 
dor Silva, that he was much inclined to favour 
the Catholics, thinking that it would win over 
Philip, and induce him to use his influence 


Abbotsford. 


The Ambassador, however, on maki 


communication, adds, that it was well Kae 


that the Queen did not think o i 
_ and a oy days after, Ba ae 
ueen herself had given hi 

— g im to understand 
The affairs of religion form the pring; 
subject in the Ambassador's letters, and jt; 
amusing to see Philip's anxiety to . 
Elizabeth to favour the Catholic religion, an 
her tact in getting rid of his importunities, | 
one letter the Ambassador Feria writes the 
according to the instructions of his master ‘ 
had had a long and private conference wit 
Elizabeth, in which he advised her not to make 
any change in religion, but to leave al} thi 
relating thereto as they were at the death g 
her sister. To his advice and entreaties, Bj. 
zabeth answers, that “ she was resolved to hare 
the Augsburg* confession observed throughout 
her kingdom, or something like it; that, fr 
herself, she differed little from the Catholics 
for she believed, that God was in the orn. 
mental bread, but she disliked three or four 
things in the mass, and was of opinion that she 
could be saved as well as the Bishop of Rome” 


—— 
From the Journal of the Belles Letires, 


ABBOTSFORD. 


AT the time when a noble effort is maki 
to preserve the mansion of Abbotsford, with its 
literary treasures, and the specimens of artand 
taste coliected by its late illustrious possess, 
that they may remain for ever in the line ani 
name of Scott; and that generations yet unbon 
may have the opportunity of seeing, as they 
were created and formed by him, the darling 
abode, and sources of intellectual enjoyment 
the man who has so largely contributed to the 
enjoyments of his kind—we have read with 
great pleasure the description of a visit to Ab 
botsford, by an enlightened American travel 
ler, and published in the “ New York Amer- 
can,” of November 23. From this interesting 
paper we are induced to copy the leading pars 
feeling assured that the perusal of so vivid and 
touching a narrative will have the effect 0 
promoting the patriotic and national object 
which we have alluded. If the inhabitant 
another hemisphere, in our own day, expe 
enced such emotions and delight in exploring 
the spot rendered immortal by the genius fits 
owner, what must be the sensations of his o¥1 
countrymen: in future ages, when they mer 
perform a pilgrimage to the sacred scene—m! 
witness the very works of his living hand, be 
fore they drop a tear on the grave where bs 
mortal remains have their lasting rest in Dry: 
burgh’s mouldering Abbey ! Even now, wit 
what devotedness do we pay our homage to te 
lowly roof under which Shakspeare said 


——— 





* Augustana in the original. We presume the Aue 
burg confession must be referred to. ‘Augsburg 2s ft 





with the Queen, and forward the marriage. 
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born,* and look upon the haunts of 
i unmarked as they are by aught per- 
“9¢ to him. The house of a Newton, a 
a Pope, an Addison, a Johnson, a Thom- 

wo, and even of many an inferior light, which 
jas shone and gone out, is contemplated with 
asense which improves and refines the beholder: 
their least relics are sought with avidity, and 
ivarded with a miser’s care. What would we 
give to be able to see the last abode of Shaks- 
left as when his eyes closed for ever on 

this earthly scene? What would we give for 
; glance at Spencer’s castle as it stood in the 

veof the author of the Fairy Queen—for a 
vew of Dryden’s home—or the home of any 
we of the glorious dead whose productions have 
wormed and enriched our literature? And 
gall we not secure a delight like this for pos- 
terity, by doing honour of this sort to the me- 
nory of our mighty contemporary—the poet, 
the novelist, the historian, the imaginative, the 
moral, the instructive, the virtuous, and the 
kind! No; though the appeal has proceeded 
dowly, under the influence of extraneous cir- 
cumstances, it has proceeded, and is proceed- 
ing, surely; and we are convinced that the 
accomplishment of an object so nationally de- 
sirable, and so dear to every good feeling, will 
be very speedily attained. 

We now turn to the Letter (written, we be- 
lieve, by Dr. Macvickar, professor of political 
economy at New York) which has led to these 
introductory remarks, adopting the words of 
the American editor: “ We cannot doubt that 
al our readers will peruse with deep interest 
the narrative we publish to-day of a visit, by 
waccomplished American family of this city, 
tw Sir Walter Scott. The taste, the delicacy, 
ad the intelligence which pervade this nar- 
native, impart an additional charm to incidents 
in themselves of great, and now melancholy, 
attraction.” 

The writer, after some preliminary matter, 
says: “On taking leave of Southey, at the foot 
of Skiddaw, after a day’s ramble, he said to me, 
‘Have you a letter for Sir Walter Scott” I 
had not. A letter to his daughter, which 
your mother had received from Mrs. Heber, 
was our only introduction. He replied, * You 
shall be the bearer of one from me;’ and on 
reaching the house, the letter was written and 
handed tome. It was a sealed one, but judg- 
ing from the reception it brought us, was 
kindly, perhaps warmly written. ‘Three days 

twards we stopped at the outer gate of Ab- 

, looking down with somewhat of awe 

ts well as interest on its turrets, as they rose 
ethe intervening wood. Unwilling to tres- 
pass where I thought we had so little claim, 
letter was despatched by a servant in an 
envelope, with a card, and the unwelcome an- 








Pr We remember visiting this shrine some years ago, a 
= days after Sir Walter Scott had been at Strauiord- 
pow-Avon: of which he lefi some recollection in the 
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wen—dd, ZL. e Poor old female in whose custody it then 
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swer returned, ‘Sir Walter Scott is not at 
home.’” The strangers then drove to Chiefs- 
wood, the residence of Mrs. Lockhart, to whom 
their first letter was addressed, but were equally 
unfortunate. The letters, however, were left; 
and they sought the ruins of Melrose Abbey. 

“On approaching them,” continues the 
writer, “we met an open barouche returning, 
in which, with a glance, I recognised the great 
object of our search, Sir Walter and his family ; 
but I feared to intrude by so unceremonious an 
introduction, and we passed, taking, as we 
feared, our first and last look of the Shakspeare 
of our age. An hour glided quickly away 
amid the mouldering ruins. Among some 
modern monuments at their feet, we met with 
one erected by Sir Walter to the memory of a 
faithful domestic ; but the ancient memorials 
were the fullest of poetic associations, and we 
only regretted our inability to comply with the 
poet’s injunction: 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by pale moonlight.” 


Ilither Mr. Lockhart returned to invite the 
party to Abbotsford ; but they could only accept 
it for a future day ; and accordingly, on return- 
ing from Edinburgh a fortnight afterwards, they 
met the author of Waverley at Chiefswood. 
The letter continues: “ As we approached we 
had a glimpse of Sir Walter at the door; but 
when we drove up, he had retired, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lockhart alone remained to welcome us. 
On entering the drawing-room, he was stand- 
ing with his daughter, Miss Scott, leaning 
somewhat, as I found was his wont, upon his 
cane. His appearance—but I will not speak 
of that, for I had no time to scan it. All that 
I saw was the face of the ‘Great Unknown,’— 
all that I felt was the pressure of that hand 
which penned the Antiquary and the Lady of 
the Lake,—all that I heard were the mellow 
accents of that northern tongue which now, 
with courtesy and kindness, welcomed me to 
Scotland. 

“Sir Walter’s great delight is in his daugh- 
ter’s harp, and the ballads of the olden time, 
which she sings with a most winning grace. 
Thus passed our evening; and on parting 
for the night, we received and accepted an in- 
vitation to Abbotsford ; so that, as you may sup- 
pose, with gay hearts we returned to our inn. 
Now, if you ask me the impression of this day, 
I must confess, in regard to Sir Walter, it par- 
takes somewhat of disappointment. He was 
kind and courteous, but did not say much; and 
when he did speak, I missed somewhat of that 
precision of thought and power of language 
which had so recently charmed me in Southey 
and Sir James Mackintosh. But further ac- 
quaintance has enabled me to see that I was 
then in the heresy of ignorance. I was bring- 
ing to the measurement an inapplicable stan- 
dard. It was like measuring weight by length 
—it was requiring in a boundless scene of 


natural beauty the polish and proportions of a 
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Grecian temple. The next day being Sunday, 
we attended service at the kirk, occupying Sir 
Walter Scott’s pew, which was very near the 
pulpit. * How did you like the preacher ? said 
Sir Walter, when [ again met him. ‘I con- 
fess,’ I replied, ‘I did not hear a single sen- 
tence.’ * You must not complain,’ said he; 
* you have heard as much as any of his hearers 
for ten years past.’ This voiceless preacher, 
as I afterwards found, was the father of the ori- 
ginal Dominie Sampson. Had delicacy per- 
mitted it, the father would himself have made 
no bad ‘study.’ 

“On approaching Abbotsford a second time, 
we paused not, as before, at the gate; but 
driving down through the rich young woods 
that embower it, and passing through an arched 
and turretted gateway, found ourselves in a 
noble court or quadrangle. On our left rose 
the mansion, in its rich and irregular architec- 


ture, bearing in some parts the choice remain§} | 


of an earlier chisel which Sir Walter has res- 
cued from the contiguous ruins, but generally 
the result of native genius, working under his 
eye, and passing rapidly, as he told me, ‘ from 
the models of art to those of nature.’ In front, 
arich and lofty Gothic screen separated the 
court from the gardens,—-happily attaining what 
Sir Walter said he had almost despaired of do- 
ing, ‘distancing without hiding them,’—while 
on the right runs an arcade or cloister, em- 
banking the rising ground behind it, and form- 
ing a sheltered walk nearly around two sides 
of the court. On this occasion Sir Walter met 
us at the door, again welcomed us to Scotland 
and Abbotsford, and, taking your mother by the 
hand, led the way to the library. But of that 
way I must give a little description. 

“ The entrance is through an octagonal tur- 
ret, raised but a step from the ground into a 
hall, occupying the central front of the build- 
ing; such a hall as transports you at once into 
the regions of romance, and w1e days of baro- 
nial chivalry. Its wallsand ceiling are of dark 
oak wainscoting. At either end, on a raised 
pedestal, stands forth a mailed knight, with 
visor down and spear in rest, like sentinels to 
chalienge all who enter,—these are formed of 
complete suits of ancient armour; one of steel, 
inlaid with gold, the same which was borrowed 
by the champion of England at the coronation 
of George [V.; it cost Sir W. 1000 guineas. 
Along the walls hang ‘shield and spear and 
partisan,’ intermixed with horns of the bison 
and the elk, and the skins of beasts of prey, as 
if to mark its lord equally ready for the foray or 
the chase. The windows, too, throw ‘a rich 
and storied light,’ being of stained glass, bear- 
ing the armorial escutcheons of the whole clan 
of Scots, the Laird of Buccleuch, as I think, 
standing at their head. Around the circuit of 
the walls, near to the ceiling, run those again 
of the Border families, richly carved in oak, 
and underneath them the following legend, in 
the old Gothic letter:—* These be the armour 
coats of thae who, in times of auld, stood up for 


Abbotsford. 


the Marches of Scotland; 
might and fought stoutly, 


thae were men 
) and God did defen 
them.’ From this hall you have ACCESS to the 


other parts of the house, and 
through the following rooms: Mistoant 
doir; the breakfast and dining room; the 
moury ; the withdrawing room; the libray 
and, lastly, Sir Walter Scott's study ; whieh 
brings you again to the front of the house ani 
end of the building, somewhat thus; 
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“ Of these rooms the most splendid is the ji 
brary; the most interesting, I need not add, is 
the study, into which last we entered not but 
under its master’s guidance. The library, with 
its noble dimensions and costly furniture; ig 
book-cases and cabinets of odorous cedar; its 
ceiling of the same, panelled and carved after 
the model of Melrose ; its well-tilled shelves; 
its beautiful oriel window, projecting wi 
spreading out over the Tweed ; its curtains 
crimson damask with heavy gold fringe; it: 
varied articles of use, curiosity, and luxury,— 
all combine to make it a most splendid room, 
Of these articles many are presents. Here, fr 
instance, stands a massive chair, once a cari 
nal’s, the carving of which ranks it among the 
productions of genius,—this is from Rone. 
There, too, hangs an antique lamp, @ relic d 
the majesty of Venice. Here, in 4 corer, 
stands Dean Swift’s walking cane; and tht 
splendid silver sarcophagus, on its low pedestal, 
is the gift of the unfortunate Byron. How 
many associations does even that one awaken! 
Within it are the bones of ancient heroes—ir 
over their tombs were built the old wallsof the 
Pireus—yet who can name them! The lines 
inscribed, 

‘Expende Hanibalem,’ &c. 


feelingly convey this lesson,—while the name 
of Byron, which the donor would not put, bet 
which Scott has added, brings touchingly » 
mind the danger and the misery of y ge 
nius unsanctified by religion. The letters 
companying this gift has been purloined fra 
its sacred resting-place. When shall such 
theft dare to be shown! Sir Walter deeply 
regrets its loss ; for of Byron he often speak 
sometimes with high admiration—alwa wit 
tender feelings. ‘ Poor Byron,’ is his! 
appellation: which words, uttered in his deep 
tones, go to the very heart. ; } 

“ But with all its splendour, the library yielts 
in interest to the room beyond—his priv 
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for there stand his table and his chair, 
up the visions of his past labours—and 


stody 5 


yon ie pen and papers, the evidence of 
his present ones—and there, too, his uncor- 
rected yet hasty manuscripts, which show from 


» rapid fountain his thoughts must have 
vat * ‘oth, ‘That which lies upon the table 
[dare not read; but from what he says, con- 
dade it is upon the superstitions of the High- 
lands. Around this room, at the height of about 
ea feet (for the ceiling is a high one) runs a 
ligt gallery, which gives access, by a private 
jor, to his bedrooms, so that he-can at all 
times command privacy. In addition to cases 
made from wood that once formed the Heart of 
Vid-Lothian, filled with books of more frequent 
reference, the walls of his study are covered 
with portraits and scenes of Scottish and Bor- 
der story. Among them those of Claverhouse 
ad the unfortunate Mary seem his especial fa- 
worites. This first day we had company at 
dinner and until near bedtime. His style of 
living is with considerable state. The build- 
ings are very extensive, and lighted throughout 

gas, prepared in one of the remotest parts. 
woservants in livery, and his owa gentleman 
in black, are in regular attendance. Of the 
enbarrassments arising from the failure of his 
publishers, with whom the law adjudged him 
tobea partner, I here learn but little. The 
impression given me by Mr. Jeffrey, and others 
in Edinburgh, was, that these engagements, 
amounting originally to near 100,000/. were in 
agreat measure liquidated; partly by a heavy 
policy on his own life of ([ understood) 40,0002., 
and partly by the sale of his subsequent works. 
Butto proceed with my story. Monday, 26th 
July, shall be marked by us henceforth with a 
‘white stone,’ as having been spent with Sir 
W. Scott alone. Then, indeed, for the first 
time, was I made fully aware of being in the 
presence of ‘the mighty master;’ for, as with 
other magicians, the spell increased as the cir- 
cle narrowed. The truth is, Sir W. Scott is 
not to be judged of in general society ; he never 
argues, never dogmatizés, and never talks 
learnedly; his head and heart seemed filled 
with better thoughts and things ; an overflow- 
ing benevolence, sympathy for all breathing 
things; an imagination that teems with all 
images of natural loveliness ; feelin‘gs that trem- 
ble with every touch of natural affection; a 
memory that so lives in the records of the ro- 
mantic past, that a metaphysician might well 
doubt to which century its possessor in truth 
ged; and a sweet simplicity and unassu- 
mingness,of manner that adds the attractive- 
nes of childhood to the words and thoughts of 
genius; these are the elements of hisstrength, 
and when seen in private they are overpower- 
ing in their influence ; then a book, a portrait, 
or a chance word, unlocks, as it were by magic, 
some hidden fountain ; then comes forth at once 
the splendid train of thought and feeling and 
imagery, the Border story, the touching ballad, 
and the heart-rending incident; in the mean- 

Museum.—Vol. XXII. 
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while his eye lightens up, often suffused with 
tears, and his voice deepens to a tone that 
thrills through the nerves like the deep notes 
of the organ. In this I.can liken him to no- 
thing but his own picture of the awakened 
minstrel, when 


‘The present scene, his future lot, 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot. 


But in all this his true-hearted modesty never 
forsakes him. In all his poetic recollections, 
which, on such occasions, came swelling like a 
tide into his mind, I never once heard him re- 
peat a line of his own ; and whenever the sub- 
ject of his poems was alluded to, he avoided it 
with a simplicity which always left me in doubt 
whether he understood the allusion. The old 
adage of ‘ genus irritabile,’ applies not to him; 
a sneer is as foreign to his nature as it is to the 
expression of his countenance: and, as far as 
words and manners go, he certainly knows not 
what envy is. Of the race of his contempora- 
ries, there is scarce one of whom we did not 
speak; and not one of whom he spoke other- 
wise than with respect and kindness ; and what 
at any time was wanting in praise, was sure to 
be made_up in kindness of manner. On his re- 
peating one evening a sea-song of Allan Cun- 
ningham’s, beginning, ‘A wet sheet and a 
flowing sea,’ &c., which he did with great 
power, I expressed my surprise at its beauty, 
and said, ‘ Does Cunningham often write such ?” 
He replied, ‘ My friend Allan is like a boy that 
shoots many arrows at a mark, some of them 
must hit.? Of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey, he spoke often; and his all-powerful 
memory was ever prompt to bring forth their 
choicest passages. On mentioning to him 
Southey’s desponding views of political affairs, 
—‘Ah!’ said he, little aware how much t 

past had blinded his own eyes, ‘Southey is 

retired and bookish man.’ On expressing my 
agreeable disappointment in Jeffrey’s character, 
whom, before personal acquaintance, I had re- 
garded as a cold and cynical critic, he replied 
with warmth, ‘ You never did man more injus- 
tice—his heart is al] tenderness ;’ and of his 
own familiar affections you may judge by his 
warm exclamation, when the conversation 
turned to such themes,— I b!ess God,’ said he, 
‘that he has given me good and affectionate 
children.’” (The writer next relates a con- 
versation respecting Sir Walter’s incognito, 
not now necessary to repeat.) “On asking 
him here the metaphysical question, whether 
imagination had ever furnished him with ma- 
terials not traceable to experience, he replied, 
after a moment’s pause, that his characters 
were always drawn from nature, and many ot 
them individual pictures, but slightly altered. 
‘This likeness, on one occasion,’ said he, ‘ be- 
trayed my secret; the original of Oldbuck was 
an old friend of my father’s, whom I well re- 
membered as a boy. It was too faithful a copy 
not to be known. Mr. ——,on its publication, 





meeting me, said, as he clapped me on the 
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shoulder, ‘ Ah, Scott, you wrote that ; no one 
could paint our old friend to the life but you or 
I.’ Upon my mentioning some other wild sur- 
mises as to their authorship, after answering 
them, he concluded with a smile, as if in re- 
ference to my pertinacity, ‘In truth, I find that 
I have kept the secret so long, and so well, as 
now to find some difficulty in proving my own.’ 

“On Monday morning, Sir Walter rose as 
usual about six o’clock, wakened, as he regu- 
larly is, by his favourite dog, a large stag- 
hound of the ancient breed, given him, as he 
tells me, by Dandie Dinmont himself. This 
dog, by-the-by, is his constant companion. At 
meals, he waits behind his master’s chair, and 
not unfrequently puts his paw upon his shoul- 
der, to remind him of his presence; follows 
him through the day in his drives and walks; 
dozes at his side while he writes; and com- 
pletes his tour of duty by guarding him while 
he sleeps,—his bed being a bear-skin couch. 
At break of day, he again arouses his master 
with a gentle paw, knowing well that he has 
work to do, in which the whole world is inte- 


rested, and not the least the canine race, of 


whose virtues he himself has so often sat as 
the model. In truth, I look upon this dog with 
equal respect and kindness, as ‘ part and par- 
cel’ of the novelist himself. Unti! breakfast- 
time, that is, for about two hours, Sir Walter 
writes, and about an equal time after it, which 
brings him to 11 o’clock; after which, he calls 
himself a free man, writing no more that day, 
unless perchance in the long evenings of win- 
ter. Ov leaving his study this day, he imme- 
diately proposed to your sisters a drive through 
his plantations, of which he is justly proud, 
and as far as Melrose; to which they, as you 
may suppose, well pleased, acceded. His 
morning's dress accords with his simple rural 
h@bits; a well-worn green hunting-coat, with 
ample flaps and pockets, a flat cloth cap, and 
an oft-used whistle pendent from his button- 
hole, agree well with the large frame and 
manly figure, though slight stoop, of one whom 
you might take to be a Scottish laird of high 
degree, and simple tastes—of one who was 
beginning to feel the weight of years, without 
having lost the taste or enjoyment of the more 
active sports of youth. In this guise I see him 
now setting forth in his low-wheeled open ba- 
rouche, accompanied by your sisters, and fol- 
lowed by his deep-mouthed favourite and two 
others of minor breed. On visiting the scarcely 
perceptible ruins of the early Melrose on the 
heights, he expatiated, they tell me, good hu- 
mouredly on the taste of the lazy monks, who 
could prefer the fat lands of the valley to such 
heart-stirring scenes ; and on passing at a little 
distance a Scotch lassie, knee-deep in the river, 
fishing, he said (whether in joke or earnest,) 
‘There stands my Die Vernon.’ But | must 
not defraud them of the pleasure of telling of 
their drive, which they describe as all delight- 
ful from his atteative kindness and his unceas- 
ing flow of anecdote and ballad, in reference 


Abbotsford. 





to every spot they visited, or indiyj 
of whor they aed to — fm 
“On his return I met him in the library. 

he approached, he handed me from g ~- 
packet of letters just received, a small 
roll of parchment tied with cord and secured 
by a lump of raw wax. ‘Open it) said he. 
‘it will be something to tell, thata Tepubli : 
dared to break the seal of a writ of the hing? 


he tells me, from the time of the earliest Lie 
ward: and hence its rude accompaniments, 4 
rerormed Parlidment, however, will no douij 
order al] that much better. 

“Remembering the dash of superstitig 
which he invariably gives to his fictions, an 
which always seemed to me to be ex animo,| 
took occasion to ask, after several Surprising 
narratives given by him of individuals 
ing the power of second sight, whether he had 
in the course of his life met with any such 
which could not be rationally explained, He 
paused some moments before he answered, ‘| 
cannot say that I have.’ Still, however, whe 
ther by natural or early association, a lingering 
respect for such fears, not to say belief in then, 
often appears in him. And how, indeed, could 
it be otherwise, with a mind of such prepu 
derating iniagination, of which credulity (| 
mean it in a poetic sense) must be one of its 
highest elements! That mind must believe iz 
the reality of its own creations, or it could nt 
give them life, and cannot therefore judge 
harshly the illusions of other men. Of Cols 
ridge, he quoted with applause the answer, 
‘That he had seen too many ghosts to believe 
in them;’ and then, in reference to that way- 
ward writer, said, ‘He is never ending, stil 
beginning; could he be tied to his chair, and 
to a water diet, he would be the greatest ge 
nius living.’ 

« One evening as we sat in the library alone, 
on some mention of a present he had received, 
he opened a cabinet and brought ont a stored 
them,—rings, seals, snuff-boxes, miniatures, 
&c. without number—each had its ows little 
story. On showing us a splendid gold snué 
box, presented to him by the King, Geoye 
IV., with his likeness on the lid, he said, ‘A 
princely return for a little book which the king 
had requested of him.’ But on one trifle ke 
seemed to set a peculiar value: it was an u 
tique stone ring found in the Highlands d 
Scotland, believed to be of Carthaginian ot 
gin, and commonly called the adder’s stone, 
which he said there were but three know, 
whose owners he then enumerated, to each 
which by popular superstition rare virtues were 
attributed, and more especially to drop ai 
from the hand, portended some great 
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tune toits owner. To guard against such an 
event, to this one was attached & small silver 
chain, which was to be slipped over the fingers 
gs a security. He took the precaution, 1 ob- 
erved, in his own case; and as your sister Te- 
eived it from him, he said, in an apologetic 
way, as he put the chain on her fingers, * Per- 
nit me, before untwisting it from his own 


«Upon my introducing the subjeet of the 
inted editions of his works in America, he 
goke of literary property as a literary man 
cannot but speak, viz. as one of its most sa- 
ered forms—and I in tura spoke, I was sure, the 
felings of my countrymen, in saying that in 
roportion to our admiration of his works, was 
our regret at the inadequacy of our laws to 
eure to him his rightful returns. ‘On one 
cecasion,’ said he, ‘after trying in vain to pre- 
vent their bribery of some one having access 
tothe press, in order to remind the publishers 
in your country that they were trespassing: on 
thers’ property, I sent to my printer a sheet 
utterly unsuitable, as the conclusion to one of 
my novels just publishing—which sheet was 
immediately cancelled as soon as I had reason 
to believe the surreptitious copy was sent off. 
Now this,’ said he, ‘I call a fair trick; but se- 
riously,’ he continued, ‘I think it is but just 
and becoming that a common language should 
make common copyright, as is now the case 
by treaty between the Prussian and Austrian 
dominions.’ 

“As we had just returned from a tour to 
loch Katrine, and the abode of the M’Gregors, 
with Rob Roy and the Lady of the Lake in our 
hands, as our most faithful guide-books, this 
was an obvious theme; he entered upon # 
freely, and when his heart was warmed, it only 
wanted that I should have had (as Boswell 
sys) ‘a short hand or a long hand,’ to have 
added another tale to those of Old Mortality, 
or with but slight addition of melody, another 
canto to the Lady of the Lake. Rob Roy is, 
after all, one of Sir Walter’s choicest heroes; 
he prides himself in showing in his armoury 
the light short gun of that far-famed freebooter. 
On our mentioning the inn at the Trosachs; 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘you saw my friend Stewart 
(the host,) the grandson of that Ewan of Brig- 
lands, who paid with his life for his tender 
heart towards poor Rob Roy ; he cut the belt 
and let him slip; he was my authority for that 
fict.’ But details I must reserve for our long 
winter evenings.” The writer speaks of the 
great kindness he and his family received, and 
thus concludes: “The remembrance of it will 
be enduring; it has added love to veneration, 
% that in my future recollections of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, the virtues of the man will come to 
my heart before his merits as an author. On 
the third day of our stay at Abbotsford we took 
leave, Sir Walter returning to your sister, as 
he parted trom her, a little book in which on a 
blank leaf, he had written these words-— 
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To meet and part is mortals’ lot: 
You’ve seen us—pray forget us not ; 


Such the farewell of Walter Scott.' M.’ 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE DEATH OF HOFER. 
“ Florence, Jan. 20.* 


“Dean Lapy * * * * * * 

* Do not you already begin to repent that 
you commanded me to write to you on my re- 
turn to Italy? I passed two entire months in 
Germany, and like the people., Of the coun- 
try you know as much as I do—people who 
paid more attention to it have described it bet- 
ter than I could. In passing I saw Waterloo— 
an ugly table for an ugly game, played badly 
both by loser and winner. At Innspruck [ 
entered the church in which Andreas Hofer is 
buried. He lies under a plain slab, on the left, 
near the door. I admired the magnificent tomb 
of bronze, in the centre, surrounded by heroes, 
real and imaginary. They did not fight tens 
against thousands—they did not fight for wives 
and children, but for lands and plunder—there- 
fore they are lieroes! My admiration of these 
works of art was soon satisfied,—which, per- 
haps, it would not have been in any other place. 
Snow, mixed with rain, was falling, and was 
blown by the wind upon the tomb of Hofer. I 
thought how often he had taken advantage of 
such weather for his attacks against the ene- 
mies of his country, and I seemed to hear his 
whistle in the wind. At the little village of 
Landro—(I feel a whimsical] satisfaction in the 
likeness of the name to mine)—the innkeeper 
was the friend of this truly great man—the 
only great man that Europe has produced in 
our days, exceysing his true compeer, Kosci- 
usko. By the order of Bonaparte, the com- 
panions of Hofer, eighty in number, were 
chained, thumb-screwed, and taken out of pri- 
son in couples, to see him shot. He had about 
him one thousand florins, ia paper currency, 
which he delivered to his confessor, requesting 
him to divide it impartially among his unfortu- 
nate countrymen. ‘The confessor, an Italian, 
who spoke German, kept it, and never gave re- 
lief from it to any of them,—most of whom 
were suffering, not only from privation of 
wholesome air, to which, among other priva- 
tions, they never had been accustomed, but 
also ftom scantiness of nourishment and cloth- 
ing. Even in Mantua, where, as in the rest 
of Italy, sympathy is both weak and silent, the 
lowest of the people were indignant at the 
sight of so brave a defender of his country led 
into the public square to expiate a crime un- 
heard of for many centuries in their nation. 
When they saw him walk forth, with unalter- 
ed countenance and firm step before them— 





* We need scarcely say that we have the eminent wri- 
ter’s permission to publish this letter. 
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when, stopping on the ground which was about 
to receive his blood, they heard him, with un- 
faltering voice, commend his soul and his coun- 
try to the Creator,—and, as if still under his 
own roof, a custom with him after the evening 
prayer, implore a blessing for his boys and lit- 
tle daughter, and for the mother who had 
reared them up carefully and tenderly thus 
far through the perils of childhood,—finally, 
when in a lower tone, but earnestly and eim- 
phatically, he besought pardon from the Fount 
of Mercy for her brother, his betrayer,—many 
smote their breasts aloud; many, thinking that 
sorrow was shameful, lowered their heads and 
wept; many, knowing that it was dangerous, 
yet wept too. The people remained upon the 
spot an unusual time; and the French, fearing 
some commotion, pretended to have received 


an order from Bonaparte for the mitigation of 


the sentence, and publicly announced it. Among 
his many falsehoods, any one of which would 


have excluded him for ever from the society of 


men of honour, this is perhaps the basest; as, 
indeed, of all his atrocities, the death of Hofer, 
which he had ordered long before, and appoint- 
ed the time and circumstances, is, of all his 
actions, that which the brave and virtuous will 
reprobate the most severely. He was urged 
by no necessity—he was prompted by no po- 
licy: his impatience of courage in an enery, 
his hatred of patriotism and integrity in all, 
of which he had no idea himself, and saw no 
image in those about him, outstripped his blind 
passion for fame, and left him nothing but 
power and celebrity. 

“ Believe me, dear Lady * * * * * *, your 
very obliged and obedient servant, 

“Watrer S. Lanpor.” 


—@~— 


From the Athenzum. 


UNDULATING RAILWAY. 


Tus contrivance, which we have already 
cursorily noticed, has occasioned some discus- 
sion among scientific and practical men; but 
it does not appear that any explanation of its 
effects has been suggested. Indeed, we are 
inclined to think, that the patentees them- 
selves are not fully aware of the physical prin- 
ciple on which the advantage which they have 
undoubtedly gained, depends. 

The problem is one, the full illustration and 
development of which would require the lan- 
guage and symbols of mathematical physics; 
some notion of it may, however, be conveyed 
in such a manner as to be intelligible to the 
general reader. We shall first state what it 
is that the undulating railway performs, in 
which the level railway fails; and we shall 
next explain the physical law on which this 
depends. 

Hitherto, it has been received as a practical 
axiom, that railways can only be advantageous- 
ly applied between points where a uniform 


Undulating Railway. 


dead level can be obtained. Now the 

of the undulating railway maintain q 
tion which is the logical Contradictory of thi 
They hold, that even if the projected inols 
naturaHy a dead level, it whom, 2 artificial 
cut into ups and downs, so as to keep the lea 
constantly ascending and descending until the 
journey is completed ; and in so doing, they as 
sert that the transport is prodyced in sons, 
derably less time with the same Moving power 
or in the same time with a much less expen. 
ture of the moving principle. Again, it has 
been held as a practical axiom, that if ong 
railway it becomes necessary to ascend fron 
one level to another, the ascent is most advap. 
tageously made by a plane uniformly inclingl 
from the lower to the higher level. On the 
contrary, the patentees of the undulating nil. 
way hold that the ascent is effected witha les 
ser power, by dividing the interval into Ups 
and downs, so as to cause the carriage alter. 
nately to descend and ascend until it arrive x 
the upper level. Indeed, one of these 
sitions follows from the other, for if a greater 
momentum is generated in going from on 
point to another of the same level, by unduk. 
tion in the railway, that excess of momentum 
will carry the load to a greater height thn 
the momentum which the same power woul 
generate on a level railway. 

These facts have been illustrated by a small 
model on a wooden railway in the Adelaide 
street exhibition-room. We have ourselyesit 
that place instituted the following experiments, 
with the results here detailed. The moving 
power was a spiral main spring regulated bya 
fusee: a load was placed on a level railway 
such an amount that the moving power was 
barely able to overcome the friction, but ince 
pable of moving the load. In this state the 
carriage and load were transferred to the 
undulating railway, and the same moving 
power impelled the load with ease and with 
considerable velocity from one end to the 
other; and lest.any difference of level should 
exist between the extremities, we caused the 
same experiment to be made in the contrary 
direction, which was attended with precisely 
the same result. Hence it was evident thet, 
at least with the model, a power incapable of 
transferring the load between two points ata 
given distance on a level railway, transferred 
the same load with facility and dispatch 
through the same distance on the undulating 
railway. 

Our second experiment was as follows:- 
We loaded the carriage in the same manuer 
on the level railway, so that the power was 
barely equal to the friction, but incapable o 
moving the load. We then transferred the 
power and load to a railway, the remote e& 
tremity of which rose above the nearer exit 
mity at the rate of one inch in eight feet. The 
power which was thus utterly inca 

moving the load on the level, easily . 
red the same load from end to end of the ut 
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and at the same time actu- 


ing railway, Aq R 
pede it through one perpendicular inch 
for every ninety-six inches of its progress along 


the horizontal line. 


Among the scientific men who have wit- 
this exhibition, many, it is said, have 
declared, what indeed appears at first to be the 
case, that the result is contrary to the esta- 
blished principles of mechanics. — We do not 
perceive, however, any difficulty in the pheno- 


wThe effective impelling power when a load 
istracked upon a railway, must be estimated 
by the excess of the actual impelling power 
above the friction. Novy, it is well known that 
the friction, being proportional to the pressure, 
isless on an inclined than on an horizontal 
railway. ‘The same impelling power which 
on the level railway is only equal to the fric- 
tion, and therefore incapable of accelerating 
the load, becomes effective on the inclined 
nilway, where it is greater than the friction. 
The excess therefore becomes a means of 
generating velocity, so that when the load ar- 
rives at the extremity of the undulating line, 
a quantity of velocity has been communicated 
to it, which is proportional to the excess of the 
friction on the undulating above the friction on 
the level line. 'Tuis is, theoretically speaking, 
adecided and undeniable advantage which the 
inclined railway possesses over the level. We 
could make this point still more clear, if we 
were addressing mathematical readers. 

Now, if it be admitted that at the extremity 
of the undulating line, a velocity is generated 
in the moving body much greater than any 
which could be’ produced by the same power 
acting on the level line, it will follow demon- 
stratively that this velocity will be sufficient 
tocarry the load up a certain height, bearing 
a fixed proportion to the velocity itself; and 
hence it will be perceived that a moving power, 
which is incapable of moving the load on a 
dead level, will be capable not only of moving 
it between the extremities of an undulating 
line when at the same level, but even of rais- 
ing it to a higher level. 

But the practical application of this princi- 
ple seems to promise still greater advantages. 
In the above reasoning, we have assumed that 
the impelling power acts with a uniform ener- 
Bg accelerating the motion of the load. 

his, however, is not the case when steam 
power is applied: the load soon attains a max- 
imum velocity, and the engine becomes inca- 
jable of supplying steam fast enough to pro- 
duce effective pressure on the piston. The 
cylinder, in this case, receives steam from the 
boiler only at the same rate as it is discharged 
by the motion of the piston, and scarcely any 
direct effect is produced by its pressure on the 
piston. In the undulating railway, the work- 
lag of the engine will be suspended during 
each descent, and a part of the succeeding as- 
cent. In this interval the steam will be nursed 
aud accumulated so as to be applied with its 
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utmost possible energy the moment the velo- 
city on the brow of the hill begins to decline. 
When the load surmounts the summit, and be- 
gins to descend the next hill, the operation of 
the engine will be again suspended, and its 
powers reserved, and accumulated for the next 
ascent. The duty of the engine will thus be, 
not to produce steam constantly at a great rate, 
but to produce steam of excessive energy for 
short and distant periods. Every one who 
knows the practical working of high-pressure 
engines, will see the advantage likely to re- 
sult from this circumstance. 

When the line connecting two points at the 
same level is thus resolved into curves, the 
motion of the engine may not inaptly be com- 
pared to that of a pendulum, and the moving 
principle stands in the place of the maintain- 
ing power, the functions of which are the same 
precisely as those which it discharges. 

On the other hand, it is right to consider the 
practical objections to this projected improve- 
ment. The very small amount of friction on 
iron railways renders the rate of motion when 
descending an incline frightfully great. We 
have ourselves descended. the Sutton plane on 
the Manchester Railway, followed by above 
100 tons of goods, and, although not particu- 
larly timid, we cannot deny that we felt con- 
siderable apprehensions, when on applying the 
drag to moderate the fury of our speed, it was 
instantly burned to a cinder. The power of 
gravity in descending a plane of this kind, 
which only falls one foot in ninety-six, is per- 
fectly uncontrollable; and if great descents be 
attempted, we very much fear that the veloci- 
ties will hardly be consistent with safety.* It 
must not be forgotten that the more rapid the 
descent, the less will be the friction, and there- 
fore the greater the velocity due toa given num- 
ber of perpendicular inches. It would be pre- 
mature, however, at present to pass judgment 
on what after all can only be satisfactorily de- 
cided by experiment. Meanwhile, we have no 
hesitation in stating, what every scientific 
man, after reading what we have above said, 
will confirm, that there is nothing erroneous in 
principle, as many have supposed, in the pro- 
ject. On the contrary, whatever be the im- 
pelling power, it will be undoubtedly rendered 
more effective by the undulation of the line; 
and if steam be the power, it will be rendered 
doubly effective, by the advantage gained by 
being enabled to suspend the action of the 
moving principle from time to time, so as to 
collect its energies. 

We are glad to learn that the patentees have 
obtained the means of constructing an undu- 
lating line of railway of some miles in extent, 
for the purpose of testing on the large scale what 
they have already proved on a model. 

Their success will mainly depend on the 





* Since the above was set upin type. we learn thata 
fatal accident has occurred on the spect here alluded (6, 
arising from the engine and train being carried off the 
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judicious adaptation and selection of the curves 
into which the line will be divided. It may 
be worth while to consider, whether the com- 
mon cycloid may not be rendered, by its well 
known properties, one of the best which could 
be selected. It will likewise require conside- 
ration, what succession of curves will give a 
maximum advantage, when the extremities of 
the line are at different levels, and to provide 
not only for the efficient ascent from the lower 
to the higher level, but likewise for the safety 
of the descent in the contrary direction. 
Although, upon the whole, we have a strong 
persuasion of the ultimate advantages of this 
project, yet we can see many practical difficul- 
ties which still stand in the way of the pa- 
tentees, and which will require not only ex- 
pense, but no little ingenuity to overcome. 


—— 


From the London Examiner. 


MEHETABEL WESLEY. 


Tue most remarkable paper in the number 
which has just appeared—we might say one 
of the most remarkable which have appeared 
in any periodical for many months—is the re- 
cital, with its appropriate commentary, of an 
“ower true tale”—the authentic history of the 
life of Mehetabel Wesley, a sister of the cele- 
brated founder of Methodism. The writer has 
here given us the deeply affecting and most 
instructive narrative of the sufferings of a be- 
ing formed to give and to enjoy happiness such 
as few are capable of, but whose life, from in- 
fancy till death, was a continued martyrdom. 
She was one of the most to be pitied of the vic- 
tims of whom whole hecatombs have been and 
are sacrificed, first to a narrow and bigoted 
and chilling education, aiming deliberately to 
crush all independent exercise of the faculties 
whether of heart or of understanding; and 
next to a marriage-law, which, as at present 
constituted, is one of the worst of our social 
institutions—a law which permits the stronger 
party to evade with impunity every one of the 
essentials of the contract, while the misery of 
an ill-assorted union is left to press upon the 
weaker with unmitigated burden, and without 
a hope of relief, unless purchased by what the 
world have stamped as infamy. 

Mehetabel Wesley had the misfortune “of 
being born into what is called a well-regulat- 
ed family.” After an animated description of 
the highly correct and respectable formalists 
whom she had the unhappiness to call father 
and mother, the writer proceeds as fullows: 


Under such auspices was the gentle, fragile. 
playful, lovely, loving, and sensitive Mehetabel 
Wesley ushered into the world. She sprang up 
like the chance seedling of a delicate acacia be- 
tween the cold hard pebbles of a well-rolled gravel 
walk, in a square bedded garden, with its formal 
box and thorny fence, there to be trained, nailed 
up, and crucified to an iron frame, or a varnished 





Mehetabel Wesley. 


brick-wall, and be tortured, chilled, and Wither: 
beautiful even in her drooping and her death, 
Her first calamity was what there are too many 
who would still regard as the best of all possible 
educations, ‘Lhe industrious Mrs, Wesley, the 
paragon of moral and religious mothers, was soon 
hard at work upon her. The plans pursued ar 
minutely detailed in a letter from the good 

herself, which is preserved as an almost infallibie 
directory. It describes the law, order, and duty 
system, the fear, honour, reverence, and obey plan 
in its most complete development. Every thing 
issummed up in submission ; submission of heart, 
mind, and limb, in thought, word, will, and deed, 


Mrs. Wesley’s one thing needful in the 
education of children was to conquer their will 


To inform the understanding (we quote her 
words) is a work of time, and must proceed with 
children by slow degrees, as they are able to bear 
it; hut the subjecting the will is a thing that 
must be done at once, and the sooner the better, 


Not one suspieion that it is possible in educa. 
tion to form and guide the will through the 
agency of the affections, ever seems to have 
crossed the mind of this paragon of mothers, 

We had marked for extraction a passage 
which not only all parents but all human be. 
ings should lay to heart—a_ protest, noble in 
thought and animated in expression, agains 
this servile and brutalizing theory of educa 
tion, the favourite thecry even now of the as 
cetic school of religionists. But our readers 
should be readers of this admirable paper in its 
original integrity, not in such fragments a 
space permits us to transcribe. 

It was not, indeed, in the power even of 
Mrs. Wesley and her well-regulated family to 
crush the feelings, or altogether deaden the 
intellect of a being in whom “the spirit of 
love could not be quenched—it was in her 
very frame;” but what her wretched educa 
tion could do to corrupt sucha being it aceom 
plished ; it did pervert her opinions; it taught 
her that the subjugation of her own will, and 
the sacrifice of the entire happiness of her life 
to the arbitrary commands and to the noxious 
superstitions of others, was a religicus duly. 
Here was the primary evil; in this lay the 
origin of “a costly wreck of thoughts, feel- 
ings, hopes, and capacities of enjoyment, which 
surely nothing in nature rendered necessary 
or unavoidable,” and which needed not even 
thus to have been so utter and so hopeless, bad 
not the institutions which pass for the highest 
and holiest safeguards of morality, predeter- 
mined that, for the most heart-withering of ell 
miseries, though nature allows a remedy, law 
should allow none. : 

In the bitterness of a disappointment in love, 
she made a vow to marry the first man wi 
offered himself to her. “ A creature as low m 
mind as in condition, ignorant and grovelling, 
wholly illiterate and wholly unfeeling—"* 
Caliban civilized into vulgarity by the 

house, had the audacity to offer the violence 




















‘ave to this Miranda, and her father 

Jled her to submit to the brutality. His 
~ nt of his daughter’s vow in ees 
than Jephtha’s consummation o' 

eon ie blood.” The importunities of 
men family, who would have regarded 
breach of this irrational vow as one of the 
deadliest of sins, prevailed over a will “ effec- 
tually broken down” by the notable education 
her notable mother, and she offered herself 


up asa sacrifice. 

The victim is bound to the altar. A brand 
pever to be erased marks her for the property of 

bute. The truthful burst of agony from the 
ip of disappointed love was false in its form of 
gression, and superstition has made it a spell 
whereby to conjure up more vows, which are 
filse in essence, and defy volition, which pledge 
her for ever to love the unlovely, and honour the 
jishonoured, and obey what there were immorali- 
ty in not resisting. It is done; and the long 
tin of hopeless years commence their lagging 
march through 9 world whose beauty should only 
echo the voice of joy and singing; a wretched 

ion, in tears and anguish, slow winding to 
the grave.-—And this endured, or rather, she en- 
dured, through the quarter of a century. It was 
only in the sixth-and-twentieth year of her suf- 
fering, that she was dismissed to tell Milton in 
heaven that his doctrine was still immoral upon 
earth. 

For the greater part of that period “she 
lived in the hope of death.” Well and truly 
does the writer say of this state of endurance, 
that “it cannot be read of or imagined without 
acute sympathy or irrepressible indignation.” 

We will not weaken by any words of ours 
the impression which must be left upon all 
minds not utterly callous, by the lofty and mov- 
ing eloquence of the concluding passage: a 
passage in which (as indeed in the whole arti- 
cle) ‘the noble soul of the writer actually 
shines through his words. 


Mehetabel Wesley was the victim, as woman is 
yet continually the victim, of bad education, per- 
verted religion, and unequal institution. The finer 
theindividual nature the more costly is the sacrifice. 
Thefeeling, taste, mental power, and moral purity, 
which some of her poems, and many passages of 
her life indicate, are such as to prove her capabili- 
ty, in favourable circumstances, of ministering 
most largely to social improvement and enjoy- 
ment, and, at the same time, to individual happi- 
ness, and of having both blessings amply mea- 
sured back into her own bosom. And all this was 


wasted upon one for whom a comely scullion, 


with not a thought above her avocation, would 
have been as satisfactory a companion, probably 
much more so, and would have received from him 
much better treatment. How is this? Her bro- 
thers would have said that it-pleased Heaven sore- 
ly to try her; and that is true as far as it goes; 
but we rather think it also pleases Heaven to show 
by this, and similar examples, that the true mo- 
nality, that which conducts to happiness, is not 
always correctly interpreted by society, not even 
by that portion of society which claims to be emi- 
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nently religious. The restraint which crippled 
her faculties, the awful rod which made her an 
infant slave, was an immorality. This was the 
source of her own errors. ‘The twig was twisted, 
and so grew the tree, though graceful even in its 
distortion. Her marriage was an immorality. 
So was her continuing through life in a sexual 
companionship where mutual affection was im- 
possible; not that she was conscious of vicious- 
ness, but the contrary; she no doubt thought her 
misery washer duty. III fare the machinery that 
wrought the perversion and the suffering. For 
woman so situated there ought to be redress, open 
and honourable redress, in every country that calls 
itself civilized. Her situation was even worse 
than if she had committed that act which, by the 
law of Moses, would have subjected her to death 
by stoning; for then she might have been libe- 
rated from an enforced and intolerable bond, and 
even have entered on a new state, perchance of 
the affection and enjoyment for which she was 
framed. But her mind was enslaved; it had 
been scourged into the faith that she was a 
property, and not a being; her father had di- 
vorced himself for a twelvemonth; her .husband 
probably did worse ; but she never suspected re- 
ciprocity of right or equality of will. And they 
never suspected that there was degradation in the 
species of mastery which they arrogated. Savage 
man kicks and beats woman, and makes her toil 
in the fields; semi-civilized man locks her up in 
a harem; and man three-quarters civilized, which 
is as far as we are got, educates her for pleasure 
and dependency, keeps her in a state of pupilage, 
closes against her most of the avenues of self-sup- 
port, and cheats her by the false forms of an irre- 
vocable contract, into a life of subservience to his 
will. The reason for all which is “ that he is the 
stronger.” And the result of which is that he of- 
ten lacks an intelligent and sympathizing compa- 
nion when most he needs one; a high-minded 
helpmate to cheer him in noble toils and bitter 
sacrifices; and a mother for his children who will 
take care that the next generation shall advance 
on the mental and moral attainments of the pre- 
sent. ‘Truly he makes as bad a bargain as he de- 
serves, 
—[—— 


From the London Examiner. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, MO- 
RAL, POETICAL, AND HISTORICAL; 
WITH FIFTY VIGNETTES.* 


Ir this book do not become popular, and we 
are not very sanguine on the subject, it will 
prove that half the world is too deeply im- 
mersed in politics for any second passion, and 
that the other half is dead to mere intellectual 
and poetical beauty, and is, as we fear, wholly 
engrossed by the pettiest tastes, the most vul- 
gar pleasures, such as in fact turn upon envy, 
outvying, sheer luxury, show, and expense. + 

The book is, when shortly described, a de. 
velopment of the true character of the female 
heroines of Shakspeare, as they have unfolded 





* By Mrs. Jameson, author’ of the “Diary of an En- 
nuyée,” &c. —2 vols.pest 8vo. Saunders & Viley. 
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themselves to the studious imagination of a 
most accomplished and poetically-minded wo- 
man. The true criticism of a master’s work, 
is the right ahd full conception of all he meant. 
Schlegil’s lectures on Shakspeare had this vir- 
tue: they took the reader into the very work- 
shop of the author’s brain, and showed us, not 
only what the nature of the thing was he se- 
lected, but what he selected from. Others, 
such as Dennis, compared him and his works 
with the dimensions of other intellectual struc- 
tures, and condemned or approved him by a 
reference to rules laid down in other times. 
Men like Richardson or Johnson decided on 
his merits by a more liberal mode of compari- 
son—but still a comparison with the writings 
of others. An inspired work is dealt with only 
in one way—as inspired: if it is obscure, it 
must be illustrated by reference to other parts; 
if its scope is with difficulty comprehended, let 
all its bearings be studied. Shakspeare is a 
sort of revelation of human nature: his inspi- 
ration granted, the next thing is to open the 
mind for the reception of the beauty, the wisdom, 
the intelligence presented tous. Hazlitt ap- 
proached his works in this spirit; but his own 
mind was warped, and, though ingenious and 
often wise, he ran too much after his own fan- 
cies and caprices. Now Mrs. Jameson seems, 
as far as the female characters are concerned, 
exactly to open the rose and spread the per- 
fume. This is a task that requires the utmost 
delicacy of touch, a fine warm poetical tempe- 
rament, much experience of her sex or her 
sex’s feelings, joined to a high intellectual cha- 
racter. All these very noble qualifications are 
possessed by the authoress in high perfection. 

After an introduction explanatory of her ob- 
jects and motives, in which occur several in- 
teresting passages, she proceeds to a separate 
consideration of each of the principal female 
characters of Shakspeare. Under each head is 
developed, fully and beautifully, the tdeal of 
the woman as we see her on the stage. Un- 
der characters of intellect, we have’ Portia, 
Isabella, Beatrice, Rosalind. Characters of 
passion and imagination: Juliet, Helena, Per- 
dita, Viola, Ophelia, Miranda, Characters of 
the affections: Hermione, Desdemona, Imo- 
gen. Historical characters: Cleopa!ra, Octa- 
via, Volumnia, Constance, Elinor, Blanche, 
Margaret of Anjou, Katherine of Arragon, 
Lady Macbeth. 

Every lady should possess this book as the 
chief ornament of her feminine library; and 
every man should study it that he may learn 
at Ieast the poetical version of the female cha- 
racter. No one, male or female, can read it 
without classing the authoress among the wo- 
men of first-rate intellect. 


ANECDOTE OF COBBETT. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
At eleven years of age, my employment 


Anecdote of Cobbett. 


beds of flowers, in the garden of the bishop of 
Winchester, at the Castle of Farnham m 
tive town. I had always been fond of i 
ful gardens, and a gardener, who had j 
come from the King’s Gardens at Kew a 
sich a cescription of them, as made —e 
stantly resolve to work in these gardens, Th 
next morning, without saying a word to ap 
one, off I set, with no clothes except those y 
my back, and with thirteen half-pence ine 
pocket. I found that I must go to Richmonj 
and I accordingly went on from place to place 
inquiring my way thither. A long day (it was 
in June) brought me to Richmond in the after. 
noon. ‘T'wo penny-worth of bread and chee 
and a penny-worth of small beer, which I hj 
on the road, and one half-penny that I had log 
somehow or other, left three-pence in ny 
pocket. With this for my whole fortune, | 
was trudging through Richmond, in my ble 
smock-frock, and my red garters tied under ny 
knees, when, staring about me, my eye fil 
upon a little book, in a bookseller’s windoy, 
on the outside of which was written, “ Taleg 
a Tub; price3d.” The title was so odd, thet 
my curiosity was excited. I had the thre. 
pence, but then I could have no supper, In] 
went, and got the little book, which I was 
impatient to read, that I got over into a field, 
at the upper corner of Kew-gardens, wher 
there stood a hay-stack. On the shadowy side 
of this I sat down to read. The book was» 
different from any thing I had ever read te. 
fore—it was something so new to my mini, 
that, though I could not at all understand some 
of it, it delighted me beyond description, and it 
produced what T have always considered asot 
of birth of intellect. I read on till it was derk, 
without any thought about supper or bed. 
When I could see no longer, I put my littl 
hook into my pocket and tumbled down by the 
side of the hay-stack, where I slept till th 
birds in Kew-gardens awakened me in th 
morning, when off Istarted to Kew, reading 
my little book. The singularity of my dres, 
the simplicity of my manner, my confidentand 
lively air, and, doubtless, his own compassion 
hesides, induced the gardener, who wast 
Scotchman, I remember, to give me victuals 
find me lodging, and set me to work; and it 
was during the period that I was at Kew, tht 
the present King and two of his brothers 
laughed at the oddness of my dress, while! 
was sweeping the grass-plat round the footd 
the pagoda. The gardener, seeing me fond 
books, lent me some gardening books to read 
but these I could not relish after my Talecfs 
Tub, which T carried about me wherever! 
went; and when I, at about twenty years old, 
lost it in a box that, fell overboard in the Bay 
of Fundy, in North America, the loss gave me 
greater pain than I have ever felt at losing 
thousands of pounds. This circumstance, 
fling as it was, and childish as it may seem’ 
relate it, has always endeared the recollection 





was clipping off box-edgings, and weeding 


of Kew tome. About five weeks ago, I 
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ecasion to from Cheltenham to Twicken- 
ham, with Aspe eldest sons; I brought them 
igck through Kew, in order to show them the 

where the hay-stack stood, having fre- 
quently related to them what I have now re- 


lated to you. 


— +o 








From the Spectator. 
PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 


Psruars the most distinguishing feature of 
educated England is the affluence of female ge- 
nius The names of English women of great 
intellectual power would form a list which the 
whole of Europe might be challenged in vain 
tymeet. Here is Saran Srickney,—be she 
maid, wife, or widow, she is an honour to her 
sex and an ornament to literature. Her not 
harmonious name we never heard of before: 
she is new in authorship, and yet how rich in 
experience—how subtle in thought—how deep 
in knowledge—what “pictures of private,” 
that is, real “life,” she can call up by the magic 
of her pen! 
Sarah Stickneys, whose writings are born to 
blush unseen in the post-office or in the private 
drawer, or whose maiden pensare still guiltless 
of the juice of bruised galls. Many towns, 
many villages, many rural districts have their 
Stickneys, and we know them not. Happy 
men of England, how is it, with such compa- 
nions, you are not better guided! How is it 
that you riot, rail, or buffoon through life, when 


Sarah Stickneys—Stickneys of the tongue, if 


not of the pen—abound in your homes? 

We are half inclined to suspect that our 
Sarah is a Quakeress: if so, the murder is out! 
No wonder then that meekness modestly bows 
inevery line—that the sentences are as pure 
and as neatly disposed as her folds of white 
muslin—that piety and decorum range hand in 
band through her volume. But if a Friend, 
whence comes her knowledge of all the sensi- 
bilities of poor Anna Clare,—her shadowy long- 
ings after luxurious refinements—her mazy 
dreams of soft and sensual climes—her passion- 
ate love of art—her enthusiasm, her feminine 
trals, and in all her thorough womanhood ? 
We had fancied the Quakeresses were either 
more or less than women: we suppose we were 
mistaken, and that Sarah Stickney, like Mrs. 

uichinson, means to prove in her own person, 
that Quakerdom is susceptible of all the intel- 
ectual refinements of art and taste and feeling. 

Be she Quaker or be she not, Sarah Stick- 
uey's Tales are excellent. The history of poor, 
pining. romantic Miss Clare is our first favour- 
ra then comes “ Marriage, what it may be ;” 

Ellen Eskdale.” We would place this 
— in an exquisite small library, sacred to 

_— feelings and the heart’s best modes, 
when love and charity and hope combine to 
- W over the mind that soft and tranquil glow 

y to be compared to the later glories of the 


Pictures of Private Life. 


No doubt there are hundreds of 
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day. Mr. Evans’s Rectory of the Valehead 
should have a place; Mr. Tayler’s Records of 
a Good Man’s Life stand next to Sarah Stick- 
ney or Mary Howitt; and then we would have 
Mrs. Johnston’s Widow of Spitalfields, and 
others there is not now time to mention. 

It is with difficulty we can make an extract ; 
for here, unhappily for us, effect is only pro- 
duced by a series of sweet but gentle strokes. 
The following is the history of a crisis. A poor 
young thing of genius is on the brink of seduc- 
tion: illness, poverty, and similar circumstances, 
have exposed her to the insidious siege of a 
dangerous young man of rank: it is overcome 
by'the aid of a faithful friend, who makes a 
single appeal that turns a whole current of 
tempestuous feelings and wild imaginings. 

“ Were there no words she could bring in 
opposition to that fatal journey but this simple 
expression of total and solitary bereavement, ‘I 
must be left behind ;’? a sound that touches so 
so painfully upon the heart of woman? Anna 
felt all its force; and exclaiming, with convul- 
sive effort, ‘Then I will go,’ she tore herself 
from her delighted lover, and hurried over the 
fields, and through the little gate, opening im- 
mediately beside the door, that was once her 
father’s. She entered: it was the time of even- 
ing prayer. Andrew, his wife, and servants, 
were gathered together in the performance of 
this holy duty; and Anna knelt down beside 
them. But O! what a contrast to the quiet 
and peaceful inhabitants of that dwelling! Her 
hair fell around her in loose tresses, her cheek 
was flushed, and her eye wild and wandering. 
She uttered no response to the prayers—she 
joined not the hymn which that night arose to 
heaven. 

“Mary went with her friend to her own 
apartment, for she thought she must surely be 
ill,and might want something ; so setting down 
the candle, she said she would stay with her 
until she went to sleep. 

« «No, no,’ said Anna, ‘ you are very kind, 
but I would rather be alone.’ 

“ «Then I will come again; and so saying, 
she left the room; and when she returned, it 
was with the quiet step of a mother who fears 
to wake her child. Finding Anna was not 
asleep, she stooped over her, and said she had 
just come to see that she was comfortable, and 
wanted nothing. 

“*¢There is one thing I want,’ said Anna, 
for her heart was melted, and she stretched 
out her arms to meet the embrace of her friend ; 
‘I want you to pray for me. I ama weak and 
sinful creature; but I cannot tell you all now. 
No, Mary, you must leave me, for I am so very 
sinful, that even your presence is not we:come 
to me.’ 

“ And thus they parted for the night. 

“In the morning, Anna was not disposed to 
be more communicative, nor Mary to intrude 
upon her confidence ; so they both went through 
the day with more than usual reserve. But 





Mary’s suspicions were awakened ; and having 
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heard that Frederick Langley was in the neigh- 
bourhood, it was not difficult to surmise the 
rest. There was, besides, a slight appearance 
of preparation in Anna’s room, and Mary’s fears 
were wrought up to the most agonizing appre- 
hensions. 

“Tt was on the night before that fixed upon 
for the departure of the lovers, that, after a long 
season of communion with her own heart, Mary 
entered the chamber of her friend, determined 
not to leave it until she had wrung from her a 
full confession. 

“ Anna was still up, and busy with something 
which she hastily concealed. Her looks were 
confused, and her whole manner was. con- 
strained and embarrassed. 

“*¢ Anna,’ said Mary, seating herself and ex- 
tinguishing her candle, ‘I have come to talk 
with you for a little while. I know that my 
company is an intrusion, and I once thought 
that if ever I should arrive at this conviction 4 
should leave you for ever. But I am not yet 
prepared to Jeave you, Anna, though you seem 
disposed to shake me off. So I have come to 
ask you a single question ; and because I amin 
earnest, in serious and sad earnest, I will speak 
at once to the point; and now ask you, Anna 
Clare, if you are not, in the secret of your heart, 
harbouring a design, upon which you cannot, 
before you go to rest this night, pray for the 
blessing of Almighty God.’ 

“ Anna bent her eyes upon the ground, and 
was silent for some time; but at length she 
roused herself. 

“*T will never be guilty of telling a delibe- 
rate falsehood to you, or to any one ; and since, 
by evasion, I should stand as much committed 
in your eyes as by a disclosure of the whole 
truth, [ will tell you that to-morrow night 
Frederick Langley will set off for Italy ;—at 
eleven o'clock his carriage will pass your gate, 
and—lI am to be his companion.’ 

“ A long silence followed, for Anna had no- 
thing more to say, and Mary was not prepared 
for so sudden, so awful a termination to all her 
love, and all her kindness. Thoughts of ten- 
derness, mingled with the recollection of early 
years, rushed upon her, too powerfuily for ut- 
terance ; and she burst into tears. 

“ ¢T know what you are thinking of,’ conti- 
nued Anna, ‘you are thinking of my ingrati- 
tude toyou. And, ah! Mary, when I am laid 
on my death-bed | shall think of it too.’ 

“*T believe I was,’ replied Mary, ‘but it 
was a selfish and unworthy thought.’ And 
then, taking the hand of her friend, she conti- 
nued, ‘ Let us turn our attention to weightier 
considerations. Let us think where that death- 
bed may be! But first, tell me truly, did my 
senses deceive me’ And she questioned 
Anna, in such plain and homely words, that 
the poor victim of self-deception, who had been 
cheating her understanding with the language 
of poetry, shrunk back, wounded and terrified. 
from Mary's strict and determined investigation 
of the truth; while all that she could venture 





Pictures of Private Life. ‘ 


in her own defence was a few w 
lover’s devoted and generous Pre hose 
“*Oh! trust him not,’ replied Mary, ‘the 
generosity of man wakes only while his 
sions sleep. And as for his love, think ane 
it. A few years will pass away, and he wil 
laugh at the village girl who was the pla 
thing of his youth; and she will be dying r 
that far country where there is not a sine 
friend. to protect her.’ "8 
he Mary, you do not know, it is impossibly 
that you should know, the strength of lo 
like ours.’ 

_“ © Then, because you wander out by moon. 
light, and read verses, and sing love-songs to 
gether, you think you know better than we do 
what belongs to true and faithful love, Listen 
to me, my poor infatuated friend. I canny 
speak in polished language, but I will tell you 
a plain truth. The man who leads you from the 
path of duty, and calls upon your generosity 
for the sacrifice of your good name, is not your 
lover, he isyour enemy. No: though hemuy 
follow, flatter, and serve you, I repeat what | 
have said, he is your deadliest enemy ; but he 
who strives to correct your foibles, who points 
out your faults, who loves you most tenderly 
when you are serving God, even though yu 
should at the same time be neglecting hm; 
with this man you may reasonably hope to live 
happily on earth,—with this man you may 
hope to live more happily in heaven. | know 
that you look down with contempt upon the 
affection which subsists between Andrew Mil. 
ler and myself; but that humble man, whon 
you despise, would sooner part with his right 
hand than he would make me a fit. object fir 
the finger of malice to point at with scorn and 
derision.’ 

“*Then will you, Mary, never look upo 
me, nor call me your friend again?” 

“«¢That is a question which I am hardly 
prepared to answer. I have striven to reason 
with you coolly, and without throwing intothe 
scale the least particle of individual feeling, 
for we ought to look up to higher considen- 
tions; but since you have asked me, I wil 
say, that I do not believe there is any circun- 
stance in life that ean tear away my deep 
rooted love for you, Anna; nor any situation 
in which I would forsake you. [ like not pro 
fessions, but I do feel that in the lowest pitd 
wretchedness and vice I should be ready 
seek you, and, if it were possible, to save you. 
Nay, do not weep, Anna; you surely must 
have believed as much as this of me before, ot 
else my conduct has sadly belied my feelings; 
but I will talk no more of myself; it is foryou 
that I feel this torturing anxiety ; for you, who 
have dwelt in the bosom of a kind family- 
who have been brought up in the nurtire and 
admonition of the Lord—are you prepared 
meet the common adversities of life, without 
a home in your sickness, a friend in your st 
row, or the consolations of religion in your re 
morse? Are you prepared to live on, from dy 
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hout asking the blessing of your Crea- 


it : ; 
wi oat ying down and your uprising? Are 


to be hurried tothe grave, by the 

le poacher strangers, with no tear shed 
over you, no memorial, but in the wounded 
wits of those who would gladly remember 
«oy no more! And this, Anna, Is but an out- 
jine—but a faint sketch of the fate to which 








yu are about to consign yourself. Fill it up 
with all that you can imagine of wretchedness, 
ind the picture will not be less true. I know 
o well that I have little to offer you on the 
ther side; little, as regards the things of this 
world; but, oh! let me entreat you to trust in 
Him who can make a path for his people 
through the wilderness. We cannot tell when 
the precious manna will fall, nor discern which 
ig the rock that will be smitten, nor say in 
what quarter the pillar of fire will first appear ; 
pat we know that his promises are sure, and 
thathe will never leave nor forsake his suffer- 
ing people. Into his hands [ commit you, be- 
wed friend of my youth; farewell, and may 
his blessiag be upon you.’ 

“Qn the following morning, a note was 
brought to Anna, which she read hastily, and 
then presented in silence to her friend. It 
ra as follows. 

«Dear Anna—I have but a moment of time 
wtell you that I still keep to my purpose of 
going to-night; and as a proof how much | 
leave you to the liberty of your own choice, | 
propose the following plan :—at eleven my car- 
riage will be at the gate. You of course will 
beat your window. If you are still generous 
enough to make me happy, you shall wave a 
white handkerchief, and I will fly to you; but 
should any thing have occurred to alter your 
determination, and I see no sign, I will pass 
on, and the world will be to me a wilderness. 

nem, §.” 

“‘Thank God!’ exclaimed Mary, ‘ you are 
not forsaken. Here is an easy escape for 
you. Strengthen yourself for the trial, and all 
will yet be well. This plan is admirable, for 
you will never meet again, and the temptation 
will be so much less.’ But Anna turned away 
from these congratulations to hide her tears; 
for Mary, in her uncontrollable ecstasy, had hit 
upon the expression of all others least calculat- 
ed to convey any thing like pleasure to the 
mind of her friend. “You will never meet 


“Finding it almost impossible for minds 
under the influence of such opposite feelings 
‘omeet together through this critical day, in 


ay thing like confidence, Mary busied herself 


more than usual with her domestic affairs, and 
Anna spent nearly the whole time in the soli- 
tude of her own room. Once, or twice, Mary 
knocked at her door, but as Anna opened it 
Without saying a word, she made some indif- 
ferent inquiries about ordinary concerns, and 
left her to the meditations of her own heart; 
wisely judging, that after having said all she 

When the ear of friendship was open, 


A Trial of the Heart. 
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to urge her with repeated arguments and en- 
treaties, would only be defeating her own pur- 
pose, by strengthening the opposition of her 
friend. 

“It wasa quiet day in April, but there were 
no showers nor any wind, and the sun shone 
out upon the opening flowers; the buds burst 
forth, and the bees were awakened from their 
long sleep; the birds were busy with their 
nests, singing as they built their summer 
homes; the fields were green, and the lambs, 
in merty troops, gambolled over the smooth 
lawn that lay beside the garden and orchard of 
Andrew Miller, who stood for a long time upon 
the threshold of his door, as if hesitating which 
he should most enjoy—the fair face of Nature 
smiling in her loveliness without, or that 
which perpetually blessed his peaceful home 
within. You would have thought, to see that 
man when he looked around him, that his cup 
of hsppiness was full; and yet, when he turn- 
ed to enter, there was an expression upon his 
countenance that seemed to say, ‘I have yet 
more.’ 

“ At the pleasant window ofa chamber in that 
same house, a window that looked out upon the 
same lawn, and was lighted up by the same 
cheering sunshine, sata melancholy creature, 
almost without life, and apparently without 
motion, That glorious sunshine fell upon her 
cheek, as upon a marble statue; that fair 
vandscape smiled before her in vain; and those 
merry birds;—what was their ceaseless song 
to her who knew neither sound of joy nor sight 
of loveliness; to whom the heavens were dark- 
ness, and the earth a desert? 

“The evening came, the grey, still evening ; 
and the birds that had been busy all the day, 
folded their weary wings to rest. The curtain 
of night fell silently, and Anna was alone,— 
alone in the presence of her God. 

“Tt is not difficult to cherish in our hearts 
an evil purpose, while engaged in the active 
scenes of life, and associated with beings irail 
and erring as ourselves; for the bustle of busi- 
ness and the dissipation of society both tend to 
drown the whispers of the still, small voice. 
But in the solitude and silence of the night, 
when we are taught from our cradles to be- 
lieve, and feel in our inmost souls, that an AL 
mighty being is watching over us; that he 
who spangled the blue vault with an innume- 
rable multitude of stars, and led forth the sil- 
ver moon along her pathway in the heavens, 
and spread the silent and refreshing dews upon 
the earth, and hushed the windsat his bidding, 
is regarding with eyes of benignity and love 
the creatures whom he has sent, for some wise 
purpose, to trace out their pilgrimage through 
a life of trials and temptations,—ah! it needs 
a heart of adamant to look out upon a slumber- 
ing world, and up to the glorious heavens, and 
yet keep this evil purpose unchanged. 

“ Anna Clare was more than commonly alive 
to the sweet influences of Nature, and perhaps 
no other medium could have been found so ef- 
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fectual to restore to its proper tone her wan- 
dering and distracted mind. 

“There was a sound of distant wheels ;— 
no! it must have been the rustling leaves of 
the poplar, for this was not the hour ;—again, 
—it was no deception, she heard them afar off, 
and they came nearer and nearer to the ap- 
pointed place, and stopped. For a few mo. 
ments all was silence, and then the carriage 
rolled on, and the sound died away upon the 
breeze. It was but for a few moments that her 
spirit had to struggle with temptation, but 
were they not ages in their intensity of suf- 
fering ?” 


+8 @ Bteree 


Derraven Taste.—Moore’s Life of Byren 
was not purchased in greedy haste by an over- 
anxious body of readers, in consequence of any 
intrinsic merit which the piece of biography might 
possess, as the composition of the author of the 
Trish Melodies, (because all men were aware that, 
from his conspicuous failure in his volumes upon 
poor Sheridan, he had no discriminative judg- 
ment or power for that species of writing;) but 
the world expected to find endless scandalous de- 
tails, and displays of sensuality, low-mindedness, 
jealousy, and hatred,—all tending to diminish the 
dignity of human nature.—Frazer’s Magazine. 


A most striking discovery has lately been made; 
no less than that of the long anticipated Port of 
Pompeii, with its vessels overthrown on their 
sides, and covered and preserved by the eruptive 
volcanic matter which has thus anchored them for 
so many ages. About thirty masts have been 
found. 


The young man Cooper, who was charged with 
the murder of Benjamin Danby, at Enfield-chace, 
returned to Enfield on his discharge from New- 
gate; but so much abhorrence do the inhabitants 
feel at the commission of the horrid murder, that 
they positively refused to render him the slightest 
assistance, nor could he obtain employment from 
any individual. He has applied to various persons 
in Hertfordshire to engage him in any occupation 
in which his services could be useful, but there 
also he was equally unsuccessful. Several hu- 
mane gentlemen residing in Enfield, in conse- 
quence of his distress, contemplate raising by sub- 
scription a fund sufficient to enable him to leave 
the country for ever. 


Lord Brougham.—Lord Brougham is an ex-|t 
tremely clever man. He possesses great variety || 
of talent, as well as a great amount of talent. But 
to the highest species of talent—to inventive power 
--he has not the slightest claim. Nothing is 
more remarkable about him, than his utter want 
of originality. He has added nothing to the stock 
of truth—nor does he possess that faculty, by the 
exercise of which new truths spring into existence. 
He affects familiarity with all prevailing symptoms 
of opinion, yet his survey of their nature and in- 
fluences has been of the most barren and un- 
productive character. Not merely has Lord 
Brougham added nothing to the stores of human 
knowledge ; he evidently fears and hates the pro- 





Miscellanies. 


degree of perfection. 


asks, “ Merite-t-il de regner ! 
ordinary letter was purchased by 
Wurtz.—Morning Chrenicle. 


pagators of new truths in 
ence. Under the manner 
there lurks essential and extreme timidity jn yj 
matters of opinion. His creed is a cogent 
common places; his whole intellect is common. 
place in quality.--T'rue Sun. 

Formation of a Musical Ear.-Th i 
of the musical ear depends on carly re 
Infants who are placed within the constant hear; 
of musical sounds soon learn to appreciate 
and nurses have the merit of giving the first le, 
sons in melody ; for we learn from the lives of emi. 
nent composers, that their early fondness for thy 
art may be traced to the ditties of the hursery.~ 
Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 

Powerful Tones of Birds.—It is difficalt 4 
account for so small a creature as a bird mak; 
a tone as loud as some animals a thousand time 
its size ; but a recent discovery has shown, thatiy 
birds the lungs have several openings commu. 
cating with corresponding air-bags or cells, which 
fill the whole cavity of the body, from the ned 
downwards, and into which the air passes and r. 
passes in the progress of breathing. This is ng 
all; the very bones are hollow, from which gir 
pipes are conveyed to the most parts of the body, 
even into the quills and feathers: this air, being 
rarified by the heat of the body, adds to their leviy, 
By forcing the air out of the body, they can dy 
down from the greatest heights with astonishing 
velocity. No doubt the same machinery forms 
the basis of their vocal powers, and at once solves 
the mystery.---Jbid. 

Soundings.—By practice, the discriminating 
powers of the ear may be carried to the highest 
The success of thieves and 
gamblers depends upon its quickness. Since mo 
ney has been recoined, the regularity with which 


Political and social 
and aspect of a 


each piece is struck gives thei a uniformity of 
sound that is very remarkable. Bankers quickly 
discover the least deviation from the proper tone, 
by which they readily detect the counterfeits. In 
the tossing up of money, gamblers can perceives 
difference in the sound, whether it falls upon one 
side or the other. 
covering to their baskets, made of a smooth plate 
or metal, by which they take in the unwary, » 
they readily tell which side is uppermost by the 
sound upon the plate, though concealed by the 
hand.---Jdid. 


Pye-men are furnished witha 


Bourbon Honour and Fraternal Affection 


In the recent sale of autographs at Evans's, wast 
letter of Louis XVIIL, written in his own hani, 


o the Duke of Fitzjames, in 1789. He reminds 
rim that six weeks had elapsed since he placed in 


his hands unquestionable proofs that the childrea 
of Louis XVI. were not his own, (less siens.) and 
proofs of the culpable conduct of the Quem 
(Marie Antoinette.) He urges him to bring for 
ward a motion on the subject in the assembly d 
Notables, that he himself will be absent; but that 
his brother, the Count D’ Artois (now Charles 1) 
will attend. He adds, that the proceedings wil 
not be agreeable to the King, who is the tool of 
his wife, (Jouet de sa Femme,) and sign 


” 


This most ext 
Treuttel and 














From the Examiner. 


{MINATION OF THE SOCIETY 

FOR THE DIFFUSION OF (the least) 

USEFUL KNOW LEDGE. 

Ir is a fact which should be known, as an 
example of the judgment exercised on moral 
and political subjects by the self-elected com- 
nittee of this corporation, that Miss Marti- 
neau'’s series of “ Illustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy,” one of the most useful and successful 
works that has been issued from the press of 
late years, was offered to them, and rejected. 
The specimen submitted to them was one of 
the tales which has been the most popular of 
the series. They kept this young lady in wait- 
ing nearly twelve months for their decision. 
One of the professed objects of this society 
was to relieve literary men from the oppression 
of the booksellers. Had this young lady been 
dependent for her bread on the payment for 
the particular work submitted to them, it is 
obvious that she must have starved before ob- 
taining their decision, even had it been favour- 
able. Now, however, when success attends 
her labours—when prosperous, and no longer 
needing their aid, she 1s pestered with their 
slicitations. Following the judgment they 
pretend to guide, these acute and sagacious 
teachers of the public have at length forgot 
their horror of moral ‘sciences; political eco- 
nomy is no longer decried and derided; and 
even the Lord Chancellor has courage to put 
his name before a work touching on subjects 
that may offend the clergy. One of his under- 
strappers is directed to court her, whom a few 
weeks ago they rejected; and they now are as 
ervile, as before they were insolent. Poor 
literature is in a piteous plight, when such ig- 
norant and jobbing pretenders rule her destiny. 

Miss Martineau lives in or near Norwich: 
her connexions are numerous, and may influ- 
ence the coming election. Great already have 
been the changes worked in those who now 
assume the character of popular candidates. 
Pledges are given by wholesale, in spite of 
blusterng determinations to refuse them. 
Mighty strides are made in liberality in public 
professions, where before was nothing but in- 
sent contempt for the people. So resolves 
respecting moral teaching are forgotten, when 
pivate, personal, electioneering interest inter- 
venes. Then is the Lord Chancellor made a 
cat's paw—and a rejected author courted. 

Another instance has come to our knowledge 
of the sort of remuneration given to those au- 
thors whose works are aecepted. A gentleman 
Wrote one work for the Useful Knowledge se- 
nies, and, by some strenuous proceedings, ob- 
tained their decision at the end of eight months. 
The work was then published in the form of 
one number of that series, and, we believe, he 
got for it thirty guineas. It would have form- 
ed, in the ordinary print, a moderately sized 
octavo volume. It was, with considerable la- 
bour, compressed into the size of one of the 
sciety's numbers. Any respectable bookseller 
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would not have thought of offering less than 
fifty guineas for it, and would have given his 
decision to the author in a fortnight. We have 
heard of another ipstance, in which no deci- 
sion has yet been given on manuscripts which 
have been in their possession upwards of three 
years! We remember that the gentleman to 
whom we have alluded, finding, after several 
months had elapsed, that he received no infor- 
mation with respect to his work, made applica- 
tion for it, and was informed that a noble lord, 
to whom it had been submitted for an opinion, 
had mislaid it. The author peremptorily re- 
quired that it should be found, and then, after 
much vexatious delay, it was forthcoming. 
Had he been a more submissive and retiring 
person, his work might possibly have been to 
this day “ under consideration.” 


= 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


BLUEBEARD. 
A Dramatic Tale, in Five Acts. 
BY LUDWIG TIECK. 


WE are persuaded for our own part, that the 
character of Bluebeard, like that of Richard 
III., has been much misunderstood. Superior 
to his age, he has suffered by the ignorance of 
those who were incapable of appreciating the 
grandeur of his character. In the eyes of the 
vulgar, he appears a mere Ogre, a monster like 
Dzezzar Pacha, cutting off heads, merely with 
the view of giving a stimulus to the nerves, 
and promoting the circulation; he is considered 
as a pure incarnation of the Spirit of Evil, ren- 
dered ludicrous as well as hideous by personal 
deformity. » 

To us, on the contrary, he appears in a very 
different light—in fact, very closely resembling 
Othello. Nature has framed him with the 
quickest and deepest sensibilities; of a gener- 
ous, noble nature, as the liberality of his estab- 
lishment attests. Where he loves, he embarks 
his all upon the venture, and his enthusiastic 
temperament demands a corresponding return. 
Like Achilles, he foresees his fate in the fatal 
curiosity of his wife, yet he is prepared to stand 
the hazard of the die. In return for his love, 
he asks implieit obedience in one point, yet 
that’s not much—the test is not a severe one. 
He only begs that his wife will keep clear of 
the Blue Parlour. 

It is the very humility of the demand that 
aggravates her crime. Had he refused her a 
suitable pin-money, her guilt would have been 
intelligible. We would wish to speak mild] 
of the character of the first Mrs. Bluebeard. 
Her domestic cookery was unexceptionable, 
and we never heard a whisper against her 
character; in the ordinary relations of life she 
may have been a good sort of woman. But the 
black ingratitude of her conduct towards her 
trusting husband admits of no defence. He 
would not evén permit the winds of heaven to 
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visit her too roughly ; for he kept her snug 
within four walls at his country-house. But 
the keys are at her disposal in his absence; 
with one exception she has been allowed * the 
run of the house,” yet she sacrifices her duty 
and her love to the demon of curiosity. She 
violates the sanctity of the Blue Parlour. 

Probably she found nothing there—no secrets 
to disclose. But the attempt confounds her as 
much as the deed. Bluebeard feels at on¢e 
that all confidence between them is at an eud ; 
that his occupation is gone. His own flesh and 
blood to rebel against him—his wife to be the 
first to set thie example of breaking open lock- 
faust places in her own house—his own private 
retreat to be invaded in this way—it is a con- 
summation too severe for his fiery nature. All 
his fond love he blows to heaven; insulted love 
demands an awful sacrifice on the altar of eter- 
nal justice. 

Yet with deep relenting and fearful strug- 
gles is the deed accomplished. Like Othello, 
we doubt not, he kissed her ere he killed her, 
havdled her gently as if he loved her, and, in- 
stead of blundering the business with a dagger 
and pillow, performed the unpleasant ceremony 
at once, “civilly, by the sword.” And when 
his painful task was done, he shows his tender- 
ness by having the body handsomely embalmed, 
or preserved in spirits, in that Blue Parlour 
which had been the scene of her crime and its 
atonement. 

‘or a time, doubtless, all his affections slept 
in the tomb of the first Mrs. Bluebeard. ‘The 
fountain, from the which his current ran, seem- 
ed dried up. Never more would he trust his 
happiness with the too curious daughters of 
Eve; man is nothing to hin henceforth, nor 
woman either. But there is no armour against 
fate. His destiny impels him, like Mrs. -Nor- 
ton’s wandering Jew, into the snare of another 
attachment. He forgets his vows, his con- 
victions of the depravity of huwan nature; he 

Joves again, and is again undone, 

» Six times already has the awful sacrifice 
been exacted of him. He has now lost all hope ; 
he sees that it is his destiny to go on marrying 
and murdering to the end. This conviction 
surrounds his character with a shade of soft 
melancholy ; at times it tinges his conversation 
with an air of inisanthropy. Grief turns other 
men’s beards white, or perhaps a sable silvered ; 
but the fearful agonies he has undergone have 
changed his to blue. At this period of his 
history, he bears a close resemblance to Sir 
Ejward Mortimer. The mystery that rests 
over his establishment gives a strange interest 
to all his proceedings, Yet it is evident, that 
at bottom Bluebeard was a man of the finest 
feelings. If he had not been one of the mildest 
of men, could that housekeeper of his, with ber 
pestilent temper, have kept her place during 
the successive reigns of seven Mrs. Blucbeards! 
Could any man suspect Bluebeard of being 
stingy! Is it not evident, on the contrary, that 
he scatters his money about him like a prince? 
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Is not his conduct in regard to marriage set. 
tlements that of a perfect gentleman? ‘| 

his wife indulged with every thing hehe 
could desire at his chateau, bating alwa a 
adinission into the forbidden chamber id And 
then how liberal to her sister Anne! ‘Yon 
neon song age ag — man of the noblest 

alure—the victim, in fact, of a te 

lively sensibility. an 

This is our conception of the character of 
Bluebeard—a man by nature noble, loving nyt 
wisely, but too well; and when deceived a 
ging the outrage with the calm dignity of a 
destroying angel. Viewed in this light the 
character is profoundly tragical. The injured 
husband tearing his (blwe) beard over the body 
of his last wife, is a situation as terrible as that 
of Ugolino in the Tower ot Hunger, 

Ilowever wuch the strain of these remarks 
may resemble the manner of our esteemed 
friend, Augustus William Schlegel, we assure 
the public they are quite original, and expres 
our own unbiassed convictions in regard to the 
character. If ever we write a tragedy on the 
subject of Bluebeard, it shall be framed on this 
model; though we much fear our numerous 
avocations render such a feat by no means pro- 
bable. But as we are quite above the mea 
vanity of taking out a patent for a happy co- 
ception, we venture to suggest the above view 
of the subject to the Author of Eugene Aran, 
whose fine mind, we think, would do justice to 
the subject. He has this additional aavantage, 
that all those exquisite verses irom “ Eugene 
Aram, an unpublished tragedy,” with which 
he has pretaced the chapters ot Eugene Aram, 
a published novel, may, with a very littlealter. 
ation, we think, be made available for the com 
position of Bluebeard. His own good sense, we 
are sure, will suggest to him the superior ce 
pabilities of the present subject to that m 
which his distinguished taleats were formerly 
employed, 

‘Tieck, we regret to say, has but imperfectly 
developed these views of ours in his concep 
tion of the character of Bluebeard ; he seemsto 
have perceived that he was not an ordinary 
being ; but he evidently wanted that knowledge 
of human nature which was necessary to Ut 
derstand the anomalies he presented. His 
plummet was too short to fathom so profounds 
character. Yet his work, though partaking of 
some of those prejudices to which we bave d- 
luded, is, on the whole, superior to George 
Colman’s. In puns and processions, scenery, 
dresses, decorations, and incantations, we Wil 
lingly award the palm to our distinguished l- 
censer; but forthe rest, we fear, the preference 
must be given to the German. iy 

Tieck had been led to think of dramatising 
the subject of Bluebeard, by the pervsal « 
Count Carlo Gozzi’s Fairy Dramas, which tho 
almost perfectly unknown in this county, (@ 
defect which we shall endeavour shortly 
supply,) have always been enthusiastically 
mired by the Germans. The oddest thing 
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Creonta, the Fairy. 


about these dramas was, in the first place, that 
the idea of turning our old nursery recollec- 
tions, and the gorgeous visions of the East, to 
adramatic account, should have occurred to 
nobody before 1761; and, secondly, that even 
thea it should have been done so by accident, 
nther than by design. ‘I'he occasion was this. 
Tye Count, thoroughly sick of the solemn pro- 
sing of the Abbate Chiari, with his Versi Mar- 
telliani, and the endless repetitions of Goldoni, 
had composed a satirical dramatic sketeh, in 
which the absurdities of his rivals were exposed, 
yaier the disguise of a Fairy Tale, and had 
put it into the han:ls of the Sacchi ( ompany, 
the representatives of the old Commedie dell’- 
Arte, for performance. fu this sketch, to 
which he gave the name of the Loves of the 
Three Oranges, the scene is laid at the court 
ot the King of Diamonds, where Tartaglia, the 
hereditary Pines of Diamonds, is represented 
asin the last stave of melancholy, produced by 
the soells of a wicked enchanter, (the Abbate 
Chiari,).who has poisoned hin with a course of 
the Versi Martelliani. Another enchanter, 
(the representative of Goldoni,) endeavours to 
counteract the melancholy poison of the other, 
by despitching his servant Truffildino, to the 
court, for the purpose of tempting the Prince 
intoa hearty laugh, which it seems is the only 
means of accomplishing his recovery. It may 
easily be imagined, that when these outlines 
were cleverly filled up by parodies of the pe- 
caliarities of both, and by a caricature of their 
manner an! person:] appearance, such a me- 
lange could hardly fail to be amusing enough 
toan Italian audience ; and, accordingly, Goz- 
u's capriccio was received with-euthusiastic 
applause, ‘T'o his surprise, however, he found 
that that part of his piece which he had in- 
tended asa mere eroundwork and vehicle for 
his satire, was received, if possible, with more 
approbation than his parodies and satirical sal- 
lies themselves, All the fairy machinery he 
had at first set down as the mere balaam of the 


piece, and accordingly, without giving himself 


the least trouble in the way of arrangement or 
embellishment, he had inserted it literally as 
he found it in the nursery original. ‘The fairy 
Creonta, for instanee, summons her Dog: “Go, 
bite the thief who stole my oranges.” The 
Dog replies, Why should I bite him ? he gave 
me something to eat, while you have kept me 
here months and years dying of hanger.”— 


“Rope, Rope,” says the Fairv; * bind the thief 


who stole my oranges.”—* Why should T bind 
him,” replies the Rope, “ who hung me in the 
sun to dry, while yon have left me for months 
and years to moulder in a corner!” Asa last 
resouree, the Fairy appeals to the Tron Gate of 
the Castle. “Crush the thief who stole my 
oranges ;” but the Gate, as obstinate as its com- 
Pinions, answers, In a creaking tone of voice, 
“Why should I crush him who oiled me, while 
you have left me here to rust !” 

Daring all these extravagances, the Count 
foual to his surp-ise that the Venetian public 
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sat rapt in mute attention ;—and the admiration 
and enthusiasm rose to its height when the 
oranges, on being cut open by ‘T'raffaldino, ex- 
hibited to view three princesses, two of whom 
immediately died of thirst, while the third, by 
the timely application of «old water, survived 
to become the happy bride of the hereditary 
Prince of Diamonds. Gozzi immediately per- 
ceived the firm hold which these recollections 
of infaney maintain over children of a larger 
growth ; and how easily, by the aid of graceful 
versification and imposing scenery, they may 
be turned to dramatic account. Accordingly, 
he adopted the judicious rule of striking out in 
future every thing which he had formerly 
thought particularly fine; contined himself to 
the simple bona fide exhibitions of his fairy 
marvels; and being determined that the Vene- 
tian public should be at no loss for a liberal 
supply of such sources of amusement, the Blue 
Monster, the Green Bird, the Stag King, the 
Lady Serpent. Zobeide, the King of the Genii, 
with a host of others appearing in quick suc- 
cession, and played with all the talent, humour, 
and power of extempore allusion, for which the 
Sacchi company was so celebrated, for a time 
fascinated the lively inhabitants of the City of 
the Sea, and even so lately as 1801, still took 
their turn es stock pieces on the Venetian 
boards. Dut more of the Venetian-Dalmatian 
Count anon. 

Tieck had read Gozzi’s dramas with much 
admiration. Their graceful ease, the brilliancy 
and fertility of imagination which they dis- 
played, had captivated his fancy, But it natu- 
rally occurred to him, that Gozzi had taken 
matters rather too much au pied de la lettre ; 
had addressed himself too purely to the imagi- 
nation, based his plots too exc:usively on the 
marvellous, and that it would be quite possible 
to combine the charm of nursery fable, and all 
the dreams and associations of childhood, with 
scenes of interest which might find an echo in 
the bosom of manhood, with passions and inci- 
dents such as this visible diurnal sphere affords ; 
—and thus, 


“To clothe the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn.” 


In Tieck’s view, the marvellous of the Nur- 
sery tale was to be reduced as nearly as possi- 
ble to the standard of common life; no longer 
to remain the moving principle of the story, 
but only occasionally to manifest itself im 
fitful glimpses, sufficient to remind the reader 
or spectator, that an invisible agency, like a 
thread of silver tissue, pervaded and ran through 
the whole web of human existence. The main 
interest was to rest on human passions, crimes, 
or follies, and the ever-springing changes which 
the ordinary course of real life exhibits. The 
difficulty, therefure, was in such a case to find 
a subject which should possess the airy charm 
of a Nursery Tale, and yet where the human 
interest should not be entirely merged in the 
allegorical or the marvellous;—some neutral 
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ground on which infancy and manhood might 
shake hands; and where the influence of the 

and evil passions which sway the heart 
within, should blend and harmonize naturally 
with the agency of spells or spirits from with- 
out. Such a subject seeined to be presented 
by Bluebeard. 

It was but transferring the scene from Asia 
to Europe—exhibiting the characters on a back 
ground of chivalry—substituting the monastery 
and the castle for the mosque and the seraglio; 
attiring Bluebeard in a helmet instead of a tur- 
ban; exchanging the despotism of the East for 
the feudal tyranny and oppression of Germany, 
and the thing was done to his hand. Daugh- 
ters were as commonly brought to sale under 
the holy Roman Empire, as in Bagdat or Cairo; 
necromancy was as much the order of the day 
in the one as the other; wives now and then 
disappeared in a German Burg as well as in a 
Turkish harem; curiosity was a failing not con- 
fined to Europe; all this in short, required no 
alteration; Bluebeard seemed to conform him- 
self to the custom of the country as naturally 
as if he had been native, and to the manner 
born. 

One reason for this, though perhaps Tieck 
was not aware of it, might be, that the story of 
Bluebeard was after all founded on fact, and 
that Bluebeard was, in truth, a Frenchman of 
the fifteenth century. Tieck took the story 
from Perrault’s Fairy Tales, most of which are 
borrowed from Straparolas (1550, 1554), and: 
all of them, we believe, with the exception of 
Bluebeard, either from Straparola, the Penta- 
merone, or some other Italian source. But the 
subject of Bluebeard was to be found nearer 
home. Report ascribes the honour of being its 
original to the famous or rather infamous Gilles 
de Lava] Marechal de Retz, executed and burnt 
in 1440 for crimes, of which the monstrous and 
almost incredible record slumbers in the ar- 
chives of Nantes, and the royal library of Paris. 
The boundless wealth, the dealings in magic, 
the murders of immense numbers of young per- 
sons of both sexes, his demoniacal atrocities and 
debaucheries, and his terrible end, long ren- 
dered him a source of horror and disgust, til] 
his name, or rather some features of his charac- 
ter, became interwoven even with the nursery 
legends ofthe time. From some of these, aided 
a little by his own imagination, Perrault ap- 
pears to have composed the tale which has 
stimulated the curiosity, and shaken the nerves 
of so many of the rising generation since his 
time. 

There was little difficulty on the whole, 
therefore, in transplanting the scene of Blue- 
beard to the banks of the Rhine, and changing 
the three-tailed Bashaw of Colman, into the 
German Ritter; while all the old features of 
the tale, even to the magical practices and se- 
cret murders of the gloomy feudal chieftain, 
were accurately preserved. The great aim of 
Tieck throughout is evidently to keep down 
the marvellous as much as possible, so as even 
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to render it doubtful whether there be any mar, 
vel in the case after all; to pitch every th 
on a subdued and natural key, and to produ 
his catastrophes by Motives and incidents = 
sing naturally out of the contrasted charac 
of his piece.* - 

This is peculiarly the case with the 
the German representative of Bluebeard, Pet 
Berner himself. At first we see in him nothing 
but an ordinary feudal chief of the time, brig 
and calm in speech, prudent in council, valiag 
in war, cruel or lenient as suits his PUTposes: 
rather an admirer of the fair sex, sensitive q 
the subject of his blue-beard, which he feels t 
be his weak point; not without a perception of 
humour; and, on the whole, a favourite With 
his vassals, It_is only as we draw near thy 
close, that by hints and glimpses we begin to 
perceive the secret ferocity of temperament 
which burns under this outward crust of calp. 
ness of deportment. Peter Berner indulges 
in no harangues against curiosity and its eq. 
sequences, he makes no boast of his past achieve. 
ments, he allows the dead to rest, but he is ny 
the less determined, if necessary, to make short 
work with the living. He is agitated by » 
passion, affected by no fears, tormented by m 
remorse. He has been actuated all his lip 
only by one principle, that of trampling unde 
foot, without hesitation, every thing which 
stands in the way of his will; and the crime 
to which this unalterable resolve may haveled 
he does not regard as crimes, because any other 
line of conduct would have appeared to hima 
folly. 

The subsidiary characters are grouped about 
him with much diversity of feature and situ. 
tion. Even the character of the sisters;—Ap. 
nes, the giddy, childish, and thoughtless bride, 
and intended victiin of Berner, with scarcely 
any wish beyond that of gay clothes and gilded 
apartments ; ‘and Anne, more serene, reflecting, 
and impassioned, thinking constantly of ber 
lover, Who thinks much more of tournaments 
and adventures than of her, as discriminated by 
light, yet decided touches. The brothers, to 
are ably drawn, and the peculiarities of ther 
character are made to exercise a natural and 
important influence on the progress of the 
drama; the one prudent and farseeing; the 
second a light-hearted, light-headed, and thick 
sculled adventurer; the third, a hypochonér 
acal dreamer, whom even the rubs and shocks 
of the world about him are scarcely sufficiest 
to awaken from his reverie, and who, outof the 
hanging of the hinge of a door, or the stuff th 
his morning dreams are made of, can find mat 
ter for an hour’s meditation, But why shoul 
we try to describe in our dull prose what Tieck 
has painted with so much more clearness sl 
liveliness in his own! ; i 

We pass over the first act, which does litle 





* The very names of the characters are selected on thi 
homely principle: Peter, Simon, A nthony, Anne, ~ 
Agues, instead of the high sounding and romantic Ye 
tives which distinguish an ordinary German Ritter 
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towards the advancement of the piece. It is 
gccupied almost entirely with ‘an expedition 
undertaken by the brothers of W allenrod, with 
the view of surprising the terror of the sur- 
rounding country, Peter Berner, in which ex- 

ition, however, it turns out, that the con- 

irators are themselves surprised, defeated 
without difficulty, and made prisoners by the 
redoubtable proprietor of the blue-beard. Its 
chief merit, which, however, is entirely episo- 
dical, is the humorous contrast of the profes- 
sional fool of the family, with the professional] 
wise man or counsellor of the neighbourhood ; 
the wit and good sense turning out, in the end, 
to be entirely on the side cf the fool, the fully 
on the side of the counsellor; a view of the 
ase, which, though scouted at first with much 
contempt, begins to dawn at last, even on the 
obtuse intellects of Hleymon and Conrade von 
Wallenrod. 

In the second act, however, we find ourselves 
at the Castle of Friedheim, where Sisters Anne, 
and Agnes, are endeavouring to while away a 
tedious hour by music and conversation, now 
and then enlivened by a little gentle malice 
towards each other. 


“4ones (with a lute.) Now, listen, dear 
sister, see if 1 can play this air now. 

dane. You have no turn for music. 
will never play in life. 

Agnes, And why not I as well as others?! 
Come now, listen. 


You 


In the blasts of winter, 

Are the sere leaves sighing, 
And the dreams of love 
Faded are and dying. 

Cloudy shadows flying 

Over field and plain, 

Sad the traveller hieing 
Through the blinding rain. 
Overhead the moon 

Looks into the vale ; 

From the twilight forest 
Comes a song of wail. 

“ Ah! the winds have wafted 
My faithless love away, 
Swift as lightning flashes 
Fled Life’s golden ray. 

O, wherefore came the vision, 
Or why so brief its stay ! 


Once with pinks and roses 
Were my temples shaded ; 
Now the flowers are withered, 
Now the trees are faded ; 
Now the spring departed, 
Yields to winter’s sway, 

And my love false hearted, 
He is far away.” 


Life so dark and wilder'd, 
What remains for thee ? 
Hope and memory bringing 
Joy or grief to me ;— 

Ah! for them the bosom 
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Anne. Better than I thought. . 

Agn¢s. Canst tell me why in all these dit- 
ties there is always so much of love? Have 
these song-makers no other subject to harp 
upon! . 

Anne. They think it one with which every 
one must sympathize. ' 

Agnes. Not I. Nothing wearies me more 
than these eternal complaints. But, come ex- 
plain to me what this love is—I can make no- 
thing of it. 

Anne. Nay, prithee, dear sister ! 

Agnes. How long has he been gone—three 
years! 

Anne. Ah! 

Agnes. There you sit and sigh, where you 
should be telling your story like a girl of sense. 

Anne. J am but a poor story-teller. 

Agnes. Well, but—seriousl y—this love must 
be a very strange affair. 

Anne. Well for you that you comprehend it 
not. 

enes. Tam always gay and cheerful. You 
are the very picture of melancholy—you have 
no sympathy with the world and its events— 
your very existence is a mere shadow of life— 
but all has long been dead and lifeless within. 

Anne. Each has his own way—leave me to 


follow mine. 


Agnes. But how can any one be so insensi- 
ble to joy. ‘To me the world looks so kindly, 


so beautiful, so varied, methinks we can never 
see or know too much of it. I would wish to 
be always in motion, travelling through un- 
known cities, climbing hills, seeing other 
dresses, and other manners. Then I would 
shut myself up in some palace, with the key of 
every chamber or cabinet in my hand. I would 
open ‘them one after the other, take out the 
beantiful and rare jewels, carry them to the 
window, gaze at them till I was tired ; then fly 
to the next, and so on, and on, without end. 

Anne. Andso growold? Solabour through 
a weary unconnected life! 

Agnes. Tunderstand you not. But, in truth, 
[ have often thought if | were toarrive at some 
strange castle, where every thing was new to 
me, how I should hurry from one chamber to 
another, always impatient, always curious— 
how I should make myself acquainted by de- 
erees with every article of furniture it contain- 
ed! Here I know every nail by heart. 
Anne. Give me the lute a moment. 


(Sings.) 
O well with him that in the arms 
Of love can sink to rest; 
No danger harms, no care alarms, 
The quiet of his breast. 


No change is here, no doubt or fear, 
To mar his tranquil lot ; 

The present joy is all too near, 
The past is all forgot. 


With warmer caressing, 





Open still must be! 


Lip to lip pressing, 
3T2 








The warmer the longer, 
Each moment that flies, 
Draws closer and stronger, 
Love's gentlest of ties. 


Agnes. That is one of those ditties which 
are more easily sung than understood. 


Enter AnTuony. 


nth. A strange household to be sure !— 
Singing in every room; Simon walking about, 
and gazing at the walls; Leopold preparing to 
ride on some mad adventure. Faith, if I were 
not here to keep the whole together, our estab- 
lishment would be scattered like chaff before 
the wind. 

Agnes. To be sure. As you are the eldest 
of the family, you are bound to have under- 
standing enough for us all. 

nth. Do you know what is in Leopold’s 
head? 

Agnes. What can it be? 

Anne. Something absurd, I am certain. 

Agnes. You call many things absurd which 
are not so. 


Enter Leopro.p. 


Leo. Now, good-bye for a time; I must leave 
you for a day or two. 

Anth. Where are you going? 

Leo. 1 don’t exactly know. My notion, dear 
brother, has always been this,—that a man 
makes his life a burden when he considers 
every step he takes too minutely. Begin as 
we like, it all comes to the same thing; it is 
good luck or mischance that makes our plans 
wise or foolish. 

Anth. Brother, such language becomes not 
a man. 

Leo. Not a man, I dare say, according to 
your notion; an old superannuated animal, who 
has passed over youth as over some bridge 
which was to fall, once for all, behind him; and 
who within the precincts of age, sits down de- 
lighted to put on a grave face, deal in sober 
counsel, listen when other men speak, and find 
fault with every thingabout him. A man, such 
as you would make, would censure the cat for 
instance, if he did not catch his mice according 
to his notions, and in the most approved fashion. 
I always hated to hear people say—he acts like 
a man—he is a model of a man—for ten toone 
but these heroes were mere overgrown children 
—creatures that creep through the world on 
all fours, and only meet with more stumbling- 
blocks by trying to avoid them. And yet the 
bystanders exclaim, Lord, what a deal of expe- 
rience he has got! 

Anth. That portrait, Iam to understand, is 
intended for me? 

Leo. Oh! no. You have more sense about 
you, though you won’t admit it, even to your- 
self. But most men, now, think your thorough- 
paced plodder must be a more sensible fellow 
than your hop, skip, and jump man, and yet the 
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difference between them is i i 
only in their mp 
nth. You will admit, however. 
the latter many things are cma = 
wrong. = 

Leo, Naturally enough! because he under 
takes a great many things. Your slow-poin 
fellow cannot go wrong, because he spends all 
his time in calculating, and thrusting out al] 
his feelers on all sides before he ventures 
Ah, brother, if we could see, for instance how 
all is arranged, and set to rights for us belie 
hand, would we not be tempted to laugh, think 
ye, at our deep-laid plans? ais 

Anth. A pleasant philosophy. 

Leo, But I must break off, and take my 
leave. I feel so cheerful, I am sure I shall 
fortunate. . 


Enter Simon. 


Simon. So you are going, brother? 

Leo. Lam. 

_ Simon. I don’t think the circumstances an 
favourable. 

Leo. How so? 

Simon. There is sucha moving, and how 
ing, and scudding among the clouds. 

Agnes. How do you mean, brother? 

Anth, As he usually does—he doesnot know 
why, but he thinks so. 

Simon. One frequently can’t tell why kk 
anticipates misfortune; yet there is something 
within which ; 

Leo. Well? 

Simon. Ah! how can I explain sucha thing 
to you! ‘ 

Anth. Among these half-witted creaturesa 
might almost turn crazed himself. 

Leo. Well, since you can’t explain it, Imy 
go. When I come back I'll take your advice. 

[Exit 

Anth. His wildness is sure to lead him in 
some other scrape. 

Simon. No doubt. 

Anne. How do you feel, brother! 

Simon. Well—I have been thinking ofman 
things this morning. There may be muy 
changes soon. 

Anne. How so? 

Anth. Do not ask him. It would be labor 
lost. He knows just as little as you; anid 
servation only keeps hisfolly alive, which othe 
wise would have died long ago for wast « 
nourishment. 

Agnes. But let him speak, brother'!— 

Anth. As you will,—so you don’t condemt 
me to listen to his talk. Ext 

Simon. I can speak with more comfort nt 
that Anthony is gone. He is always sine 
ging his shoulders when things are not acct 
ing to his own notions; and yet he has a mes 
limited understanding. He is like the mas¢ 
men, who blame without knowing why, an 
often merely because the subject is above 
comprehension. 

Anne, True. 
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Simon. 
very yaog 
ion upon it; : 
9 what we learned before begins to fade 


10 


wisely to-day. 
Simon. It i 


. This appears to you wise, because you 
oe have thought something of the same kind 


ourself. 


And yet one would think that the 
for bestowing a little more atten- 
when we are learning nothing 


us. . 
Agaes. Brother Simon speaks exceeding 


is only that you seldom understand 





ves, What is understanding then ? 

Simon. Why, that our understandings can’t 
very easily comprehend ; but it is certain that, 
like an onion, it hasa number of skins; each of 
these is called an understanding, and the last 
the kernel of the whole, is the true understand- 
ing itself. They are the truly intelligent who 
intheir thoughts employ not the mere outer 
rind, but the kernel itself; but with most men, 
prudent as they think themselves, nothing but 
the very outermost skin is ever set in motion—- 
and such is brother Anthony. 

Agnes. Ha, ha! odd enough. An onion and 
the understanding, what a comparison! And 
how then does brother Leopold think? 

Simon. Not at all—he thinks only with the 
tongue ; and as other men eat to support exist- 
ence, so he talks incessantly to supply him with 
thought. What he has said the one moment 
he has forgotten the next; his thoughts are 
like vegetables, they are cropped the instant 
they show a green leaf above the ground, and 
so shoot on till summer, when they are left to 
run to seed; and so will Leopold, when his 
summer is over, and he gossips no more, the 
people will say of him, There! what an excel- 
lent father of a family ! 

Agnes. And how do you think, brother ? 

Simon. I—that is ‘the difficulty—that is 
what vexes me; to conceive how it is we 
think! Observe, that which was thought must 
itself think; a puzzle enough to drive a sensi- 
ble man mad. 

Agnes. How so? 

Simon. You do not understand me at pre- 
sent, because such ideas never occurred to 
yourself. Endeavour to comprehend :—I think, 
and with the instrument by which I think, I 
am to think how this thinking machine itself is 
framed. The thing is impossible; for that 
ey thinks can never be comprehended by 
itself. 

Agnes. It is very true—such notions are 
enough to drive a man mad. 

_ Simon. Well then—and do you ask why it 
is that I am melancholy ?” 

The conversation is shortly after interrupted 
by the announcement of the intended visit of 
Peter Berner, who, having long heard of the 
fame of the beauties of Friedheim, has come 
m person to judge for himself. Some vague 
Teports, as the sudden deaths of his wives, and 

1s own gloomy temper, had reached Fried- 
heim; but, in the mind of the giddy Agnes, 


establishment, and that of rummaging among 
the secrets and treasures of Berner’s castle. 
When the new suitor urges his proposals, she 
hesitates for a little, pleads his beard, the lone- 
liness of his castle, the shortness of the time 
allowed her for decision ; but long before the 
interview in the garden is over, it is evident 
her mind is made up. “We see how it is,— 
she will be the sixteenth Mrs. Shuffleton.” 
The truth is, Peter pleads his case remarkably 
well; and we recommend the general outline 
of his statement as a model to young gentle- 
men who are about to rush upon their fate by 
“ popping the question.” Probatum est. 


“ The Garden. 


Perer Berner, AGNEs. 


Agnes. Knight, you are pressing. 

Peter. How otherwise shall I try to gain 
your love? 

Agnes. You love me, then—as you tell me? 

Peter. From my heart, lady. 

Agnes. But what do you call love ? 

Peter. If you feel it not, I cannot describe 
it to you. 

Agnes. So I hear from all who call them- 
selves in love. 

Peter. Because it is the truth;—do you 
doubt my sincerity ? 

Agnes. Oh no! not so; but—— 


ANTHONY enters. 


Peter. I speed but indifferently with my 
wooing, knight. 

Anth. How? 

Peter. Your fair sister believes not my 
words. 

Agnes. You are pleased to say so. 

Peter. 1 am no orator; I am a rongh man, 
born and brought up amidst arms and tumult; 
fair speeches are not at my command; [ can 
only say I love, and with that my whole stock 
of oratory is at an end. Yet those who say 
little are more to be trusted than many who 
deal at once in fine-spun phrases and false 
hearts. If 1 cannot express myself gracefully, 
I have but to learn the art of lying, and that 
may count for something. So believe me, then, 
when I say I love you from my heart. 

Agnes. And what if I do believe you? 

Peter. A strange question! Then you must 
love me in return. Or perhaps it is—how shall 
I express myself—my figure, my appearance 
is not inviting enough—or rather is disagreea- 
ble? It is true, there is something about me 
which strikes one as singular till they know 
me ; but that surely could be no reason for re- 
jecting an honourable man. Honesty is better 
than a fair outside. What if I have a bluish, 
aye, or a blue beard, as people say—still that 
is better than no beard at all. 

Anth. Well, sister— 

Peter. Perhaps you think—though that 





these weigh little against the prospect of a rich 


would be an inhuman superstition—that I must 
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be something different, something meaner than 
other men, because my beard is not of the most 
approved colour. Ladies know how to change 
the colour of theirs; and for your love I will 
do as much for mine. Can man do more! 

Agnes. You misconstrue my hesitation. 

Peter. You need only say, Yes or No. 
the rest is but the preface to these. 
lady. 

Agnes. I must have time. 
of your castle, too, terriffes me. 

Peter. That can be easily remedied. If my 
society be not enough, we can invite company, 
—people of all kinds—though you will soon 
tire of them. But time will not hang heavy 
on your hands. If you love novelties or strange 
curiosities, you will find plenty at my castle, 
which will employ you long enough. In my 
travels and in my campaigns, I have picked up 
many things which amuse even me in an idle 
hour. 

Agnes. May I take my sister Anne with 
me? 

Peter. With much pleasure, if she will ac- 
company you.” 

The consent is at last given—the marriage 
is over—with many evil forebodings on the 
part of Simon. The brothers accompany the 
new-married pair part of the way towards Ber- 
ner’s Castle, and leave them at an inn at no 
great distance trom their journey’s end. Peter 
a:ldresses his wife— 

“ You have not spoken a word, Agnes ? 

Agnes. 1 must confess, the tears came rush- 
ing into my eyes, so that I could not utter a 
word. 

Peter. Wherefore do you weep! 

Agnes. My brothers, they are gone; who 
knows if I shall ever see them again ? 

Peter. She who loves her husband truly, 
must forget both brothers and sisters. We are 
now left to ourselves. Kiss me, Agnes. 

Agnes. If we are to travel farther, do not, I 
pray you, urge on your horse so fearfully; the 
poor creature is almost sinking beneath you. 

Peter. Ue will enjoy his stall the more. It 
is only after severe toil that rest appears to us 
as rest. Mind him no farther, child. 

Agnes. But you may fall. 

Peter. I have often fallen; it matters not. 

Agnes. You terrify me. 

Peter. Tis well; that is a proof of your 
love. 

Agnes. In truth, now that I am alone with 
you, I could find it in my heart to be afraid. 

Peter. Indeed! Iam not sorry for it. But 
you will become accustomed to me by degrees, 
child. 

Agnes. The country hereabout is very wild. 
That mill, yonder in the valley, sounds fear- 
fully in this solitude. Ah! see, yonder are 
my brothers riding up the mountain side. 

Peter. My eyes do not reach so far. 

Agnes. As I rode down I did not think the 
spot was so near where we were to part. 


All 
Now, 


The loneliness 
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Peter. 
thoughts. 
Agnes. Before I had ever travelled th 
was nothing I longed for so anxiously a 
long journey; 1 thought of nothing but a4 
tiful, incredibly beautiful, countries, Castles and 
towers with wondrous battlements, their gilded 
roofs sparkling in the morning sun; stee 
rocks, and wide prospects from their tops; al 
ways new faces; leafy forests, and lonely wind 
ing footpaths, through green labyrinths echo; 
to the nightingale’s song: and now, everything 
is so different, | grow more and more fear, 

the farther I wander from my home, 

Peter. We shall meet with some remarks. 
ble scenes still. 

Agnes. Look at those waste dreary felis 
yonder, those bleak sandy hilis, over which the 
dark rain-clouds are gathering, 

Peter. My castle has a more pleasant site 

Agnes. Ah! it begins to rain; the gy 
grows darker and darker. : 

Peter. We must to horse; we shall be tw 


Drive these things out of your 


late. Where is your sister! Call her, anj 
cease whining, Come, our horses are already 
fed. { Exeunt.” 


The fourth act passes at the castle of Ber. 
ner. Agnes has begun to get accustomed 
his revolting aspect and gloomy temper; nay, 
to feel for him something akin to love. She 
has heard a thousand stories from the old house 
keeper, Mechithilde, of the treasures and curi- 
osities which the castle contains; her curiosity 
is roused to the highest pitch, but, controlled 
by the awe in which she holds her husband, 
she has not ventured to ask the fulfilment o 
his promise. ‘The opportunity, however, of 
gratifying her curiosity unexpectedly occurs 
Peter announces his intention of leaving the 
castle for a few days, td meet another of those 
feudal inroads, to which his riches and his re 
morseless temper continually exposed him. 

“ Peter. Durimg my absence, Agnes, | shell 
place all my keys in your keeping. Here. In 
a few days I intend to return. You may amus 
yourself during the interval with looking 
those rooms which I have not yet shown to 
you. Six chambers are open to you. But the 
seventh, which this golden key opens, remains 
closed—for you. Have you understood me! 
Agnes. Perfectly. 

Peter. Agnes, be not tempted to open that 
seventh chamber. 

Agnes. Surely not. 

Peter. I might ake the key with me; and 
then it were impossible ; but I will trust you 
You will not be so foolish. Now, farewell! 
Agnes. Farewell! 

Peter. If I return, and find vou have beet 
in the forbidden roon— 

Agnes. Be not so warm for no purpose. I 
will not enter it, and there’s an end. 

Peter. That will be seen when I rob 


Agnes. Now, then, I have it in my powe 
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tp see those long-wished curiosities! Absurd ! 
to think that when six chambers, with their 
treasures, are open, we should think of long- 
ing after the seventh; that would indeed be a 
childish curiosity ! But how passionate he gets 
about everything; I should not like to meet 
him > first time I have done anything against 

w 
" ANNE enters. 

Agnes. How are you sister—better ? 

Anne. Somewhat. 

nes. I have got the keys of the rooms at 
last. My husband is gone. ‘ 

Anne. So! 

Agnes. Into one of them we must not en- 
ter. Noadmission for you into the seventh, 
Anne. 

Anne. I care not. 

Agnes. He has strictly forbidden it. 

Anne. I have no anxiety for it. 

Agnes. Are you not rejoiced, then? 

Anne. Wherefore ? 

Agnes. That I have got the keys. 

Anne. If you are rejoiced, I am so too. 

Agnes. (At the window.) There he is, 
riding off with his followers. (Opens the win- 
dow.) Good fortune go with you. Return 
soon. 

(Trumpets from without.) 
dane. How gaily they ride forth? Heaven 
grant they may return as gaily! 

Agnes. Why should they not ? 
4nne. The end is not always so happy as 
the beginning; new clothes wear out; the 
green tree becomes sere; the evening often 
does not fulfil the promise of the dawn; joy- 
fully does the youth commence what advancing 
years soon sternly forbid ; and often apparent 
good luck is but the prelude to misfortune. 
Agnes. You make my heart beat, sister. 
Anne. | feel melancholy to-day. 

, Agnes. See, what procession is this passing 
y! , 
dnne. A peasant’s wedding. 

Agnes. How happy the people seem! They 
sillte us. A song! 


Sona from without. 

( happy, when weary days are past, 

Who rests in his true love's arms at last ; 

For him the tale 

Of the nightingale, 

It sounds more gaily from bush and vale. 
Cuorvs. 

From bush and vale 

Love's joyous tale, 

In the sweet-voiced note of the nightingale. 

(The music grows more and more distant, 

and at last is hushed.) 


Agnes. Sister, you weep. 
Anne. The pat wal - 
Agnes. It sounds so cheerfully. 
Anne. Not to me. 
gnes. But you are never cheerful. 
Anne. Ah! in those days when he used to 


A Peasant’s Wedding. 
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play his lute under my window, and a light and 
distant echo repeated its tones! How the moon 
used to shine down on all, and I saw nothing 
but him, heard nothing but-his song, which 
floated through the lonely night like a white 
swan upon some gloomy water.—O sister, ne- 
ver, never, can I forget: him. 

Agnes. Was he so dear to you? 

‘Anne. More than words—more than the 
sweetest music can express. His presence 
used to fall upon my heart as when the ruddy 
morning rises on the earth after a stormy night, 
and sheds its peaceful dew on the tempest- 
shaken trees and flowers—and the clouds take 
to flight before the golden beams of the sun. 
Ah! sister, forgive me these tears. 

Agnes. Come—endeavour to amuse your- 
self; here are the keys. Be cheerful. 

Anne. Kind sister ! 

Agnes. We will call the old woman to go 
with us. She knows everything. 

Anne. As you will, but I confess I like her 
not. 

Agnes. True. She is ugly enough, and her 
croaking voice very disagreeable ; but these 
are the defects of age—she cannot help them. 
Come, come—I am dying with curiosity to see 
everything. Exeunt. 


Scene III. 


Hall in Berner’s Castle. 


Aanes, Anne, Mecutuitpe (the housekeeper,) 
Servants carrying away supper. 


Agnes. My head is perfectly giddy with all 
the wonders I have seen. I feel as if the whole 
had been a dream. 

Anne. The senses grow weary at last, and 
variety itself becomes monotony. 

Anne. Mechthilde is getting sleepy. 

Mech. Yes, children; 1 commonly go to 
bed at this hour, and then sleep comes to me 
without an effort. 

Agnes. Then go to bed. I will sit up a lit- 
tle. The moon shines so clear, I will walk 
awhile and take the air on the balcony. 

Mech. Take care of the bats, they are fly- 
ing about at this season. 

Agnes. We never once thought of the Se- 
venth Room, and yet the knight was so anxious 
about it; I dare say, after all, there is nothing 
in the least remarkable about it. 

Mech. Likely not. 

Agnes. How! were you never in it? 

Mech. Never. 

Agnes. That is strange: Take the keys 
with you, mother; we shall not need them 
longer. 

Mech. Willingly. 

Agnes. Men have their secrets too, as well 
as women. 

Mech. Still more so; only they won’t con- 
fess it. 

Agnes. Give me back the keys. 

Mech. Here they are. 
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Agnes. The Knight might be displeased— 
as he gave them into my own hands. 

Anne. Now, good night, sister, | go to bed. 
Mech. | wish you a happy repose. 

[ 7weunt. 


Ignes. What a lovely night! How people 
talk of the curiosity of women, and yet here 
it is in my power to enter the forbidden cham- 
ber when I please. I made the keys be re- 
turned to me, partly, that my husband might 
not think 1 could not trust my own strength 
of mind. And yet, if I should yield to the 
temptation, no human being would ever know 
that | had been in the room; no farther evil 
would come of it. 
morality, is asleep. I wish to heaven I had 
left the keys with that hideous old woman! 
The whole, I see, is arranged for the purpose 
of trying me--I shall not allow myself to -be 
so easily ensnared. (Walks up and down.) 
The old woman herself has never been in the 
rom ‘The Knigit must have something 
strange in it. Vil think on’t no more. (She 


goes to the window.) If I could only imagine 


why it was forbidden to me? The key is of 
gold—the others are not. It must be the cost- 
liest chamber of all, and he wishes to surprise 
me with it some time or other. Nonsense ! 
Why should I not see it now? There is no- 
thing I detest more than these attempts at sur- 
prising one into pleasure. You can enjoy no- 
thing, just because you sce befurehand all the 
preparations that have been made for it! Ag- 
nes! Agnes! be on your euard—what tor- 
ménts you at present is neither more nor less 
than female curiosity ! And why should I not 
be a woman as well as others! I should like 
to see the man in my situation who would not 
be curious. My sister would be as much so 
as I, if her head were not incessantly filled 
with love; but if she were to take it into her 
head that her Reinhold was concealed in that 
chamber, she would ask me for the key upon 
her knees. Ah, people are only accommodating 


My sister, the preacher of 
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Enter Cuaus the Foon, and the Counsetio, 

Well, how do you like y 
Phan how do you like your residence at the 

Coun. 1 scarcely know. 
this moment, I was so weary, 
stars shine ! 

Claus. Can you read in the stars? 

Coun. I wish I had learned; it must bea 
pleasant employment at night. 

Claus, One can read their fate in them: 

Coun. At times. 

Claus. Do you believe in ghosts? 

Coun, O yes! 

Claus. This is the very Witching time ¢ 
night. 

Coun. The very time for any spirit whois 
inclined to waik. I shall go to bed again, 

Claus. 1 thought you had slept your see 
out. , 

Coun. I mean on account of the ghosts, | 
has a bad appearance to be found by then 
awake at this hour. . 

Claus. Go then. 

(.4 door is shut too with force.) 
Coun. Do you hear! (Runs of.) 


I have sle t til] 
How dew the 


Agnes enters, pale and trembling. 


Claus. What is the matter, gracious lady! 

Agnes. Nothing, nothing—get me a ghs 
of cold water. (Claus goes out. She sinks 
into a chair.) Aim I alone--where aw |! 
God in Heaven! Llow my heart beats—era 
to my throat. 

(CLavs comes with water.) 

Jenes. Put it there; I cannot drink yet 
| Now go, go, there is nothing the matter wit 
me. Go--(Claus goes out.) 1 know not how 
|T came hither. (She drinks.) 1 am better 
| now. It is deep night—the rest are asleep 
(She looks at the key.) Uere is a dark-red,a 
bloody spot; was it there before? Ah, no! I let 
lit fall. All about me still smells of blood, (Sle 
| rubs the key with her handkerchief.) Wwil 


| not out. “Lis strange! © curiosity,—accurs, 





to their own weaknesses. And, after all, it} shameful curiositv--what sin Is worse tha 

. o eS ’ 

may be no weakness in me; something may|thine! And my husband, how looks he now! 
ag . ~ | - : os te) 

be concealed in that chamber on which my|imy husband—can I say! No, a frightfol,s 





happiness depends. I almost begin to think 
I wll look in ;-—how should he ever know 
that | have been there? There must be some 
reason for this strony prohibition, and he should 
have told me what it was, then my compliance 
would have been an intelligent obedience, in- 
stead of blind subjection—a procedure against 
which my whole heart revolts. Am I not a 
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fuol to hesitate so long! The thing is a trifle! 
not worth =» much trouble. (She takes the key.) 


Why do [ not goon! If he should return 
while Lam in the chamber? It is night, and 
ere he could ascend the stairs, I should easily 
be in my own room—besides, he will not be back 
for some days yet. Ile should have kept his 
keys if he did not intend that I should enter. 
(Gives out with a light.) 


lhorrible monster; savage and hideous as 4 
jscaly dragon, from which the eye turns with 
loathing. Ah! I must to bed—my poor beti 
‘is whirling. But the key—-I must not leave It 
here—O God be praised that the spot is gone! 
'}Oh! no, no, wretched child, bere it 1s aga 
lon the other side. I know not what to do 
| where to turn---[ will try if I can sleep. Oh, 
ves---sleep--sleep, dream of other things, fr 
get all; that will be sweet, that will be c 
lightful! (Goes out.) 


There is a difference, as our play-going rete 
ers will have remarked, between the treatment 
ment of this scene by Tieck, and our distil 
guished and highly moral stage-licenser. hn 
Tieck’s, to be sure, the public are cheatedd 
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Simon troubled for the safety of Agnes. 


rors of the Blue Chamber. No groan 


he hor > 
-_ the stillness of the night as when the 


unfortunate Fatima approaches the forbidden 
chamber of Abomelique ; no hollow voice from 
within proclaims death to the intruder; nor do 
the yawning doors disclose the interior streaked 
with blood, and garnished with sepulchres “in 
the midst of which ghastly and supernatural 
fms are seen, some in motion, some fixed ; 
with “a large skeleton in the centre, seated 
oaatomb, with a dart in his hand, and over 
his head written in characters of blood, ‘The 
Pynishment ot Curiosity.’” Of all this raw- 
head and bloody-bones pageant, we see nothing. 
But was ever the natural progress of éuriosity 
—the sophisms to which it has recourse, the 
vacillations between fear and desire, the sense 
of duty, and the longings of the sex after 
things denied, more graphically depicted ! Does 
not our own curiosity séem to rise as we read! 
Do we not follow the retreating steps of Ag- 
nes with the deepest interest, with something 
of our ancient childish terror! And from her 
broken sentences, her dark hints—her terror, 
her confusion of mind, do we not picture to 
ourselves something a little more ghastly than 
the above phantasmagoria of Colman ! 

The commencement of the Fifth Act car- 
ties us back to the Castle of Friedheim. 


Scene L 


A Hall at Friedheim, 


Simon. (With a torch.) He must rise whe-|" 


ther he will or not, for now I[ know it for a 
certainty. He can escape me no longer.—( Fe 
knocks at a door)—Anthony! Anthony !-- 
awake ! 

Auth. (Within.) Who is there ? 

Simon. "Tis [-—Simon--your brother; get 
up quickly, 1 must speak to you of something 
urgent, 

Anth. Must your madness destroy to me 
the repose of midnight ! 

Simon, Speak not so, brother. You will 
repent of it. I believe he has fallen asleep 
again. What, ho!—get up—awake. 

dnth. Will you never give over raving ! 

Simon. Abuse me as you will—only rise. 
Rise—1 will give you no rest, brother. 

Anth. (Comes out in his night-dress.) Tell 
me then what you want? 

Simon. Brother, | have been unable to sleep 
the whole night. 

Anth. I slept so much the sounder. 

Simon. You see my prophecies, my fore- 
bodings, or what you will, were more distinct 
than wont. 

4nth. What! have I risen only to listen to 
your folly ? 

Simon. I foretold to you that our brother 
had carried off the daughter of Hans von Mar- 

and so it was. The old man was here to 
complain of it last night. 

Anth, Any one might have prophesied that. 
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Simom: And this night I have seen our sis- 
ter weeping incessantly, and | have been fight- 
ing the whole night through with Bluebeard. 

nth. Well—what then ? 

Simon. Her life is in danger, | tell you, bro- 
ther: ‘hat Bluebeard is a villain--in what [ 
know not—but enough that he is so. 

nth. Good night, brother. Your mode of 
reasoning is too much for me. 

Simon. Is it not enough, brother, that you 
have thrown away our sister on a roffian like 
this? Will you now leave her in danger of her 
life! Anthony, let your fraternal heart for once 
be melted. Perhaps, at this moment, she casts 
a longing look for us from the window of her 
prison. She wishes that her deep sobs could 
reach to us to lure us to her assistance. She 
wails for her brothers. And we may arrive 
only to find her dead, and stretched upon her 
bier. 

Anth. But what has awakened these thoughts? 

Simon. My whole faney is filled with these 
gloomy imaginations. I can think and dream 
of nothing cheerful. All my visions are of 
death. 1 cannot rest till my sword has stretch- 
ed this villain at my feet. Come, come, me- 
thinks somehow, at this distance, I hear my 
sister’s cry. How soon may our horses be sad- 
dled—-how soon may we be there? 

Auth. The maddest thing about insanity is, 
that it infects the sane. 

Simon. You will see [am not mistaken. 

nth. I scarcely know how it is, I yield to 
you. 

Simon. Dress yourself. I wil] saddle the 
horses ;--this torch will light our way till the 
sun rises, 

. 


Scene 11. 
Benven’s Castle, 


AGyes enters with a lamp. She places it up- 
ona table, and sts down bes:de it, then takes 
the key from her pocket. 


Agnes. That spot will not out. Ihave rab- 
bed it and washed it all day, but there it re- 
mains. When [ gaze at it thus fixedly, f 
sometimes think it is disappearing; but when 
I turn my eyes to other objects and then look 
at it again, it is still there, and, as it were, 
darker than ever. I might tell bim [had lost 
it, but that would raise his suspicions to a 


height. Perhaps he may not ask me for the 
key. Perhaps he may not observe it. When 


I give it tohim [ will hand it to him with the 
clear side uppermost. Why should he think 
of looking at it so minutely? Perhaps the spot 
may disappear before he return. Ah! if Hea- 
ven could only be so gracious to me! 

Anne. (Enters.) How are you, dear sister ? 

Agnes. But what if it do not disappear! I 
shall begin to think the key knows all, and 
that it is for my punishment that it will not be 
cleaned. 

Anne, Sister! 
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Agnes. God in heaven !---Who is there ? 

Anne. How you start---It is I. 

Agnes. ( Concealing the key with pecipitation.) 
{ did not expect 

Anne. How changed you are, Agnes, with- 
in these few days!---Speak to me---to your sis- 
ter---who loves you so tenderly. You are fe- 
verish--your pulse burns---Tell me, are you 
ill. 

Agnes. Nay, sister---Come, we will to bed 
again. 

Inne. Something has happened to you, 
though you will not confess it to me. Why 
will you not trust me !---Have I ever deceived 
you !---Have you ever found me treacherous--- 
destitute of sisterly affection ? 

Agnes. (Weeping.) Never, never. You 
were always good---O, better---far better than I! 

Anne. Ah! not so--Often have you suffered 
from my moody humours. Forgive me--Can you! 

-lgnes. Do not speak so. 

Anne. I have watched you for two days--- 
You do not speak--- You steal about---You con- 
ceal yourself in a corner---At night you do not 





sleep---You sigh so heavily---Share your grief 


with me. If I cannot console you, | can bear 
your sorrows with you. 

Agnes. Hear me then---but you will blame 
me. 

inne. Nay---if you have no confidence in 
me 

Agnes. And yet perhaps you would your- 
self have done the same. You know that from 
my childhood I was ever fond of seeing and 
hearing novelties. This luckless passion has 
deprived me of my happiness---perhaps of my 
life. 

Anne. You terrify me. A 

Agnes. 1 could not restrain my curiosity 
The other night I entered the forbidden chain- 


> 





-‘mne. Well? 

-tgnes. O, would to heaven I had remained 
behind! Why is the human mind so framed, 
that such a prohibition only operates as an in- 
centive! I know not how | shall be able to re- 
late the circumstances to you; for, as oftenas 
I think of them, a cold shudder comes over me. 
I opened the door with care. I had a light in 
my hand. My first resolve had been only to 
look in, and to retire immediately. When | 
opened the door, I saw nothing but an empty 
room, and in the background, a green curtain, 
as if concealing an alcove or a bed chamber. 
I could not turn—the curtain looked so myste- 
rious. Methought it moved—it was the cur- 
rent rushing in through the open door. A 
strange oppressive smell pervaded the apart- 
ment. In order to be careful, [ drew out the 
key—I advanced trembling—I felt a secret 
terror that the door would close of itself and 
for ever behind me. I drew near to the cur- 
tain. My heart beat, but it was no longer with 
curiosity. I drew it back—still | saw nothing ; 
for the light threw only a weak and uncertain 
glimmer into the gloom. I advanced behind 
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the curtain—and now, 


sister—sister—th; 
my horror! Round about on the 8 ~ a 


skeletons. There was blood on 

blood on the floor. A shriek poe — 
from the window—it was myself doubt) 
that screamed. ‘The key fell from my banie 
I was deafened--it sounded as if the cast} 
were crumbling to the ground. Above the 
skeletons stood inscriptions with the Dames of 
the murdered—the six former wives of Bere 
~-with the date on which they were puniahl 
for their curiosity--or perhaps I may have byt 
fancied that--for I know not when or how] 
came to my senses! O with what horrid fy, 
cies has my mind been since haunted! Thad 
picked up the key—it had fallen among blog 
[ was in agony lest I should find the door haj 
closed upon me. I rushed against the curt, 
as if | were labouring to overturn a giant, anj 
again I was alone in the desolate chamber, () 
think, sister—if I had been doomed to pass 
the night in that abode of misery—if the moa 
xad shone jato the bloody chamber—if tig 
skeletons had moved—or if my fancy had in. 
parted life to them—-I should have dashed ny 
head against the walls--I should have clasped 
the hideous mouldering remnants in my ars 
—I should have gone distracted with tem, 
and despair! O think--think of that, sister- 
such visions are enough to drive one mad, 

Anne. Calm yourself, Agnes—It is ]—Ihold 
you here in my arms. 

Agnes. Ah! what avails that, when hom 
is so near at hand? You have but to crossthat 
threshold, and it lies before you. O sister, 
what a castle this is—a slaughter-house! 

Anne. Sister, we must hence--our brothers 
must protect us. Would the old woman wer 
not here! 

-lgnes. Perhaps she will assist us. 

Inne. Poor child! Doubtless she is in Jeague 
with the monster. 

lgnes. Heavens! and she so old! 

“Inne. Unfortunate sister? 

Agnes. But perhaps he may not retom 
But lately you made me melancholy with tet 
thought—now it is almost my only console 
tion. 

Anne. But if he should return! 
Agnes. Ah! sister, I fear me I am be 
That old woman! She must know every thing. 
What must be her feelings? But she hasa® 
volting aspect. When she thinks of all this- 
when the thought of that chamber of blood # 
present with her, how can she eat, drink, 
sleep? And he--he himself—O tell me! bot 
can aman be so conyerted into a monster! I 
allseems to me like a hideous vision. And yé 
[am spell-bound in the centre of this featil 
picture. 

Inne. Compose yourself—if you would hare 
a chance of salvation—if you would not 
your reason. 

Agnes. It is half gone already. O, Anne, 
it is frightful. Even when you were 

ing to console me, methought it was U 
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old woman that sate beside me—(grasping 

her.) But it is yourself——is it not ? 
Anne. a restrain yourself. 
vay with this madness. 

“‘o Look on this key, that betrays all. 

Day and night I have laboured to eflace this 

tful spot, but all in vain. 


igh 
ne Be calm——-be calm. 


Anne. 


MecuTHILDE enters with a lantern. 


Anne. Are youastir so early? 

Mech. } have been crawling through all 
the house already, for I have a presentiment 
that our master will be home to-day. 

Jdenes. My lord! : 

Mech. Your joy seems to agitate you strange- 
ly. But how is it, lady, that you too are up so 
early! 

done. My sister is not well. 

Mech. Not well! You too are pale. Ah! 
that will not please my master. J will sit be- 
side you, for my sleep is by; at this early hour 
it is difficult to sleep. 

Agnes. Sit down. 

Mech. We can amuse ourselves with story- 
telling. Nothing serves better to keep the 
eyes open, especially when the stories are 
somewhat terrible. 

dane. 1 know none: but you may tell us 
something. 

Mech. See, the moon is going down. The 
sky is getting black and gloomy. Your lamp 
is going out; I will place my lantern on the 
table. ‘Truly, lady, | know not many, and am 
but an indifferent story-teller; but I will try. 

‘There was once a forester who lived in a 
thick wool—so thick, that the sunbeams only 
pierced through it in broken beams; and when 
the horn blew, it sounded awfully in that green 
loneliness. The house of the forester lay in 
the very thickest of the wood. His children 
grew up inthe wilderness, and saw nobody but 
— father, tor their mother had been long 

ead. 

‘Ata certain period of the year, the father 
was always accustomed to shut himself up for 
a whole day in the hut; and then the children 
used to hear a strange noise about the house—- 
a whining, and shouting, and running, and 
crying; in short, a disturbance as if the devil 
himself were abroad. At such times they spent 
their time in that hut in singing and prayer ; 
and their father warned the children carefully 
not to go out. 

‘It happened, however, on one occasion, that 
he was obliged to go on a journey during the 
week when that day happened. He gave 
them the strongest orders not to stir out; but 
the girl, partly through curiosity, partly that 
she had forgotten the-day, went out of the hut. 
Not far from the house, there lay a grey stag- 
nant lake, round which old moss-grown wil- 
lows stood. The girl sat down by the lake; 
aid as she Jooked in, she thought she saw 

bearded countenances gazing at her. 


The Story of the Forester. 
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to moye in the distance; the water began to 
boil up, to grow blacker and blacker, and 
all at once something like a fish or a frog 
sprung up, and three bloody, bloody hands 
slowly rose, and pointed with their crimson 
fingers towards the girl’ 

Agnes. Bloody! Sister, sister, for God's 
sake! look at the old witch! See how her 
face is distorted ! Look, sister! 

«Mech. Child! what is the matter? 

-Ignes. Bloody, did _you say? Yes, bloody, 
thou loathsome hag! Your life is one of blood, 
ye butchers, ye ruthless murderers! Away with 
her, I cannot bear her grinning visage oppo- 
site me! Away! So long as I am mistress 
here, I shall be obeyed. 

Mech. These are strange attacks, 

Anne. O sister, calm yourself. 

Agnes. You should have seen how her vis- 
age changed during the story. 

Anne. You are heated—these are mere im- 
aginations. 
lgnes. Then why did she speak of blood ? 


I cannot hear the word without going mad. 





[ Exit. 


Anne. You must lie down again. Sleep 
may refresh you. 
Agnes. Sleep! O, no—no sleep. I cannot 


sleep—but I will rest beside you—I will hold 
your dear hand in mine, while you speak con- 
solation to me. [Exeuns. 


Scene IV. 


A Terrace before the Castle, with trees. Qn the 
right, part of the Castle, with the great gate, 
is visible. ‘The Castle is flat-roofed, and sur- 
rounded with a balcony; at the side a tower, 
to which astair leads up. 


Anne, Acnes, upon the roof. 


Anne. How beautiful the sun has risca ! 
Agnes. It brings no consolation to me. 
Anne. See how the fresh and ruddy beam 
streams in yonder between the far hills—how 
the country becomes visible by degrees in the 
morning ray. 

Agnes. Oh! Anne! (hastily.) 

Anne. What is it, sister? 

Agnes. Perhaps he may not return. I am 
so agitated since that night, that your lightest 
tone falls grating on my ear. 

Anne. | meant it for the best. 

Agnes. | know it. It is that supports me. 
Anne. No. 

Agnes. It comes from the corner of the wood 
yonder. 

Anne. It is want of sleep which makes 
strange noises in your ear, 

Agnes. No—I hear the trumpets plainly. 
Anne. (After a pause.) 1 hear them too. 
Agnes. O, my breast beats wildly! It is 
they ! I will try, in the meantime to compose 
myself. Perhaps he will not be so enraged as 
[ expected. Inour terror we are apt to over- 
rate things. Is it not so, sister? 





trees began to rustle; something seemed 
Museum.—Vol. XXIL 


Anne. Surely. 
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Agnes. It approaches. It is my husband? 
I can recognise the colours already. 
Anne. It is they. 
Martial music. A train of servants. Putter 
on horseback below. 


Good morning, Ag- 


Peter. Ah! my wife. g, 
nes. 

-Ignes. Good morning. 

Peter. Remain there, I will come up. Leave 
the gates open. The others with the booty 
will be here immediately. 

| They enter the gate. 

Agnes. He is coming here. It is he, in- 
deed! 

Anne. Collect yourself, dear sister, all may 
yet be well. 

Agnes. Lam sick of life: yet death is terri- 
ble tome. I understand not myself: 

Perer Berner appears on the balcony. 

Agnes. I hada presentiment that you would 
come. 

Peter. 1 have returned sooner than I had 
calculated on. My foes are defeated, and rich 
booty has fallen into our hands, 

Agnes. Fortune seems always to accompa- 
ny you. 

Peter. Think you so'—And how, in the 
meantime, have you been! 

Agnes. Quite well. 

Peter. Methinks you look pale. 

Agnes. We rose this morning so early. 


MeEcuruiLpe enters. 


Peter. How have you crawled up, old house- 
dragon? 

Mech. 1 came to wish you joy, my lord. 

Peter. I thank you. 

Vech. The morning meal is ready. 

Peter. Good. It is a fair prospect from 
henee. But standing at this height one must 
be wary; sometimes the inclination seizes us 
to leap down; the depth of the descent lures 
us into the abyss. 

Anne. Women think not of such things ; but 
my brother Simon would talk of it for hours. 

Agnes. Here are the keys; but I'll give 
you them afterwards. 

Peter. Very good. 
thing! 

Agnes. With delight. 
self with wonders. 

Peter. I think you may as well give me 
them now. 

Agnes. 
keep. 

Peter. For what purpose ! 

Agnes. As a remembrance. 

Peter. Little fool! 

Agnes. Now, seriously, I don’t intend to 
cive it you. I must try your patience a 
little. : 

Peter. My patience does not bear much. 

Agnes. And yet we have not been so long 
married as to quarrel already. 


You have seen every 


I have satiated my- 


Here. The golden one I shall 
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Peter. After a quarrel the reconcil 
the sweeter. 

Agnes. I see you do not trust me; so] 
keep the key a lite longer in jest. 

_ Peter. You will give it to me—I ask it ge. 
riously. 

Agnes. What if I refuse? 

Peter. Then you may keep it entirely, 

Agnes. I never saw you in such good-hy 
mour,. 

Peter. Tam well to-day. Every thing hes 
succeeded with me. Now, childish wife, give 
me the key. . 

Agnes. Here, then. 

Peter. Now we will go down to breakfast, 

Mech. Come, my lord, 

Peter. (Ploying with the key.) What is 
the matter! 

Agnes. Nothing. Shall we go? 

Peter. What spot is this? 

_ Agnes. A spot! Perhaps it may have pot 
it just now. ‘ 

Peter. Now! hypocritical serpent. Ag. 
nes! [ thonglit not to lose you so scon, Noy 
of my wives left me so suddenly ; for to all ¢ 
them my commands were of some force fur 8 
few weeks. But you-—— 

Agnes, Ah! be not angry. 

Peter. Aceursed curiosity. (Te throws th 
key from him.) "Through thee came the first 
sin into the eniltless world, and still thou lead 
est men to sins too dark, too monstrous tote 
named, ‘The crime of the first mother of men 
kind has poisoned all her cuugbters, and wo 
to the deceived husband who trasts to your 
false tenderness, the feigned innocence ef your 
eyes, your stuiles, the pressure of your hanes! 
Deceit is your trade, and you are beantiful aly 
that you may the better deceive. Your vey 
sex should be swept from the face of the earth 
This shameless curiosity—this baseness ¢ 
heart--this contemptible weakness of dispos- 
tion it is, which with you dissevers every ti, 
—makes you break your plighted faith: a 
then, allied with cowardice, tempts you to the 
most ruthless murders. Hell itself! the very 
embraces of the devil, are the price ye pay fr 
the indulgence of this pleasure. Enough! yu 
have chosen your fate. 

Agnes. 1 tremble to look on you. Have 
pity on me! 

Peter. Old woman, take up the key. 

Mech. You wish to open the Cabinet 
Good. [Ex 

Agnes. (Kneels.) Have mercy! Forge 
me my presumption ; you shall not repenta l, 
I will reward you for it with ali my love. 

Peter. Do I not know you! At thismomet 
you loathe me, you would fly if but an ope 
tunity offered. ° a 

Agnes. So young, and yet to die so territle 
a death !—Diseard me as your wife—makemt 
your servant ; the servant of your housekeepe: 
any thing; but Oh! Jet melive! 

Peter, Your prayers are vain. It isaguint 
my vow. 
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Rencontre between Peter 


Anne. (Kneels.) O spare my sister; let 
your heart be moved as becomes a man: give 
mercy as you expect mercy; look on the agony 
of your poor wife! Let my tears find their 
way to your heart. I will not say her guilt 
is trifling, but the greater it is, the more noble 
will be your lenity. 

Agnes. Dear, dear husband, look on me 
with kindness; not so; not with these fearful 
eves, Let me cling to your knees; turn not 
from me so coldly, think of the love you once 
hore tome. Ah! let me not die this fearful, 
fearful death; drag m2 not into the bloody 
chamber; drive me forth to the woods——to the 
wilderness—to the stags and wolves; but’oh! 
jet me not die here; not to-day ! 

Peter. All is in vain. 

Agnes. Every prayer—every tear in vain? « 

Peter. By the heaven above us! 

Agnes. (Rising hastily.) Then rise, sis- 
ter, pollute your knees no longer. Now hear 
me fer the last time, thou cold-blooded, blood- 
thirsty monster! hear that I loathe thee, that 
tho wilt not eseape thy punishment. 

Anne. Had we but other two women here, 
ou nails should scratch your little serpent-like 
eyes out of your head. 

“ Aenes. Detestable monster!—-no man, but 
an abortion—the mother that bore you should 
have drowned you like a dog, in order to avert 
the evil you were to bring upon the world. 

Peter. Ho! ho! What prevents me from 
throwing you both down from tiis height? 
Bethink yourselves, ye are mad. Is this lan- 
guage for women——-Now come, Agnes. The 
door beneath is unlocked. 

gnes. And is this your final purpose? O 

woe is me! I cannot move, my strength is ex- 
hausted. 

Peter. Come! 

lignes. One prayer to Heaven—you will 
will allow me time for that! 

Peter. Then be quick, I will wait below. 

[ Exit. 

Jgnes. Ah! sister--were it not better to 
leap down at once from this giddy height. 
But my courage fails me. (She kneels.) 1 
will pray. O, if my brothers could but come! 
Sister, look out into the country—it were pos- 
sible. Ah! L cannot give a thought to heaven. 
See you nothing! ; 

Peter. (From below.) Agnes! 

lignes. Immediately. 

Anne. I see nothing but the field, and the 
wood, and the mountains. All is calm—not a 
breath stirs, The trees on this side shut out 
the prospect. 

Agnes. If your head be not giddy, I would 
pray you to ascend the tower—but beware of 
falling. Now, see you any thing? 

Peter. (Below.) Agnes! 

Agnes, This instant. 

Anne. Nothing but trees, fields,and moun- 
tains, and the warm air moves in waves over 
the ground in the heat of the sun. 





and Simon—Peter falls. 783 
tarily I feel myself calling Simon, Anthony, as 
if help were yet at hand. 

Peter, (Below.) Agnes, you make me im- 
patient! ‘ 

Agnes. But one short prayer! See you 
nothing still ! 

‘Anne. Isee dust rising. 

Agnes. O joy, joy! 

Anne. Alas, alas! it is but a flock of sheep. 

Agnes. Am I not a fool to hope for impossi- 
bilities? I will resign myself to my fate. I 
will reconcile myself to death. Come down, 
sister—you see nothing still—and let me take 
leave of you. 

Anne. I sce a horseman—two. 

Agnes. How? is it possible? 

Anne. They rush like lightning down the 
mountain, the one after the other. 

-lgnes. O God! 

Anne. The one is before the other—far be- 
fore. 

Peter. (Below.) Agnes, I am coming. 

Agnes. [am on my way to you; my sister 
is giving me a last embrace. 

Anne. He comes nearer and nearer! 

Agnes. Do you not know him! 

Anne. No—yes!—it is Simon! (She waves 
her handkerchief:) Oh woe! his horse stum- 
bles with him—he falls—he rises—he runs on 
foot ! 

Agnes. Where am I !~I know not whether 
[ am alive or dead. 

-Inne. He is close by! 

Agnes. What a strange dream—would | 
were awake. (She sinks down.) 

Peter (comes up with a drawn sword.) In 
the devil's name, where do you tarry? How, 
dead, insensible !—I will drag her by the hair 
to the spot where she is to bleed. 

Simon (rushes in hastily below with his 
sword drawn.) Stay—stay—murderer—vil- 
lain! (He rushes through the gate.) 

Anne. “Above.) Help, help! 

Peter, (letting dgnes fall.) What cry was 
that that rose so shrilly here? (Lays hold of 
her again.) Down with you—despite of an- 
gels or devils! (/7e attempts to drag her out.) 
- Simon (rushing against him.) Stay—vil- 
lain! 

Peter. Wow? Do you dare? 

Simon. Speak not. Let the sword decide. 
(They fight. Prrer falls. Stwon drives the 
sword through his heart.) Now, I feel happy. 
Now | am at ease. Agnes! God in heaven, 
she is dead! 

Anne. Agnes, dear sister! O brother, thanks 
Agnes, all danger is over. (She opens her 
eyes.) ; 
Agnes. Where am I!—Ah, heaven, Simon ! 
Are you there !—Whence did you come? And 
the murderer— 

Simon. There he lies dead at your feet. I 
searcely know how I came hither—Something 
like a tempest seemed to blow me on. And 
when I first came in sight of the castle, and 





Agnes, Alas! and I cannot pray. Inyolun- 


saw your handkerchief waving—No matter— 
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All is well now. Come down—the sight of 
this wretch shall agitate you no more. (They 
lead her down.) 

We have omitted a good deal of episodica] 
matter, which refers chiefly to the love adven- 
tures of Brother Leopold with Brigetta, the 
daughter of Hans von Marloff, and sundry co- 
mic scenes with the Fool and Counsellor, think- 
ing their prattle to be tedious, in order to pre- 
sent the real point of interest unincumbered 
by these accessories. The truth is, that all 
that part of the play, which is a mere excres- 
cence on the original, might, with much ad- 
vantage, have been omitted; nor is there any 
thing in the humour of the Fool, or the folly of 
the Counsellor, which, to those accustomed 
tothe Touchstone or Dogberry of Shakspeare, 
is likely to reconcile them to the introduction 
of characters so totally unconnected with the 
plot. The wit, such as it is, is too obviously 
prepared, and the characters too palpably op- 
posed to each other, on a principle of absolute 
contrast. Had Bluebeard been written in three 
Acts instead of five, and the action confined 
to the single idea of the punishment of curiosi- 
ty, it would have been an admirable effective 
acting play. The whole of the last Act is dra- 
matic, and agitating in the highest degree. As 
it is, however, we scarcely wonder that, as yet, 

sluebeard, though printed in 1797, and read, 
admired, and lauded by every German critic, 
since Schlegel lead the way in the Jena Lite- 
ratur Zeitung, has found no manager enter- 
prising enough to bring it upon the stage. 


ee 


From the Monthly Review. 
SCENES IN TURKEY.* 


Tere is in these volumes a source of inter. 
est for British readers, exceeding in attraction 
whatever might be expected in a work which 
purports to be merely the record of an exten- 
sive journey through foreign countries. They 
contain the results of protracted observation di- 
rected on the inhabitants of the ‘Turkish do- 
minions, during an interesting period of the 
recent history of that empire, namely, the time 
when an experiment had but just been intro- 
duced by the Sultan for the purpose of amelio- 
rating the moral condition of his subjects. The 
importance of the author’s testimony regarding 
the present condition of Turkey, and the effects 
upon it of the reforms instituted by the govern- 
ment, is considerably enhanced by the cireum- 
stance, that these measures have comparatively 
failed—that instead of being a blessing to the 
people they have proved to it a curse, and that 
they have only widened the breach between 
contending parties, and even shaken the verv 
foundations of the throne. Descriptions which 
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involve such historical coincidences ag 
must be pregnant with instruction to States 
every degree. They are striking mg 
they are warnings that are calculated to make 
an indelible impression on the civilized World 
But it would be great injustice to the autho 
were the observations which we have just eo 
cluded, to be considered as implying, that - 
veneral contents of these volumes were of 
description to require some such accident] 
material as that which we have just alluded t 
in order to confer interest upon them. We - 
happy to have it in our power to undeceive ayy 
reader who may have mistakenly so interpre 
ted our remarks, and to assure him, that p 
record of travels in modern times, with whic 
we are acquainted, presents so many features 
of general attraction as the volumes before ug 
I his superiority Is owing, iD some measure, to 
the fortunate opportunities which Mr. Slade ep. 
joyed of becoming acquainted with Turkis 
character and manners, and by and by we shal 
come to understand how great is the debt we 
owe to him for the use to which he has co. 
verted the facilities thus luckily afforded him, 
The author seems to be a traveller from taste 
and to have been led to undertake the lo 
journey, of which these volumes present ie 
1ccount, from curiosity alone. After making 
the tour of France, passing through part i 
Italy, and sailing amidst the Grecian isles, Mr 
Slade reaclied the Bosphorus in May 189- 
ile remained in Constantinople for some time, 
when he proceeded to some of the chief places 
which could be conveniently visited by one who 
was cruising in the Black Sea. He nest 
visited Roumelia, the seat of a war then sub 
sisting between the Russians and the Turk, 
passed the winter quarters of the former, and 
urived at Shumla. From this place, so cele 
brated in the annals of war, the traveller re 
turned to Constantinople; thence he migrated 
to Adrianople, and visited Demotica, Enos, Se 
mothraki, and Mount Athos, as also Salonica 
and Smyrna, returning home by way of Italy. 
At the period of the author's arrival at Cor 
stantinople the Turks were busily employedia 
preparations for the second campaign with Rus 
sia. The fleet of the contending -powers were 
n the sea, that of the Turks being anchoredin 
the Bosphorus. It happened that out of his i 
ense anxiety to gain all the information in bis 
power, and that too in the best manner, Mi 
Slade left no method untried to gain access 10 
Turkish society ; and no sooner had he made 
up his mind to get on deck of the ship of the 
Capitan Pasha, the ex mimander of the flee, 
than he pre ceeded to accomplish his purpose. 
Permitted under proper auspices to enter te 
Capitan’s vessel, he found the Turkish dignt 
tary reclining on a couch in the middle of the 
quarter deck, surrounded by his attendants, lis 
tening to the reading of some papers and smok 
ing his pipe. The reception on board wes hot 
pitable, and was. followed by an invitation 02 





the part of the Capitan, requesting the Engli 
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Supper on board the Pacha’s Ship. 


n in the ship, as he was about 


man to remain 1 3 
sailing that day into the Black Sea, to seek the 


Russian fleet. The invitation was not pressing, 
but it was quite enough for our author, who 
accepted it with delight, and after returning 
to land, where he fitted himself out for a cruise, 
ily proceeded on deck, just as the fleet 
was beginning to sail. ae ; 

At the very outset of his close intimacy with 
the Turkish people, Mr. Slade tells us he 
formed a strong resolution as to the ceremonies 
which he should employ in his intercourse with 
them. His experience of the people has satis- 
fied him, that an European should never abate 
one iota of his due as a gentleman in the soci- 
ety of the Turks, or as he uniformly calls them, 
the Osmanleys: he recommends a stranger 
who visits a Pacha, that if the latter does not 
ask him to be seated, that he (the visitor) should 
sit down of his own accord, for he may be sure, 
that the next time he comes into the presence 
of the same Pacha, he will be requested to en- 
joy the dignity of taking a seat on the great 
man’s sofa. Again, should an European at the 
divan of a Turk of rank be offered coffee at the 
sume time that the chibouque (the pipe) is not 
tendered, it is advisable for him to demand the 
chibouque from the attendants. This is a 
mark of respect, and it will uot be withheld 
from those who firinly manifest their resolution 
toobtain it. These directions are worthy of 
being strictly attenled to, inasmuch as submis- 
sion to the demeanour of the Turks on the 
part of an European, makes him contemptible 
in their eyes, and will justify every attempt 
which their hatred for the Christians may 
prompt to humiliate and annoy him. 

The time speat by the author on board the 
Capitaa’s vessel savours more of the wildness 
of a romance than it does of any of the scenes 
of ordinary life. As soon as night set in, his 
aitention was roused to the melodious accents 
of the Imams, who from the mizen rigging of 
each ship called the faithful to prayer; every- 
where, he says, this appeal is calenlated to 
churm the auditor, but to hear it in the stillness 
of the evening, responding from ship to ship, as 
if proceeding from the voices of invisible spirits, 
s calculated to fill the soul with unearthly 
pleasure. The holy summons was expedi- 
tiously obeyed, and every deck was in a mo- 
ment covered with prostrated worshippers, pre- 
senting a spectacle which deeply impressed the 
Christian who surveyed it. Prayers being con- 
cluded the Capitan invited the Englishman to 
sup with him. The reader will be interested 
M perusing an account of the entertainment: 


‘A small carpet was spread between two guns 
on the main deck outside his cabin. It was not 
skreened off. On it we sat down, cross-legged 
Opposite to each other. Two agas—they were 
gentlemen of no less rank—knelt to us with sew- 
ers to wash our hands; then tied napkins round 
our necks, and placed between us a circular metal 
tray upon a low stool, provided with four saucers, 
containing as many kinds of conserves, slices of 
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bread and of cake, salt, and a bow] of sallad sauce, 
to be eaten at discretion. Our fingers were the 
operating instruments. The first dish was a pile 
of red mullet. The pasha of course had the first 
help; being a bit of an epicure, he pawed every 
one individual before choosing. I took one whose 
tail had come in contact with his forceps. The 
next dish was a fowl. The pasha steadied it with 
the thumb of his left hand, and with his right hand 
pulled off a wing. I tried the same manceuvre on 
a leg; but, owing to delicacy in not making free 
use of both hands, failed in dislocating it. The 
pasha perceiving my awkwardness, motioned to 
an officer to assist me. I would fain have declined 
his services, but it was too late. The fellow took 
it up in his brawny hands, ripped off the joints 
with surprising dexterity, peeled the breast with 
his thumb-nail, tore it in thin slices, and, thus dis- 
sected, laid the bird before me with an air of supe- 
riority, saying, “Eat.” I was very hungry, or I 
should not have been able. The third dish was 
lamb stewed with olives. On this I showed that 
I had fully profited by my late lesson, and, dread- 
ing the intrusion cf another person’s fingers on so 
slippery a subject, dug my own in with unblush- 
ing effrontery. I followed precisely the pasha’s 
motions, scooping the olives out of the dish, with 
a piece of bread and my thumb, as adroitly as tho” 
I had never seen a fork. The attendants winked 
at each other, and my host’s unmeaning eyes 
faintly radiated at the rapidity with which I adapted 
myself to existing circumstances. I never fully 
understood before the point of the saying, “ Do at 
Rome as Rome does.” Various other means fol- 
lowed, which I will not enumerate; they were all 
diminished bya similar process; suffice to say that 
they were excellent, the Turkish kitchen being in 
many points equal to the French kitchen, and in 
oue article superior—the exquisiteness of lamb 
drest in Turkey far, very far, surpasses my feeble 
praise. About twelve dishes, of which, in com- 
pliment, I was obliged to eat more than my incli- 
nation prompted, rendered still more irksome by 
the absence of wine, had been shifted with great 
dispatch, and a pause ensuing, I began to breathe, 
thinking my repletory task over, when, to my ut- 
ter dismuy, a huge platter of pilaff, the standing 
last dish, was placed between us. Never having 
liked rice since I was at school, the sight of the 
pressed greasy mess before ine was positively re- 
volting. However, there it was, and had I only 
been required to eat a part of it, I might have es- 
teemed myself happy. A much severer trial 
awaited me. ‘The pasha, immersing his fingers 
deep into it, drew forth a tolerable quantity, with 
which he amused himself some minutes, rolling it 
into a ball, while I stared, simply supposing that 
the delicate morsel, when it should have received 
the last touch, was destined for Ais throat. It was 
lucky that I did not foresee its right destination, 
or the bare thought would infallibly have made 
me forget myself, which would have grieved me 
before so many witnesses, not to mention the in- 
sult of the restitution. When fairly reduced to 
the substance of a grape-shot, the pasha stretched 
his lean hand over the tray ; [involuntarily shrunk 
back; he stretched further, and inserted it—O 
nausea!—into my mouth. I swallowed it with 





an effort of despair, but know not what power of 
3u2 
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nerves kept it down. The attendants arched the 
brows of wonder: a capitan pasha bestow such an 
exceeding mark of distinction on a stranger! Had 
there been then a gazette in Stamboul the circum- 
stance would have been published, at our return, 
as the most notable event of the cruise, I was 
delighted to find that the honour was too great to 
be repeated. 

‘The apetizers which came on with the tray 
were removed, and replaced by a bowl of koshub, 
a sweet liquid, composed of various preserved 
fruits, perfumed with rose ; two tortoise-shell spoons 
were in it. This was very good, especially as we 


were not reduced to lap it up with the palms of 


our hands, as I might have reasonably expected 
after what had passed. A glass of sherbet assisted 
our deglutition, and chibouques, with cofiee, as- 
sured its efficacy: while enjoying the latter, an 
Albanian bagpipe, harsher, if possible, than a 
Scotch one, supplied the absence of conversation.’ 
—154—158. 


There was no bed, not even a substitute for 
such an accommodation on board; the Pacha 
himselfslept in a box, which resembled asnearly 
as possible a dog kennel; and this was placed 
abait the mizen mast. In the mormng Mr. 
Slade obtained permission to exercise the sea- 
men in firing the guns. The fleet consisted of 
one three-decker, five two-deckers, three fri- 
gates, five corvettes, and three brigs. ‘The first 
morning that he exercised the mena rare scene 
of confusionensued. They were muchamused 
with him, and behaved in a very riotous man- 
ner, but still with great civility. The master 
gunner seconded the Englishman’s instructions, 
by using the rattan to the stupid; but this sys- 
tem of correction was opposed by the author, 
and he had the satisfaction to find that the sue- 
ceeding trials were better received, and pro- 
duced more gratifying effects. The artillery 
of the Pacha’s ship consisted of 120 guns, 
French calibres. The quarters were magnifi- 
cent, but there were no match tubs: the matches 
were stuck about the deck on spiked stakes, 
ready to burn any thing that came near them. 
Neither sights nor notches could be found on 
any of the guns; and these were altogether so 
defective that no guns could be laid horizon- 
tally, so that if'an action had taken place, these 
guns at every recoil would have fallen down in 
the bed, and most likely would have remained 
in that position for want of somebody to replace 
tiem. The men were so unconquerably lazy, 
that it was impossible to induce them to remain 
any tune at a particular employment; they 
could run in and out pretty well, could load a 
gun without putting in the shot before the 
powder as they used to do, but could never be 
brought to think of stopping the vent. The 
author used to tell the men to point the guns 
at the hullofaship; but though this was a 
good sized mark, still, after taking the createst 
pitns, they fired a whole broadside several times, 
a t the object being ever approached by a 
Single snot. 


The sailors on board, amounting to 1,400), 
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amused themselves most of the time, and Were 
little troubled by the officers. The only te 
straint upon them was that of living and sleep. 
ing at their respective guns, to each of which 
there was a distinct crew. This crew com 
posed a mess, and each spread his little carpet 
on the deck ; here they played drafts'‘and chess 
and drank coffee, which was in continual de. 
mand day and night. The only strict duty 
which all had, without distinction, to perform, 
was that of attending at the stated time gf 
prayers. ‘lhe whole crew were summoned fy 
this purpose three times every day, at dawn, 
at noon, and after twilight, to which the mor 
scrupulous portion of the party on board added 
two other turns, making five in all, When 
devotional fit seized one of the Mussulmans 
down he popped on his knees, quite regardles 
of the circumstances he was in, or the company 
he was ‘keeping. Sometimes our countryman 
was inclined to suspect that the sudden para. 
ysm of the devotee was a stratagem to enable 
him to skulk (as the sailors have it) fromadis 
agreeable duty; but his misgivings on this par 
of the conduct of the crew were soon dissim. 
ted, when he found that there was no labourt 
which the seaman could be put that would im 
pose more downright fatigue upon him, tha 
one of these fits of enthusiastic piety. These 
devotions are composed of seven adoration— 
each adoration consisting of three prostrations; 
so that to complete the ceremony of prayer, asit 
is ordinarily performed, requires from the sup 
plicant not less than twenty-one applicationsd 
his head to the ground. Amongst the old and 
infirm Mussulmen the practice is frequently a- 
tended with a cegree of exhaustion which must 
sometimes be productive of the most fatal ca 
sequences. 

The amusements carried on on board were 
quite peculiar in their style. The Capitan Pe 
cha could neither read nor write, theretore n- 
tellectual recreation was for him at least outa 
the question. His hands appeared to be given 
to him for no other purpose than to handle his 
comboloyo (rosery), and his legs were merely 
employed to bend under him. If he wished to 
rise, the attendants lifted him up; in walking 
he was likewise supported ; even when he spt 
being asthmatic, there was a servile creature 
near to receive, with becoming solemnity me 
handkerchief, what the Pacha had ejected.— 
The entertainments chiefly cultivated by the 
crew were such gross buftoonery as ducking 
tubs of water for money, or playing at bear ate 
monkey, or blindman’s-buff. In these amuse 
ments the Pacha used to take great delight, 
and once he said to the author, ‘Does your 
Capitan Pacha amuse himself in this Wy: 
The former replied, that ‘English Pachas b 
rather too much to do to employ their time i 
such things.’ , 
Upon the whole, the few days spent by be 
author on board the Pacha’s vessel were = 
in a very agreeable manner, whilst he ¢ a 
witnessed a great many things which mi 
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eyes in wonder, that such an 


i his 
we ~ sickly, and incompetent creature as 


the Pacha could have been the third most con- 
siderable character throughout the vast empire 
oe of Mr. Slade’s marine excursion 
reached the ears of the Sultan, who intimated 
his wish for a private interview with the for- 
mer. Pressing affairs, however, prevented the 
meeting, at least such is the excuse offered by 
the author for not complying with the appoint- 
ment. We suspect, however, that the - real 
objection was the natural dislike of Mr. Slade 
to the company of a man, whose character he 

ints in the darkest colours of his pencil. The 
policy of Sultan Mahmotd is traced from his 
first accession to the throne, involving as it 
did errors of the grossest nature, together with 
deeds of biood, at which human nature would 
shudder. He is described by our author as 
hypocritical and ungrateful, and possessed of a 
degree of obstinate tenacity of purpose, which, 
as he is generally in the wrong, leads neces- 
arily to injustice and cruelty. We cannot 
follow Mr. Slade through the steps of the his- 
torical details, which he furnishes of the pro- 
ceedings pursued by the ‘Turkish government, 
and the causes in which the revolt of Greece 
originated. ‘Though the Sultan increased his 
personal power, though he multiplied the 
sources of his own peculiar enjoyments, still it 
is not less a certainty, and a fatal one it is, that 
his individual conduct has done more to shake 
the foundations of the empire, than all the 
evil that has been perpetrated by his prede- 
cessors for a century. The deep designing 
plan for extirpating the Janissaries, was mark- 
ed by a refinement of fraud, such as is sufli- 
cient to excite astonishment, when we consi- 
der the country and the people amongst whom 
it was practised. The act itself, the destruc- 
tion of the Janissaries, was useful, and perhaps 
wise; no blame, therefore, can attach to the 
monarch who took the first opportunity which 
presented itself of ridding ‘Turkey of such a 
nuisance, ‘The means alone, by which this 
necessary duty was accomplished, are open to 
objection. ‘The stern resentment of the Sul- 
tan was carried even beyond the grave, against 
the Janissaries, for he prohibited all those Ori- 


ental usages which he could satisfy himself 


Were invented by that body, and sought to es- 
tablish entirely new observances. ‘Thus the 
costume of his court, which was always Asi- 
atic, he now exchanged for that of Europe ; 
his soldiers were shaved, and even the turban, 
the most sacred portion of the national dress, 
was ordered to be discontinued. In these re- 


gulations, Mahmoud exhibited an ignorance of 


human nature, and by his subsequent impolitic 
measures, he showed liow extensive as well as 
obstinate was that ignorance. As a proof of 
the precipitancy with which he was disposed 
to act, it is only necessary to mention that he 
Very readily played into the hands of the Rus- 
sans whea they wanted to go to war. Nicho- 


Peculidrities of the Tartar. 
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las was anxious for a quarrel with Turkey, he 
could not fight her without an adequate ex- 
cuse, and this, which seemed beyond his power 
to create, was, in an evil moment, supplied by 
the Pacha himself. 

Mr. Slade gives a detailed account of the 
visit of Sir Robert Gordon in the Blonde to 
Constantinople. The circumstances of this 
visit have been already before the public; it 
deceived the Turks, who thought that the En- 
glish would prevent the horrors of war from 
falling on them; but the consternation which 
they felt on learning that Russia was in earn- 
est with her threats, is well described by Mr. 
Slade. Some details of the war follow, but 
they are destined chiefly for the perusal of 
military men. During the progress of hostili- 
ties, a conspiracy broke out at Constantinople, 
which Mahmoud found the means of utterly 
suppressing. His purpose was eflected by a 
terrible destruction of life, which he sacrificed 
without remorse. The description of a visit 
to the seraglio, in Constantinople, in which 
however there is nothing particularly interest- 
ing, nearly concludes the first of these vo- 
luines. 

From Constantinople the author proceeded, 
at the close of December 1829, on a tour over 
the seat of war in Roumelia, first directing his 
route to Phillippopolis, then taking the right, 
traversing the cantonments of the Russian 
army, and finally crossing the Balkans to gain 
Schumla. He had not been long acquainted 
with the Tartars, of whom he had, during the 
journey, seen a great deal, before he conceived 
a strong partiality for them. A Tartar, accord- 
ing to our author, is the very picture of ani- 
mation: with his face transparently clear, his 
beard and moustaches carefully trimmed, the 
high calpeck tied by a coloured handkerchief 
under his chin, his long fur riding cloak, capa- 
cious trowsers, and huge boots, his brass sho- 
vel stirrups bright as the day, his polished sad- 
dle, and silver-hilted pistols,—all these varie- 
ties of ornaments give to the Tartar a bearing 
and an aspect which command respect if not 
admiration from all who see him. We have, 
however, described merely the decorative por- 
tion of his costume; the substantial part of it 
remains to be mentioned. This consists of a 
long robe ‘of silk, waistcoat of cloth, a jacket 
of ditto, a jacket lined with fox fur, an overall 
jacket with open sleeves, at times a_pelisse, 
drawers, enormous cloth trowsers, woollen leg- 
gings, and heavy boots; lastly-and external! 
to all these, the Tartar wears a sash, bot 
bulky and heavy, in which he carries his pis- 
tols and his ataghan, whilst in his bosom he 
bears his towels, handkerchiefs, and tobacco 
purse. The grave-digger in Hamlet was a 
child of nakedness compared with a Tartar. 
The people who go under this name, are prin- 
cipally employed as couriers; they perform the 
most extended expeditions with safety and dis- 
patch, and there is an establishment of them 
organized in every Pashalick. 
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On his way back to Constantinople from the 
seat of the Russian and Turkish war, the au- 
thor stopped for a short time at Adrianople, 
where the Grand Vizir, Redschid Pasha, was 
then holding his court. Notwithstanding a 
panic which was felt at the time in Adrianople, 
the author was able to penetrate the seraglio 
of the Vizir, to which we had been pressingly 
invited by the liberal host. 
his visit will be read with attention : 


* He had lately come from Schumla, whence his 
journey was as a triumphant march, consequent 
on his dignity. ‘The beys and agas of the towns 
through which he passed, prostrated themselves 
before his horse; and as he approached the city, 
the pashas, Husseyin and Alish, met him, and, 
dismounting, kissed his stirrup. We had, there- 
fore, reason to esteem ourselves honoured by his 
invitation, enhanced by the gracious reception 
which he gave us. His residence had an air of 
barbaric magnificence. Saddled steeds were in 
the court: crowds of Albanians, armed to the 
teeth, in the halls; trimly bearded, long robed of- 
ficers, in the anti-rooms; himself, in pelissed state, 
reclined in the angle of a divan at the farther end 
of a handsome saloon, on the floor of which were 
squatting some of his intimates in humble de- 
meanour. 

‘He clapped his hands, and ordered coffee and 
pipes, a mark of attention which we scarcely ex- 
pected from one of his rank; at least not the 
pipes, that cherished symbol of equality, token of 
precedency, among the Osmanleys, which a son 
may not use in the presence of his father, or a 
younger brother in that of anelder one. And as 
this ceremony is the only picture of ostentation 
observed in Turkish social life, occupying the 
place of dinners and suppers, I will briefly de- 
scribe it. To preface: the chiboukgis are the 
most important menials of an Ottoman establish- 
ment, the favourites of the lord. He who pre- 
sents the pipe to the Sultan is not only a pasha, 
but can dispose of pashalicks. They must he 
comely persons, and well skilled in the difficult 
art—only obtained by long practice—of so filling 
a bowl, that the slightest inspiration will spread a 
complete ignition over the superficies of the to- 
bacco, replaced at each expiration by a layer of 
delicate white ashes. The bowl should be in the 
form of a bell; the reed, a Bagdad cherry branch, 
at least seven feet long without a joining; the 
mouth-piece, of lemon or cloud-coloured amber, 
clear, but not transparent, inviting) by its tatto 
morbido, the lips to caress it. With such an ap- 
paratus, presented by a youth a la Ganymede, 
you may imagine that you are inhaling the spirit 
of nectar, and, while in a kind of trance, watch- 
ing the odorous vapour curling above your head, 
that the ceiling is studded with houris’ eyes. But 
this perfection can only be obtained at the divan 
of a refined Osmanley. What, compared to it, 
is a cigar or a meerschaum! they may well be 
termed weed, while the other is a bouquet. 


“ Sublime in hookahs, glorious in a pipe, 
Wher tipped with amber, mellow, rich, and ripe,” 
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“But thy true lovers more almire by far 
Thy naked beauties; give me a cigar.” 


Thus proving that he had not been chez a 

of acknowledged taste. Indeed, his highest ao. 
quaintance among the Faithful was the aga of 
Thebes, a drunken old sot—I knew him since a 
Smyrna, as chief douanier—who probably never 
gave him a clean turn out; for the true lover of 
tobacco, real discriminator of its beauties must 
be a sober person, capable of being exhilarated 

the brown berry’s juice. But to return to ou 
subject. Scarcely had the vizir’s laconic onde 
“ Coffee, pipes, bring,” undulated through the 
ante-room, than it was obeyed. Two capidgis 
with silver sticks, vizirial emblems, marshalled in 
a shoeless, noiseless train, whicl» nearly filled the 
apartment. ‘The chiboukgis advanced first, de 
scribing circles in the air with the long chibougues, 
and placing brass saucers on the spotless floor tp 
receive the bowls, presented one to each guest 
with a finished and graceful submission, tha 
would have become ambassadors offering gifts 
a queen. In the middle of the apartment, the 
Cavedji took his station, holding a tray covered 
over with a piece of gold brocade: beside bin 
waited the dispenser of the sober decoction; 
while a third person removed the covering, ani 
disclosed the china cups and filagreed silver say. 
cers (the latter in some cases are studded with 
jewels.) The cup-bearers then advanced to per. 
form their duty ; and, the cups being all filled, 
stood one beside each guest, waiting, according 
etiquette, till the vizir took his, to present theirs 
At the same moment we were saved ; we sipped, 
returned the cus to the expectant hands, and 
then the room was cleared with the same quiet 
haste. His Highness showed us yet farther ho 
nour. When we had skimmed the cream of oa 
lirst pipes, he again clapped, and ordered fresh 
ones. Again the silver sticks and train entered; 
this time bringing a handsomer set of chibouques, 
and, instead of coffee, conserve of roses. We 
were much pleased, and enjoyed the second pipe 
equally. His Highness clapped a third time, and 
a third batch of pipes was brought in, yet hané- 
somer than the preceding. Sherbet was the a 
companiment, and on each bowl a fragrant pastille 
was laid, producing a delightful effect. Not com 
tent with displaying his smoking apparatus, his 
Highness indulged in another species of vanity,- 
in having his pelisse changed three times, each 
time for one of richer furs; yet so quietly was 
this little manwuvre performed, that it might have 
passed unnoticed, had we not seen it in other im 
stances; almost imperceptibly the attendant re 
moved one from his shoulders, and replaced it by 
another. Our visit occupied an hour, during 
which we conversed a good deal.’—pp. 166-17], 


At the close of January 1830, the author 
returned to Pera, a suburb towards the seaside 
of Constantinople, just in time to participle 
in the saturnalia of the Carnival. This place 
presents as singular a spectacle as can be found 
in any place of similar size in the east, name 
ly, the assemblage of the chief foreign amius 
sadors crowded together in a narrow wrel 





sung Byron; but farther on he added, 


street. The representatives of England, Franc’ 
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Russia, and Pera, may be styled the kings of 
Pera, 30 absolutely does each ambassador exer- 
cise controul, without the slightest reference 
tp Turkish laws or authority. These little 

‘ngs preserve altogether a feudal state; each 
aloat immured in his own castle, and ex- 
cept on public nights, and then they meet at 
each other’s houses by rotation. One of the 
most singular cf the customs still retained by 
them, is the tolling of a great bell when one 
of them either leaves his house or enters that 
of one of his brethren. ‘There are three tolls 
for an ambassador: two for a minister plenipo- 
teatiary, and one for a simple charge d’affaires. 
Thus the inhabitants of Pera, when they hear 
the great bell, are always able to determine 
the great question, whether the personage 
complimented be one or the other of the high 
functionaries just mentioned. ‘These monarchs 
of Pera do not ride without guards; and at the 
balls no dancing must be commenced until 
their highnesses arrive. Sir Robert Gordon, 
a sensible man, not much given to frippery, 
astonished the people of Pera, by allowing his 
ambassadorial feet to touch the ground in their 
streets. 

From the supreme class of the diplomatists, 
the author makes an easy transition to that of 
the second in rank, the dragomans, who consi- 
der themselves in the same relation to the 
boly of ambassadors as that in which the no- 
bility in other countries stand in with respect 
to the monarch who governs them. To each 
embassy four or five of these dragomans are 
attached with high salaries. Under these again 
area set of young men (jennes des langues) 
who are supposed to be studying as probation- 
ers for the situations of dragomans when they 
become vacant. These persons, in most in- 
stances, are the relations of the regular drago- 
man, and have salaries, They are generally 
unacquainted with the Turkish, the Greek be- 
ing their vernacular tongue in common with 
the other inhabitants of Pera. ‘he author 
seems to think that the office of dragomans is 
handed down from generation to ceneration, 
hke a domestic property, and that the nature 
of the trust reposed in them very much facili- 
tates their power in keeping it as a hereditary 
beneficial interest. Hence they are enabled 
in most cases to defy their employers. for there 
is scarcely an ambassador who would not be 
afraid to dimiss his dragoman, lest he should 
pass into the service of another, at whose feet, 
—— would be laid all the most secret 
us eres of the diplomatic office which he had 
Pros author gives a very lively description 
: sep aad 9 poesetag which are peculiar 
eo na om la ; season of the Ramazah in 
saite i . , cn he says, at once a feast 
they abetain ; r ’ rl the Mussu] mans, whilst 
dhe de n % 7 even from the gratifi- 
the pipe, = of snuff, to say nothing of 

Yield the night to revels. The pious 
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Turks during this time nearly rub the skin off 
their fingers, plying incessantly the ninety- 
nine beads of their cambolios, whilst their fa- 
culty of vision is at the same time seriously 
endangered by the obstinacy with which they 
keep gazing on the sun as he performs his ca- 
reer to the western horizon. The delicious 
moment when his rays are no longer seen, is 
announced by the thunder of three guns, and 
then is the appetite let loose—then is the car- 
nage begun; and there is not a cook, or coffee 
bearer, or pipe holder, who is not instantly an 
object of emulation for hundreds of half famish- 
ed applicants. The most singular feature of 
the Ramazan is the complete saturnalia which 
it permits. Indeed, such license both of con- 
duct and speech is tolerated during the fast, as 
to facilitate to a great extent the designs of the 
disaffected, and it is stated by Mr. Slade, that 
the whole nearly of the popular commotions 
by which Constantinople has been agitated, 
were planned during the nights of the Rama- 
zan. Amongst the ceremonies connected with 
this fast, in which the members of the govern- 
ment take a part, is one relating to the Prophet 
himself. On the fifteenth day of Ramazan the 
Sultan takes the remnants of Mahomet’s gar- 
ments, and immerses them in a certain quan- 
tity of water. The fluid is then bottled off, 
and consigned to each pasha in the’ empire, 
who is expected to make a handsome return 
for the present. 

A very particular and highly interesting 
description is next furnished by the author of 
the principal sights of Constantinople. ‘These 
include the forum of Constantine, the palaces, 
and mosques. Access to the different mosques 
was always easily obtained by Christians, except 
in the case of that of St. Sophia, in approach- 
ing which, with a view to enter it, Mr. Slade 
and his guides were warned off. His curiosity 
was only increased by the obstacle, and accom- 
panied by the honourable Mr. Grosvenor, pro- 
ceeded in disguise into the body of the edifice. 
They had scarcely penetrated thus far, when 
they heard a little boy, who had just run up to 
them, exclaim, “Run quick, they will kill you.’ 
Had they taken the hint, they might have de- 
parted unmolested, but having remained, they 
were almost immediately rushed upon by five 
furious Turks, well armed, who would have 
undoubtedly put the party to death, were they 
not prevented by an imam. The latter held 
the arm of one of the Turks, as he lifted it to 
aim a blow at the strangers. 

All persons, before entering a mosque, wash 
their arms, legs, and neck, even in winter, at 
a handsome reservoir placed for that purpose 
in the centre of the court where the edifice is 
situated. Leaving their shoes at the threshold, 
they walk in, and immediately descend on their 
knees; then, placing their hands over their 
eyes, and then over their ears, symbolically 
expressing their resolution to shut out the 
world, they commence the prostrations, which 
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occupy about twenty minutes, unrolling their 
turbans, that the heads may come in contact 
with the pavement. 

Women are not allowed to pray in the 
mosques. Indeed, as the author wittily says, 
that they have no great reason to regret the 
exclusion, for it would be scarcely worth the 


trouble to prey upon such a slender hope of 


going to heaven as the Prophet has thought 
proper to leave them. He has, however, in 
compliment not to the gentler sex, indeed, but 
to the men, suffered a clause to be introduced 
into his penal code, whereby any male true 
believer might take a female friend with him 
to Paradise. 

The Avret Bazaar, or woman market, is an- 
other peculiarity of Constantinople, which the 
author, in our humble judgment, alludes to with 
a very unworthy degree of forbearance; nor 
are the principles on which he seeks a tolera- 
tion of such scenes as the open sale of women 
of pleasure, more creditable to his good sense. 
The young Circassians and Georgians, who 
form the whole supply of this market, are 
‘only victims of custom,’ quoth Mr. Slade; 
‘they are brought up by their mercenary pa- 
rents for the merchants’—ergo, we suppose he 
would say—ergo, it is not the merchants that 
are to be blamed. But may we not ask of the 
author, if there were no purchasers, would 
there exist any venders !—if there were no un- 
principled merchants in Constantinople, would 
there be any barbarous fathers in Georgia ! 


‘If born Mahommedan, they remain so; if 
born Christian, they are educated in no faith, in 
order that they may conform, when purchased, to 
the Mussulman faith, and therefore they suffer no 
sacrifice on that score. They live a secluded life, 
harshly treated by their relations, never seeing a 
stranger’s face, and therefore form no ties of 
friendship or love, preserve no pleasing recollec- 
tions of home, to make them regret their coun- 
try. Their destination is constantly before their 
eyes, painted in glowing colours; and, so far from 
dreading it, they look for the moment of going 
to Anapa, or Poti, whence they are shipped for 
Stamboul, with as much eagerness as a parlour- 
boarder of a French or Italian convent for her 
emancipation. In the market they are lodged in 
separate apartments, carefully secluded, where, in 
the hours of business—between nine and twelve 
—they may be visited by aspirants for possessing 
such delicate ware. I need not draw a veil over 
what follows. Decorum prevails. ‘The would- 
be purchaser may fix his eyes on the lady’s face, 
and his hand may receive evidence of her bust. 
The waltz allows nearly as much liberty before 
hundreds of eyes. Of course the merchant gives 
his warranty, on which, and the preceding data, 
the bargain is closed. The common price of a 
tolerable looking maid is about £100. Some fetch 
hundreds, the value depending as much on ac- 
complishments as on beauty; but such are gene- 
rally singled out by the K.slar Aga. A coarser 
article, from Nubia and Abyssinia, is exposed 
publicly on platforms, beneath verandahs, before 
the cribs of the white china. A more white- 
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toothed, plump-cheeked, merry-eyed set | seldom 
witnessed, with a smile and a gibe for ey, 
and often an audible “ Buy me.” Thee 
easily, and without trouble. Ladies are (a 
purchasers, for domestics. A slight nena 
suffices. The girl gets up off the ground, gather 
her coarse cloth round her loins, bids her com 
nions adieu, and trips gaily, bare footed and bere 
headed, after her new mistress, who immediately 
dresses her a la Turque, and hides her ebony with 
white veils. ‘The price of one is about £16_ 
pp. 241—243. 
_ A digression on the public baths of Consty, 
tinople next follows, and the economy and gi. 
vantages of them are described in a manner 
that presents them as objects of great interes 
Phe process of a shampoo bath, in the haps 
of Mr. Slade, is one of the most delightful Dit 
tures which can be submitted to the imag. 
tion; and if it be but borne out by the reality 
we can only say, that the doubts with respec: 
to the site of the garden of Eden, are noy 
dissipated. 
: A visit to the great cemetery, which stretehgs 
from the outskirts of Scutari three miles ove: 
the plain, and where repose the ashes of haf 
the generations of Constantinople, gives tix 
to a notice of a very fine description of the 
place, and to an account of the mode of cm 
ducting funerals in that capital. The moste- 
rious feature connected with the cemetery, is 
the college of howling dervishes adjoining i; 
‘ We found them,’ says Mr. Slade, ‘in fall ey. 
They were extremely civil; were flattered at or 
curiosity, and gave us prominent seats, The 
apartment was octangular, surrounded by alow 
railing to keep off the spectators. The super 
gave the time with his hand and head, while abot 
twenty brethren moaned, half sung, a kind d 
hymn, in which the names of Allah, Mohammed 
Mustapha (a saint, founder of the order,) contint- 
ally recurred. At intervals, some howled si 
denly, others danced round as mad, and all y 
turns approached and kissed the hand of thes 
perior, who sat aside on a carpet. During the 
performance, sick people were carried in and la 
at the superior’s feet to be cured. He whisper! 
in their ears, stroked their breasts, and then bi 
them rise. ‘They obeyed; some tottered df, 
others, feéth lighting up their sunken eyes, joined 
the holy troop, and sung and danced with equ 
fervour. Presently the scene changed to onet 
a more lively description. To the notes yalese 
ip, sung to a merry tune, the fanatics twisted ther 
bodies in rapid contortions, jerked themselves 
lently forwards and backwards, to either side, ther 
heads turning and their eyes rolling in a ff 
manner, making the spectators giddy and expett 
every moment that some would fall into fits, Oe 
casionally, seized by a sudden impulse, thes 
howled in concert. For upwards of thirty mus 
this bedlamite game had lasted, and we began ® 
think that the actors were endowed with pep 
tual motion, when the superior, extending bs 
his hand, pronounced the word “ Allah.” imme 
diately, as if they felt the hand of the ory 
as well as heard his name, they 
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eves fixed, head firm. This was the 
—_— ie theatre, and exceedingly well done 
it was—quite sublime. The sport recommenced 
with greater ardour. In a state, apparently, of 
complete frenzy, they seized each others hands, 
and they danced, and they sung, and they leaped 
in concert. Then dividing in two lines, they 
nshed from side to side, and they charged, head 
jown like goats, only separating to meet again 
with greater impetus, all the while making the 
jome resound with discordant howls. Finally, 
dosing in a heap, confusedly embraced, with dis- 
ordered garments and swollen veins, they stamped 
and rolled round the hall, till three, overcome with 
the violence of the exercise, foamed and fell into 
convulsions, This was the triumph of devotion ; 
and thus terminated, after two hours’ continuance, 
as singular a scene of fully grafted on superstition 
as one could wish to see. It is worth seeing once, 
and only once.’—pp. 279-281. 


It is altogether out of our power to pursue 
the very amusing and instructive narrative, 
which is continued by Mr. Slade to the termi- 
uation of the second volume. He continues to 
make us acquainted with the strange manners 
and customs of the ‘Turks, by following them 
through every variety and vicissitude of their 
lives, having obviously diligently laboured. to 
wultiply his opportunities of observation, and 
tomake the best of them when procured. A 
very elaborate account is given by him of the 
conditions and relations of the various tribes 
which form the inhabitants of Turkey; and 
his observations on the state of the women, 
ag members of society amongst the Mussul- 
mans, Greeks, Armenians, and Hebrews, are 
marked by extensive information and sound 
sense. His subsequent visits to the various 
places, specified in the early part of this arti- 
cle, but particularly to Greece, have furnished 
him with the means of supplying very impar- 
tial materials for enabling us to decide, with 
justice, many questions of foreign policy, in 
which we cannot ‘be said to be uninterested. 
The style and spirit of the work are of that 
easy and elevated description, which at once 
characterize the man of refined education and 
the gentleman ; he has, for the most part, con- 
fined himself to well selected facts, and is fully 
entitled to the credit of having composed one 
of the most valuable and interesting records 
Which have yet been placed in our hands on 
the domestic state of Turkey. We have been 
often astonished, how little the well known 
hints and suggestions made by Dr. Paley to 
his young friend Carlysle, a candidate for the 
great tour, have been hitherto attended to by 
vavellers. That acute and sensible man want- 
ed to have details of every day’s life from 
avroad. ‘Get into the inside of a cottage,’ said 
he, ‘describe utensils, furniture, and whatever 


| You find doing.’ We have not seen any work, 


under the category of travels, for a long time, 
which comes more nearly to the plan that was 
Proposed by so eminent an authority; and we 
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occasion, inasmuch as Mr. Slade may be said 
to have literally fulfilled the very words of the 
Doctor who wrote to Mr. Carlysle in these 
terms:—‘Give us one day at Constantinople, 
minutely, from morning to night—what you 
do, see, eat, and hear.’ We have no doubt that 
Mr. Slade had seen the precepts of Dr.’ Paley, 
and he certainly has turned them to profit. 
Some beautifully coloured éngravings, from 
the drawings of Mr. Slade, adorn the work. 


7 + 


From the Monthly Review. ~* 


MEMOIRS OF DR. BURNEY,* 

No generous mind will refuse to lament with 
us the series of domestic afflictions which re- 
tarded for an unusually protracted term the 
publication of the present memoir. Dr. Bur- 
ney’s death took place in 1814; he had left 
ample materials for an authentic account of 
his life and actions, having commenced, at so 
remote a period as 1752, to form materials for 
that purpose. The active employments in 
which he was engaged as a professional man, 
prevented him from systematically pursuing 
the plan of a continuous record, and he con- 
fined himself for a considerable interval to a 
few memorandums concerning himself. In the 
year 1807, having reached the venerable age 
of eighty-one years, he entered upon the com- 
position of sundry volumes, illustrative of the 
events of his own life. Frequently had he, in 
his latter days, expressed a strong inclination 
that the history of his life should be given to 
the world; and, to the distinguished daughter 
who, by her genius, has conferred such an ex- 
alted reputation on her family, the task was 
conceded by the general consent of all its mem- 
bers, of arranging the materials of that his- 
tory. 

The perusal of a few pages only of this me- 
moir, will furnish to the reader ample reasons 
to make him rejoice, that the important trust of 
historian to her father, was not confided to 
other hands than those of Madame D’Arblay. 
It will be found that, instead of limiting her- 
self to the confines of the small area, as it 
were, which is constituted by the single ca- 
reer of Dr. Burney, the memorialist, as she 
modestly entitles herself, has expatiated in 
new regions of interest, has indulged in co- 
pious details, and given illustrations of events 
and characters and manners, which, whilst 
they form a most valuable portion of the con- 
tents of these volumes, are yet in strict asso- 
ciation with the chief theme to which the work 
is ostensibly devoted. Nor will the reader be 
displeased at finding that no inconsiderable 
portion of this supplemental matter is dedica- 
ted to Madame D’Arblay herself. And that 





* Arranged from his own Manuscripts, from Family 
Papers, and from Personal Recollections. By bis Daugh- 
ter, Madame D’Arblay. 3 vols. evo. London: Moxon, 





are especially reminded of his advice on this} js39, 
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this should be so, will be at once evident to 
those who remember that it was in her, in her 
talents, and her accomplishments, that the 
glory of the Burney family was concentrated. 
Extensive as were the claims of Dr. Burney on 
the admiration of his posterity, yet it cannot 
be denied that the splendour with which his 
name is still surrounded, has been, in a great 
measure, borrowed from the light of his daugh- 
ter’s genius. If the intimacy of the Burneys 
was sought for by the great and the eminent, if 
wits and philosophers, statesmen and scholars, 
gathered in unprecedented numbers around 
the board of Dr. Burney, it was not the musi- 
eian that was courted, but the fortunate father 
of an intellectual prodigy. Madame D’Arblay, 
to her eternal honour, seeks, all through the 
work, to place herself in the back ground of 
the picture, whilst her father, and the charac- 
ters whom after him she most values, are pre- 
sented to us in the boldest colours, and under 
the advantages of the most intense relief. She 
labours to cripple the story of her own adven- 
tures into the insignificant form of an episode, 
interwoven amidst the materials of the princi- 
pal story. But, as the sequel will prove, the 
inemoir, in spite of her own humility, and of 
that tender filial attachment, which would al- 
ways yield a preference to her father, turns 
out, in practice, to be no less than a curious 
history of a celebrated family, of which Ma- 
dame D’Arblay was the true heroine. 
It appears to us, on a careful perusal of 
these volumes, that the autlroress, in the com- 
mencement of the work, had not been suf- 
ficiently inoculated with the spirit which, in 
the subsequent part, Shines out so warmly, and 
yet so gracefully. ‘The force of veteran ha- 
bit seems to have exercised an unlimited con- 
troul over her mind at the outset, for the first 
volume bears undoubted marks of that artifi- 
cial arrangement of the materials jn hand, to 
which an experienced manufacturer of roman- 
tic incident would most likely have recourse. 
This volume is, in consequence, a perfect cu- 
riosity, for the subject of the memoir is treated 
throughout its pages, not asa plain, downright 
man of the world, engaged in the vulgar busi- 
ness of life, as was really the case, but altoge- 
ther as a swain of the most unobjectionable 
pretensions to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties that have been conceded for centuries to 
es, the Belmores, and the Valan- 

courts of the Minerva press. ‘The history of 
her father’s first courtship---the moral effect 
which it produced upon him, and the nature of 
his habits before and after his matrimonial en- 
terprize, are wrought up by the memorialist 
with a dramatic skill, and a degree of scenic 
etlect, as complete as if the whole were an 
ideal tale conjured up by the warm imagina- 
tion of the poetical historian. The strain of 
fictitious narrative is soon, however, lost in the 
interest of the succeeding scenes, in which the 
writer’s father performs no insignificant part. 
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tions of artifice are forgotten, and she 
the simple and explicit annalist of the ey, 
of her father’s lite. The style of Medan 
D’Arblay, in the present work, jg a 
altered from the pure and polished — 
which in early life she had uninterrupted} 
served. Her taste for British literature 
her acquaintance with the peculiar Pe 
our language, seem to have been sadly int 
fered with by her Gallic Connexions, We 
meet frequently with phrases, and even pera 
in these pages, which strike us with surpr 
by their novelty, and their variance vida 
the established rules of correct eXpressig 
But assertion alone is not to be depended a 
such a case as that of so distinguished an - 
ment of our literature as Madame D’ Arby 
Speaking of the intercourse which subsisted 
between Garrick and Dr. Burney, the auth 
ress uses the following figurative language: 
‘Not dense, however, nor frequent were the 
occasional intermissions to the serenity of their 
intercourse ; and the sunshine by which they 
were dispersed, beamed from an heightened es 
teem, that, in both parties, terminated in cordig 
aflection !'—Vol. i. p. 16. 


The exact import of this sentence is, we 
must acknowledge, altogether beyond our 
powers of penetration. The following, though 
less mysterious, is quite as ‘remarkable for 
fancy : 


‘With all the soaring feelings of the first mn 
beams of hope, that irradiate from a bright, 
though distant glimpse of renown (!): untamed 
by difficulties, superior to fatigue, and springing 
over the hydra-headed monsters of impediment 
that every where jutted forth their thwarting ob 
stacles to his enterprize, Dr. Burney came back 
to his country, his friends, his business, and his 
pursuits, with the vigour of the first youth in spi 
rits, expectations, and activity.’—p, 222. 


Again, the Doctor is represented by his 
daughter as being on a bed of sickness, in a 
certain part of the continent, * writhed by dart- 
ing stitches, and burning with fiery fever, and 
then feeling ‘the full force of that sublunary 
equipoise that seems evermore to hang sis 
pended over the attainment of long-songht and 
uncommon felicity, just as it is ripening to 
burst forth into enjoyment.’ In another place 
it is stated by the writer, that the connexion 
between Dr. Burney and a gentleman once 
well known under the appellation of Aristotle 
Twining, was ‘ opened with an impulsive re 
ciprocation of liking, and ended in a friend 
ship as permanent as it was exhiliratmg. 
Some pages further on, the biographer, speak 
ing of Dr. Burney’s moral power of reactiod, 
tells us, that, ‘with a redundance of vivacity 
for new movement, new action, and elastic 


procedure, scarcély conceivable to those who, 


balancing their projects, their wishes, and it- 
tentions, by the opposing weights of time, of 





In her zeal to speak about him, all considera- 


hazard, and of trouble, undertake only what 
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‘becomes ff ypviosly to their advantage, or indisputably | won the respect and esteem of Mr. Greville. 
he events their duty. His fancy was his dictator, his} The meeting ended in an agreement between 
Madame iit was his spur,’ &c. But enough of this. | the parties, that they should live as companions. 
materially Dr. Burney was a native of Shrewsbury, The fashionable world, with all its alluring 
cherecter MH and was born on the 1zth April, 1726. At) corruptions, was immediately opened to young 
tedly rs Chester, whither his parents had retired, whilst} Burney. The clubs, and somtimes the gamb- 
ture, and HH he was yet very young, he had the good for-| ling houses, became his resort; and his bio- 
Zenius of JH tyne to attract the attention of the celebrated | grapher does not conceal! the satisfaction with 
Ly inter. Dr. Arne, Who came as an accidental visitor which she was filled, at being able to state, 
US We Ww that city,and to him the youth immediately | that her father had the innate firmness of soul 
n periods WM jecarne an articled apprentice, and accompa-|to resist the fascinations by which he was sur- 
surprise WJ pied him to London. ‘The Doctor’s attention rounded. One of the happiest touches of de- 
With al] JJ this pupil was indifferent enough , the latter, — power, contained in the present 
pression, WM igdeed, enjoyed a charter of liberty, which al-| work, is the following graphic sketch of a mid- 
led min J jowed him to indulge in Fae of qe night gambling room : 
a Orta. ments, not exactly within the range ‘ 
rblay, } ape to which apprentices are “At these clubs, the subject of these memoirs 
ubsisted ysually entitled to have access. Mrs. Cibber,| Witnessed scenes that were ever after rivetted on 
> autho Mf the sister of Dr. Arne, patronized young Bur-|bis memory. Cards, betting, dice, opened every 
uage : ney, who now began to obtain some notice b — -_ oy eclat 7 expectation, hope, 
Pe assical pieces, called the Masque of Al- arc our, an Ire, that seeme to cause a mental 
rere the fed, and of the pantoasime of Queen Mab. roo epeneemes Hod the feelings and faculties of the 
of thei ’ -e fiat i | Whole assembly in a mass. 
h _ kt must be stated, Rewerer, 0s & curious fac pane ‘On the first night of the entrance of young 
y connexion with this early development of ge- - ‘Sa - . 
med eh. - saved @ striet incameite Burney into this set, Mr. Greville amused him- 
cordial aius, that aay, pues th . —e py d self with keeping out of the way, that he might 
ue Ge einer, tie Seng re cour’/make over the new comer to what was called the 
; oford to dispense with the small measure Off humour of the thing; so that, by being unknown, 
is, we fuine witich his productions had generated for}, might be assailed, as a matter of course, for 
dour him. These were uniformly presented to the! pets, holding stakes, choosing cards, &c. &c. and 
though world asthe offspring of a Society of the Sons! became initiated in the arena of a modish gam- 
le for of Apollo. Under tuis title they were actual- ing house; while watchful, though apart, Mr. 
ly — rs the ee a mew soa Greville enjoyed, with high secret glee, the novel- 
diate friends @ urney, were aug 1 regar t of the vouth’s confusion.’ 
Hf re hinas a mere disinterested agent between the < But young Burney had the native good sense 
right, ideal society and the public. Sundry airs,|to have observed already that a hoax soon loses 
tamed ballads, cantatas, aud other light musical pro-| its power of ridicule where it excites no alarm in 
_ ductions, were brought befure the world in| its object. He gaily, therefore, treated as a farce 
ng ob this manner. : en every attempt to bring him forward, and covered 
hack Barney began to acquire reputation in the} up his real ignorance upon such subjects by wil- 
od his fashionable circles; he was courted chiefly for| ful blunders that apparently doubled it; ull, by 
a9 the union of talents which he possessed ; and,| making himself a pretended caricature of new- 
during the early part of his carver, was select-| ness and inaptness, he got, what in coteries of 
ed by the celebrated Fulk Greville as a com-| that sort is always suzcessful, the laugh on his 
y his puion, under very singular circumstances. | side. , 
in @ Mr. Greville appears to have contracted agene-| ‘As the evening advanced, the busy hum of 
dart nl suspicion of the integrity of mankind,|©ommon-place chattery subsided; and a general 
” and which bordered nearly on misanthropy. He and collected calmness ensued, such as might best 
nary was passionately fund of music, aud though his dispose the gambling associates to a wily delibera; 
SUS ample fortune might well have enabled him to tion, how most coolly to penetrate the mystic ob- 
and gratify his wishes without measure, still his|***ities that brought them together. dinth 
g to distrust of the world, prevented him from|. pn vty oe — involved in the gap- 
lace adopting the necessary means of accomplishing | '"8 “4 ays ge Fon a = ies hee 
von the end. Having by accident inquired of a th nange the ble — eon = va ath “a . 
_ music-seller if he knew any person who could e- a bi ~ f mabe a ‘ his poeiy Be Fes 
alle teach music, and that was fit company for a oo aaa sound tne nesitens dente The 
mf omen young Burney was pointed out, and | ,, yet played, or mented around it, lightly’ oat 
> a aL 2 ° ; . : 
| tls ute tsp ight tt more impatient than earl of 
ake ille. The | “ee . rying their fate; and seeking to hide from them- 
: ville ie latter heard the musician for some selves, as well as from their competitors, their an- 
~ time, but chose to treat his execution with in- ticipating exultation or dread. 
oh repesgaan and lounged about the room, look-| «still, therefore, they had some command of the 
bo ey at = prints, as if he wished no longer to] general use of their faculties, and of what was due 
- ; an . itor. Burney returned this conduct] trom them to general socialcommerce. Stillsome 
f Ny : emeanour of the utmost carelessness, | vivacious sallies called forth passing smiles from 
bs unti by perseverance in playing, and by aj|those who had been selJumest betrayed, or whose 
) ready independent style of conversation, he] fortunes had least beea embezzled ; and still such 
Museum.—Vol. XXII. No, 132.—3 X 
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checks as were not too dragged or haggard to ex- 
hibit them, were able to give graceful symptoms 
of self-possession, by the pleasing and becoming 
dimples produced through arch, though silent ob- 
servance, 

‘ But by degrees the fever of doubt and anxiety 
brought forth all around, and every breath caught 
its infection. Every look then showed the con- 
tagion of lurking suspicion ; every eye that fixed 
a prosperous object, seemed to fix it with the 
stamp of detection. All was contrast the most 
discordant, unclouded by any gradation; for 
wherever the laughing brilliancy of any counte- 
nance denoted exulting victory, the glaring va- 
cancy of some other hard by, displayed incipient 
despair. 

* Like the awe of death was next the muteness 
of taciturnity, from the absorption of agonizing 
attention while the last decisive strokes, upon 
which hung affluence or beggary, were impend- 
ing. Every die, then, became a bliss or a blast ; 
every extorted word was an execration; every 
fear whispered ruin with dishonour; every wish 
was a dagger to some antagonist !—till, finally, 
the result was proclaimed, which carried off the 
winner in a whirl of maddening triumph; and to 
the loser left the recovery of his nervous, hoarse, 
husky, grating voice, only for curses and oaths, 
louder and more appalling than thunder in its 
deepest roll.’—pp. 36-39. 


It would be tedious to go minutely into every 
detail of Dr. Burney’s history; it will be suf- 
ficient for us to state, that he married an umia- 
ble and accomplished lady; that he set upa 
musical institution for instruction in London, 
but that in consequence of some urgent do- 
mestic circumstances, he was obliged to take 
up his residence at Lynn, in the county of 
Norfolk. His taste, however, brought him 
back to London, where he resumed the pur- 
suits which he had previously adopted, and 
was in the very height of his success, when 
his wife died. This lady had been the mother 
of the present biographer, in common with all 
the sisters and brothers which she ever had. 

Mr. Burney sought consolation in travel. 
He projected, at this time, an extensive history 
of music, and proposed to visit foreign coun- 
tries, in order to collect materials for this im- 
portant work. His grief for the loss of Mrs. 
Burney being considerably assuaged by change 
of scene, he happily remembered, that during 
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pertect good humour was more 
strated, than by the looks, arch Prey ally dea 
and piteous though burlesque, with which he ul, 
Wont to recount @ most provoking and oe 
little incident that occurred to him in ~ 
voyage home; but of which he was well ~~ 
that the relation must excite irresistible rs 
in even the most friendly of his auditors, ~ 
. ‘ After trav elling by day and by night to ex 
dite his return, over mountains, through 
by cross-roads, on horseback, on mules, in 
riages, of any and every sort that could ithe 
him on, he reached Calais in a December 
dreadfully stormy, that not a vessel of an hing 
could set sail fot England. Repeatedly ta 
ed his hammock, and went on board to take ‘ 
session of it; but as repeatedly was driven back 
by fresh gales, during the space of nine fatiguing 
days and tempestuous nights. And when at 
last, the passage was effected, so nearly annihily 
ing had been his sufferings from sea-sickness, that 
it was vainly he was told he might now, at bis 
pleasure, arise, go forth, and touch English 
ground; he had neither strength nor courage 
to move, and earnestly desired to be left awhile tp 
himself. 

* Exhaustion, then, with tranquillity of mini, 
cast him into a sound sleep. 
‘From this repose, when, much refreshed, he 
awoke, he called to the man who was in Waiting, 
to help him up, that he might get out of the 
ship. 
* «Get out of the ship, sir?” repeated the man, 
“God lauk! you'll be drowned!” : 
* “ Drowned !—W hat’s to drown me? J want 
to go ashore.” 
‘“ Ashore, sir?” again repeated the man; 
“why you ’re in the middle of the sea! There 
ar’nt a bit of ground for your toe nail.” 
‘“What do you mean?” cried the Doct, 
starting up; “the sea? Did you not tell me we 
were safe in at Dover !” 
*“Olauk! that’s two good hours ago, sir! | 
could not get you up then, say what I would. You 
fell downright asleep, like a top. And so I tol 
them. But that’s all one. You may go, or you 
may stay, as you like; but them pilots neve 
stops ior nobody.” 
‘ Filled with alarm, the Doctor now rushed w 


to the deck, where he had the dismay to discover 


that he was half way back to France.’—pp. 2, 
231. 


Several projects, the intentions of which 





were of the most benevolent character, wert 
proposed, also, about this time, by Dr. Burney, 
all of which failed, with the exception of the 
publication by subscription of his work on the 
History of Music. In this the best and mot 
eminent men in the country put down ther 
names, and two eminent merchants in thecity, 
acquainted the Doctor that they were autho 
rized by a gentleman to secure him from ls 
in case of the want of success: but he nobly 
declined the offer. The result of the appear 
ance of the first volume of this work, was 
gather around the author a host of new friends 
men who were remarkable for their learning 
or their exalted station, of eminence in som 


her last moments, she exhorted him to marry 
again. She even pointed out the lady who 
she thought would have secured his happiness ; 
but.Mr. Burney had the good sense to allow 
his own feelings to direct his selection in an 
affair of so much importance, and made an eli- 
gible match with a widow. Having always 
manifested a taste for literary pursuits, he now 
had leisure to indulge it, and, diverging from 
his professional track, he prepared a Treatise 
on Comets, which excited considerable inte- 
rest at the time. 


‘There were few things,’ says his biographer, 
adverting to his continental tour, * in which his 














eor useful department. Among these 
s,a few are distinguished as having 
osen subjects of some early letters, 
ng Miss Burney, 
iad written. We must refer to the volume 
iself for these epistles, confidently assuring the 
reader, that he will find in them a fund of 
amusing and highly ingenious description. 

The introduction of the Burneys to Mr. 
Thrale and his family, is an event which is re- 
forred to by the biographer with very particu- 
lr manifestations of pleasure, for it was the 
surceof an intimacy between the former and 
may of the most distinguished men of the 
time, particularly Dr. Johnson, Edmund Burke, 
Gibbon, &e. The account which Madame 
D’Arblay has drawn up of Johnson, places the 
character of that celebrated man in a far more 
amiable light, than has been done by any of the 
contemporaries who knew him. In the pages 
of Madame D’Arblay, he is no longer the rough, 
self-sufficient despot of the company amongst 
which he sits, but seems to retrain altogether 
from that sort of insolent tone which has been 
w frequently ascribed to him, even ina society 
where he was especially called on to observe 
aconciliating demeanour. The Burneys had 
numerous opportunities of seeing Dr. Johnson 
at Streatham, the seat of Mr. 'Thrale, and con- 
sequently must be admitted as very adequate 
witnesses to testify to his personal conduct. 

Madame D’Arblay undoubtedly had many 
reasons for a strong partiality to Dr. Johnson ; 
toher he had been always particularly atten- 
tive; her he had uniformly praised, and it was 
impossible for her not to be highly sensible of ap- 
probation, coming from one whose fastidious se- 
verity of criticism, made the very best candidates 
for literary fame, tremble. But it is on ac- 
count of the part which Dr. Johnson took, with 
respect to the celebrated novel of Evelina, 
that Madame D’Arblay is justified in feeling 
the deepest veneration for his memory. The 
history, indeed, of the composition and publi- 
cation of this work, contains so many -circum- 
stances of curious interest, that we cannot 
withhold a sketch of it from the reader. 

Frances Burney (now Madame D’Arblay) 
was the second daughter of the Doctor; she 
was remarkable as being the most backward 
of all the children, and did not know even her 
letters at eight years of age. Her brother 

used to pretend to teach her to read, and indo- 
ing 80, turned the book topsy turvy; but she 
never found out that there was any thing 
wrong in this. When about ten years of age, 
she began to scribble on scraps of paper, all 
sorts of compositions, songs, elegies, plays, 
larces, &c.; and after seeing the play, she 
would take off the actors, and write speeches 
for them. These practices were all quite se- 
Fhe before company she was exceedingly 
4 = ; yee The only person of whom 
tae —< te ant was her sister Susanna, 
and admiration of the young wri- 


ponourabl 

rsonage 
heen the ch 
which the biographer, then you 
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est happiness. When Miss Burney arrived at 
fifteen years of age, she resolved, as a matter 
of duty, to overcome the propensity which led 
her away, as she believed, from more important 
occupations. She accordingly made a_holo- 
caust of her manuscripts, by burning them in 
a vonfire in her father’s paved court. But the 
lapse of a little time fully showed that Miss 
Burney had consumed the papers only,—the 
propensity which she flattered herself she had 
destroyed by fire, proved to have been burned 
merely in effigy; and the original, being alto- 
gether of a nature not to be disposed of by the 
process of cremation, at any rate, remained in 
full activity in the mind. In fact, Miss Bur- 
ney found herself, in a little time, insensibly 
the authoress of a narrative, not only exten- 
sive as to its dimensions, but systematic as to 
its plan. As is the case with most authors, the 
manuscript was too hot for her hands, and she 
determined to carry it through the press: 


‘She communicated, under promise of inviola- 
ble silence, this idea to her sisters; who entered 
into it with much more amusement than surprise, 
as they well knew her taste for quaint sports ; and 
were equally aware of the sensitive affright with 
which she shrunk from all personal remark. 
‘She now copied the manuscript in a feigned 
hand ; for she was the Doctor’s principal amanu- 
ensis, she feared her common writing might acci- 
dentally be seen by some compositor of the History 
of Music, and lead to detection. 
‘ She grew weary, however, ere long, of an ex- 
ercise so merely manual ; and had no sooner com- 
pleted a copy of the first and second volumes, than 
she wrote a letter, without any signature, to offer 
the unfinished work to a bookseller ; with a desire 
to have the two volumes immediately printed, if 
approved, and a promise to send the sequel in the 
following year. 
‘ This was forwarded by the London post, with 
a desire that the answer should be directed to a 
coffee-house. 
‘ Her vounger brother—the elder, Captain James, 
was “over the hills and far away,”—her younger 
brother, afterwards the celebrated Greek scholar, 
gaily, and without reading a word of the work, 
accepted a share in so whimsical a frolic; and joy- 
ously undertook to be her agent at the coffee-house 
with her letters, and to the bookseller with the 
manuscript. 
‘ After some consultation upon the choice of a 
bookseller, Mr. Dodsley was fixed upon ; for Dods- 
ley, from his father’s,—or perhaps grandfather's, 
—well chosen collection of fugitive poetry, stood 
foremost in the estimation of the juvenile set. 

‘Mr. Dodsley, in answer to the proposition, de- 
clined looking at any thing that was anonymous. 

‘The party, half-amused, half-provoked, sat in 
full committee upon this lofty reply ; and came to 
a resolution to forego the eclat of the west end of 
the town, and to leave their fortune with the ur- 
banity of the city. 

‘Chance fixed them upon the name of Mr. 
Lowndes. 

‘The city of London here proved more courtly 
than that of Westminster ; and to their no small 





ter, filled the mind of the latter with the high- 
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delight, Mr. Lowndes desired to see the manu- 
script. 
‘And what added a certain pride to the author’s 
satisfaction in this assent, was, that the answer 
opened by 
“ Sir,?— 
which gave her an elevation to manly consequence, 
that had not been accorded to her by Mr. Dodsley, 
whose reply began 
* “Sir, or Madam.” 
‘The young agent was muffled up now by the 
laughing committee, in an old great coat, and a 
large old hat, to give him a somewhat antique as 
well as vulgar disguise ; and was sent forth in the 
dark of the evening with the two first volumes to 
Flect-street, where he left them to their fate. 
‘In trances of impatience the party awaited the 
issue of the examination. 
‘ But they were all let down in the very “Slough 
of Despond,” when the next coffee-house letter 
coolly declared, that Mr. Lowndes could not think 
of publishing an unfinished book ; though he liked 
the work and should be “ ready to purchase and 
print it when it should be finished.” 
‘There was nothing in this unreasonable ; yet 
the disappointed author, tired of what she deemed 
such punctilio, gave up, for awhile, and in dudgeon, 
all thought of the scheme. 
‘ Nevertheless, to be thwarted on the score of 
our inclination acts more frequently as a spur than 
as a bridle; the third volume, therefore, which 
finished The young lady’s entrance into the warld, 
was, ere another year could pass away, almost in- 
voluntarily completed and copied. 
* But while the scribe was yet wavering whether 
to abandon or to prosecute her enterprise, the 
chasm caused by this suspense to the workings of 
her imagination, left an opening from their vaga- 
ries to a mental interrogatory, whether it were 
night to allow herself such an amusement, with 
whatever precaution she might keep it from the 
world, unknown to her father ? 
‘She had never taken any step without the 
sanction of his permission ; and had now refrained 
from requesting it, only through the confusion of 
acknowledging her authorship ; and the apprehen- 
sion, or rather, the horror of his desiring to see her 
performance. 
* Nevertheless, reflection no sooner took place 
of action, than she found, in this case at least, the 
poet’s maxim reversed, and that 


“ The female who deliberates—is sav'd,” 


for she saw in its genuine light what washer duty; 
aud seized, therefore, upon a happy moment of a 
kind tete a tete with her father, to avow, with 
more blushes than words, her secret little work; 
and her odd inclination to see it in print ; hastily 
adding, while he looked at her, incredulous of 
what he heard, that her brother Charles would 
transact the business with a distant bookseller, 
who should never know her name. She only, 
therefore, entreated that he would not himself ask 
to see the manuscript. 

‘His amazement was without parallel; yet it 
seemed surpassed by his amusement; and his laugh 
was so gay, that, revived by its cheering sound, 
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ily joined in it; though somew 
of her new othestie dignity tee 

‘ She was the last person, perhaps j 
from whom Dr. A could pny 
similar scheme. He thought her Project, hoe. 
ever, as innocent as it was whimsical, and off». 
not the smallest objection ; but, kindly em 
her, and calling himself /e pere confident, be 
joined her to be watchful that Charles wa 
creet ; and to be invariably strict in Guarding be 
own incognita: and then, having tacitly grante! 
her personal petition, he dropt the subject, 

‘With fresh eagerness, now, and heightened 
spirits, the incipient author rolled up her packet 
for the bookseller ; which was carried to him by g 
newly trusted agent,* her brother being then in 
the country. 

* The suspension was short; in a very few dys 
Mr. Lowndes sent his approbation of the work 
with an offer of 20/. for the manuscript—an of 
which was accepted with alacrity, and boundles 
surprise at its magnificence !! 

* The receipt for this settlement, signed simply 
by “ the Editor of Evelina,” was conveyed by the 
new agent to Fleet-street. 

‘In the ensuing Januaryy 1778, the work ws 
published ; a fact which only became known toits 
writer, who had dropped all correspondence with 
Mr. Lowndes, from hearing the following advertiv. 
ment read, accidentally, aloud at breakfasttine, 
by Mrs. Burney, her mother-in-law :— 


* This day was published, 
‘EVELINA, 
‘ Or, a Young Lady's entrance into the World. 


‘Priated for T. Lowndes, Fleet-street’ 
Vol. ii. pp. 126—132, 


No investigation, however, took place at this 
time, as no suspicion had been raised in the 
minds of the parents that their daughter ws 
engaged ina literary enterprize. It was no, 
indeed, until almost six months afterwards, thet 
the Doctor one morning begun a search with 
great eagerness amongst his pamphlets fia 
Monthly Review, desiring his daughter Char. 
lotte to assist him in seeking it. The Review 
was at length fuund—the father tured the 
leaves, and then saw with surprize and joy that 
he was perusing an account, which he found 
most favourable, of Evelina, beginning wi 
the words, 

“* A great variety of natural characters—” 
‘When he had finished the article, he put down 
the Review, and sat motionless, without raising 
his eves, and looking in deep—but charmed astor- 
ishment. Suddenly, then, he again snatched the 
Review, and again ran over the article, with an 
air yet more intensely occupied. Placing it after 
wards on the chimney-piece, he walked about the 
room, as if to recover breath, and recollect him- 


self; though always with looks of the most vivid 
pleasure. 


‘Some minutes later, holding the Review in 


his hand, while inspecting the table of contents, 











she lost all her fears and embarassment, and heart- 


** Edward Burney, Exq. of Clipstone-street.’ 
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he beckoned to Charlotte to approach ; and point- 
ing to Evelina, ‘ you know,’ he said, ina whisper, 
‘that book? Send William for it to Lowndes’, 
as if for yourself; and give it to me when we are 


Charlee obeyed ; and, joyous in sanguine ex- 

tion, delivered to him the little volumes, tied 

in brown paper, in his study, when, late at 
ight, he came home from some engagement. 

‘He locked them up in his bureau, without 

ing, and retired to his chamber. mel 

‘The kindly impatient Charlotte was in his 
study the next morning with the lark, waiting the 
descent of the Doctor from his room. 

‘He, also, was early, and went straight to his 
desk, whence, taking out and untying the parcel, 
he opened the first volume upon the little ode to 
himself—“ Oh author of my being! far more 
dear,” &c. 

‘He ejaculated a “ Good God!” and his eyes 
were suflused with tears. 

‘Twice he read it, and then re-committed the 
book to his writing desk, as if his mind were too 
full for further perusal ; and dressed, and went out, 
without uttering a syllable..—pp. 136, 137. 

The sequel shows, that Evelina created 
amongst all ranks such a degree of enthusiastic 
admiration, as ought to have been sufficient to 
lay the foundation of her fortune. It was the 
theme of eulogy in her presence by such men 
as Johnson and Burke, and led to the happiest 
results for the Burney family. 

Amongst the striking characters that were 
presented in the circle at Streatham, from time 
to time, was the well known James Boswell, 
the devoted worshipper of Johnson. Many 
anecdotes are recorded of the folly of this sim- 
ple person, in displaying his partiality to the 
idol whom he worshipped. Indeed, his book 
would prepare us for receiving implicitly the 
statement of any self-humiliation on his part, 
which he thought might give satisfaction to the 
Doctor. But we confess, that the proofs of  in- 
fatuation to which Miss Burney seems to have 
been a witness, are altogether unexpected : 


‘In truth,’ says the biographer, ‘when we met 
with Dr. Johnson, he commonly forbore even an- 
swering any thing that was said, or attending to 
any thing that went forward, lest he should miss 
the smallest sound from that voice to which he 
paid such exclusive, though merited homage. But 
the moment that voice burst forth, the attention 
which it excited in Mr. Boswell amounted almost 
to pain. His eyes goggled with eagerness; he 
leant his ear almost on the shoulder of the Doctor: 
and his mouth dropt open to catch every syllable 
that might be uttered: nay, he seemed not only to 
dread losing a word, but to be anxious not to miss 
4 breathing ; as if hoping from it, latently, or mys- 
tically, some information. 

‘But when, in a few minutes, Dr. Johnson, 
Whose eye did not follow him, and who had con- 
cluded him to be at the other end of the table, said 
something gaily and good-humouredly, by the ap- 
pellation of Bozzy ; and discovered, by the sound 
of the reply, that Bozzy had planted himself, as 
closely as he could, behind and between the el- 
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bows of the new usurper and his own, the Doctor 
turned angrily round upon him, and, clapping his 
hand rather loudly upon his knee, said, in a tone 
of displeasure, “ What do you do there, Sir!—Go 
to the table, Sir!” 

‘ Mr. Boswell instantly, and with an air of af- 
fright, obeyed: and there was something so unu- 
sual in such humble submission to so imperious a 
command, that another smile gleamed its way 
across every mouth, except that of the Doctor and 
of Mr. Boswell; who now, very unwillingly, took 
a distant seat. 

But, ever restless when not at the side of Dr. 
Johnson, he presently recollected something that 
he wished to exhibit, and, hastily rising, was run- 
ning away in its search; when the Doctor, call- 
ing after him, authoratively said: “ What are you 
thinking of, Sir? Why do you get up before the 
cloth is removed?—Come back to your place, 
Sir!” 

‘Again, and with equal obsequiousness, Mr. 
Boswell did as he was bid; when the Doctor, 
pursing his lips, not to betray rising risibility, mut- 
tered half to himself: “Running about in the 
middle of meals!—One would take you for a 
Brangton !” 

‘“A Brangton, Sir?” repeated Mr. Boswell, 
with earnestness ; “ what is a Brangton, Sir ?” 

‘ “ Where have you lived, Sir,” cried the Doctor, 
laughing “and what company have you kept, not 
to know that ?” 

‘Mr. Boswell now, doubly curious, yet always 
apprehensive of falling into some disgrace with 
Dr. Johnson, said, in a low tone, which he knew 
the Doctor could not hear, to Mrs. Thrale : “ Pray, 
Ma’am, what’s a Brangton ?--Do me the favour 
to tell me ?—Is it some animal hereabouts ?” 

‘Mrs. Thrale only heartily laughed, but without 
answering: as she saw one of her guests unceas- 
ingly fearful of an explanation. But Mr. Seward 
cried, “I'll tell you, Boswell,—Ill tell you!—if 
you will walk with me into the paddock : only let 
us wait till the table is cleared, or I shall be taken 
for a Brangton, too!” 

‘ They soon went off together; and Mr. Boswell, 
no doubt, was fully informed of the road that led 
tothe usurpation by which he had thus been an- 
noyed.’——p. 196. 


There was no compliment conferred by the 
fashionable circleson the Burney family, which 
they estimated at greater value, than the pri- 
vilege of attending some of their most exclusive 
coteries, especially the Bas Bleu Societjes, the 
memory of which is still familiar amongst us. 
The original association, from which the name 
is derived, consisted of a sort of literary meet- 
ing, held at Bath, at the house of a lady of 
fashion, Mrs. Vesey. A gentleman, of the 
name of Stillingfleet, having been on one occa- 
sion invited by the hostess to the meeting, de- 
clined to go, alleging as his excuse, that he 
was not in the habit of displaying a proper 
equipment for an evening assembly. ‘Pho, 
pho,’ cried the lady, ‘don’t mind your dress! 
come in your blue stockings! Mr. Stilling- 
fleet agreed to do so, and, when entering the 
drawing room in the evening, he proclaimed, 
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that he presented himself in the costume that 

e was directed to appear in, and from that 
moment Mrs. Vesey’s literary parlour went by 
no other name than the ‘ Blue Stockings.’— 
Mrs. Vesey subsequently came to London, 
where the Blue Stocking meetings were kept 
up with all their pristine spirit, though with a 
very important loss of the monopoly of the title. 

Mrs. Montague gave meetings, which being 
infinitely more splendid than those of her rival, 
were more generally known by the description 
of the Bas Bleu Society. Numerous imitations 
of these associations were subsequently adopted 
by other ladies and gent!emen, to all of which 
the Burney family had access, the fame of the 
daughter having now received an additional 
stimulus from the publication of Cecilia. 

The number of great names and of events, 
which increase in interest as we proceed to the 
conciusion of the third volume, present to us so 
wide a field for our contemplation, that we are 
altogether deterred from attempting, in the 
space that is yet allowed us, to enter upon any 
details. The death of Johnson, the elaborate 
account of the latter days of Burke, the appoint- 
ment of Miss Burney to be mistress of the robes 
to the late Queen Charlotte, her resignation of 
the office through iil health, and her subsequent 
marriage with General D’Arblay, form, as it 
were, so many episodes in this biography, to the 
execution of which Mad. D’Arblay brings all 
her best energies. ‘These engaging histories, 
we lament to say, are far from being always of 
a joyous description; the account of her mar- 
riage, and of the events which it afterwards 
produced, presents scenes of melancholy inter- 
est, such as are well calculated to teach the 
duty as well as the advantages of bearing mis- 
fortune with resignation. ‘Torn from a father 
whom she adored, married to one who, how- 
ever exalted, and however worthy to be the 
husband of such a woman, was yet poor and 
forced to try his fortune as an adventurous sol- 
cier; excluded from the opportunity of cultiva- 
ting that fertile genius which she so eminently 
possessed, Miss Burney stil] bore her calamities 
with the patience which a vigorous intellect 
alone could command. Even when dwelling 
upon the miost melancholy portion of the events 
in which she was a sufferer, her mind still re- 
tains its original elasticity, and though oppres- 
sed by a sense of the havoc which time has 
efected upon the best sources of her happiness, 
sie can yetrecur with pleasure to scenes which, 
in earlier times, had been a subject of merri- 
ment to her. An instance of this is to be found 
in the third volume, where she speaks of a mys- 
terious personage, who sought an interview 
with her under particular circumstances. The 
story is told with admirable art, and no one but 
@ writer possessed of the truest comic vein, and 
disposed also to indulge it, could turn to such 
invaluable account, a series of circumstances 
so apparently insignificant. It appears, that 
during the spring of 1785, the house of the 
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no less than 300/. stolen from it, ‘The 
proved to be a discarded servant of hig 
but the circumstances under which they 
; x¢' the plunder 
had been committed did not afford the 
sary degree of proof to convict him, ang he 
acquitted. About a month after the tial 
lady of rank called on Miss Burnney, in - 
ing the young lady that she wished to 
with her in strict confidence. Assoop = 
found themselves together, the visitor carejy) 
searched every corner of the apartment, tofay 
if it was possible for her to be heard by an 
other than Miss Burney, and being satisfied 
this point, she said in a solemn tone, tht ber 
purpose in coming was to demand a little seer 
service; she then pressed Miss Burney to pre 
mise, that what was propose: by her to be done 
would be undertaken by Miss B. and acc, 
plished. The latter hesitated to comply with 
so unqualified a demand, when the lady, seen- 
ingly much disappointed, with forced civility 
said ‘good morrow, ma’am.’ Miss Bumey 
however pacified the visitor and made the 1 
quired pledge; when the lady, taking out g 
thick letter-case from her pocket, produced a 
small parcel, and said, ‘Do me the favour, 
Ma'am, to slip this into the Doctor’s bury; 
the first time you see him open it, and just sy, 
“Sir, this is bank notes for 3000. instead of 
what that rogue robbed you of; but you must 
ask no questions; and you must not store, si, 
for it ’s trom a friend that will never be known, 
so don’t be over curious; for it’s a friend who 
will never take it back, if you fret yourself to 
the bone; so please, Sir, to do what you please 
with it; either use it, or put it behind the fire, 
whichever you think the most sensible.” Aud 
then if he should say, * Pray, Miss, who gave 
you that impertinent message for me!” you 
will get into no jeopardy, for you can answer, 
that you are bound hand and foot to hold your 
tongue; and then, being a man of honour, le 
will hold his. Don’t you think so, Ma'am? 

This eccentric act of benevolence it seems 
arose from the anxiety of the donor ever since 
she heard of Dr. Burney’s misfortune; she de 
clared, that she could not live on in quietnes 
while she had £200, and know that a man d 
talents, with such a family of geniuses, wis 
robbed of that sum; and that, unless she wis 
allowed to make the Doctor this present, she 
would not answer much longer for retaining 
a sound mind. Her determination, however, 
would brook no opposition; the money Wis 
received, and the lacy turned cut to be the mu- 
nificent Lady Mary Duncan, daughter of the 
Earl of Thanet. 

It is altogether out of our power to pursue the 
narrative of Madame D’Arblay farther than to 
mention, that the deeply lamented subject of 
this memoir died on the 14th April, — 
made comparatively happy at the moet ew! 
of moments, in finding the sincerest proofs of 
the affection of a family, from whom he amply 
deserved it by his uniform conduct. 
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1 be found excerpts from the corres- 
We know no por- 


wil 
wesonee of Dr. Burney. 
tion of it which possesses more interest for the 


reader than that which relates to the family of 


nt prime minister of England. Hav- 
amr Dover in the year 1799, to wit- 
ness the embarkation of the expedition against 
Holland, he stopped for a short time and gave 
an account of the various modes in which he 
nthis time. The following letter is of the 
date of the 9th September, 1799 : 

‘«] Jike Lady Grey extremely, notwithstand- 
ing she is mother of the vehement parliamentary 
democrat, Mr. Grey, who is as pleasing, they pre- 
tend, as he is violent, which makes him doubly 
dangerous. She is, indeed, a charming woman, 
and by every body honoured and admired ; and 
as she is aunt to our ardent friend Spotty, the 
Dean of Winchester’s daughters, I was sure to be 
much flattered and feted by all her family. Sir 
Charles’s mother, old Mrs. Grey, now eighty-five, 
is a great scientific reader and studier, and is even 
yet in correspondence with Sir Charles Blagden, 
who communicates to her all the new philosophi- 

cal discoveries made throughout Europe. What 
a distinguished race! The democrat himself,— 
but for his democracy, strikingly at their head ! 
Mrs. Grey took to me mightily, and would hardly 
let me speak to any body else. Saturday we vi- 
sited Mr. and Lady Mary Churchill, our close 
neighbours here, and old acquaintance of mine 
of fifty years’ standing or more. Next day, after 
church, I went with Miss Crewe and Canning---I 
serving for chaperon---to visit the Shakspeare Cliff, 
which is a mile and more beyond the town; and 
a most fatiguing clamber to itI found! We took 
different roads, as our eye pointed out the easiest 
paths; and in so doing, on my being all at once 
nissed, Canning and Miss Crewe were so fright- 
ened ‘you can’t think !’ as Miss Larolles woul 
say. ‘They concluded I had tumbled headlong 
down the Cliff! It has furnished a story to every 
one we have seen ever since ; and that arch clever 
rogue, Canning, makes ample use of it at Walmer 
Castle, and elsewhere. ‘Is there any news!’ if 
he be asked, his ready answer is, ‘only Dr. Bur- 
ney is lost again!’ 

‘«This day, 5th September, pray mind ! I went 
to Walmer Castle with Mrs. and Miss Crewe, to 
dine with Lady Jane Dundas--another charming 
creature, and one of my new flirtations; and Mr. 
Pitt dined at home. And Mr. Dundas, Mr. Ry- 
der, Lady Susan, Miss Scott, the sister of the 
Marchioness of Titchfield,* and Canning, were of 
the party; with the Hon. Colonel Hope, Lady 
Jane's brother. What do you think of that Ma’am? 
Mr. Pitt !---I liked this cabinet dinner prodigiously. 
Mr. Pitt was all politeness and pleasantry. He 
has won Mrs, Crewe’s and even Miss Crewe’s 
heart, by his attentions and good-humour. My 
translation of the hymn, ‘ Long live the Emperor 
Francis!’ was very well sung in duo by Lady Susan 
Ryder and Miss Crewe; I joining in the chorus. 
Lady Jane Dundas is a good musician, and has very 
good taste. I not only played this hymn wf Hay- 
dya’s setting, but Suwarrow’s March to the great 
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minister; and though Mr. Pitt neither knows nor 
cares one farthing for flutes and fiddles, he was very 
attentive ; and before, and at dinner, his civility to 
me was as obliging as if I had half a dozen bo- 
roughs at my devotion; offering to me, though a 
great way off him, of every dish and wine ; and 
entering heartily into Canning’s merry stories of 
my having been lost; and Mrs. Crewe’s relation 
of my dolorous three sea voyages instead of one, 
when I came back from Germany ; all with very 
civil pleasantry. 

*“ Monday the 2d. Dine with Sir Charles 
Grey, and twenty or thirty officers from the camp, 
for whom he keeps a table, and is allowed ten 
guineas a day towards that expense alone. Sir 
Charles placed me on Lady Grey’s right hand, and 
took the liberty of placing himself onmine! What 
do you say to that, Ma’am? You cannot imagine 
how cordially and openly he talked to me on all 
sorts of things that occurred. I only wish he had 
kept his eldest hopes in better order! However, 
he is a charming man; very animated, and, for 
his time in life, very handsome. ‘To Miss Grey,* 
a very sweet girl of ten or eleven, I gave a copy of 
the hymn and of the march, and made her try 
them with me; much to the satisfaction of Sir 
Charles and his lady. Next day, Lady Grey and 
her young people came to breakfast with Mrs. 
Crewe; and Lord Palmerston and his eldest son, 
Mr. Temple,t came in the evening. Lord Palm- 
erston is a great favourite of Mrs. Crewe; she 
would have his character stand for the leading one 
in the periodical works at which she wants you 
to preside. Wednesday, we visited the castle at 
Dover, its Roman Towers, and remains, &c. 

*“ Thursday, we go to the camp at Barham 
Downs, and see Mr. Pitt at Sir Charles Grey’s, 
The Duke of Portland and Lady Mary Bentinck 
arrive at our house, where they take up their 
abode. Friday, go with his Grace and the ladies 
to the parade, where a feu de joie, by two or three 
thousand militia and regulars, took place for ex- 
cellent Dutch news. After which, all but the 
Duke went to the Camp to visit Mr. John Crewe, 
just appointed Lieutenant-Commandant of the 9th 
Regiment, and going abroad. ‘The Duke went on 
horseback to Walmer Castle, and lent me his 
chaise and four to follow the three ladies, who oc- 
cupied Mrs. Crewe’s demilandau. And I dined 
very comfortably and sociably with the good and 
gay Sir Charles and his charming partner, and 
their engaging young folks. "Tis a delightful 
family ; all spirit and agreeability. There were 
likewise a few select officers. I came home alone 
in the Duke’s carriage and four, in which Can- 
ning reports I was again lost! 

‘“ Saturday we go encore to Walmer Castle ; 
Lady Mary Bentinck, Mrs. and Miss Crewe, in 
Mr. Crewe’s chaise and four: and Mrs. Churchill 
and I in the Duke’s. His Grace on horseback. 
The Duke of York was at the Castle ; and all were 
preparing for the third embarkation for Holland, 
which did not take place till Sunday, the eighth ; 
when we were ail called up at five in the morning. 
The three ladies set out at six for Deal, which is 
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just by Walmer Castle; but the Duke, who took 
me in his chaise, did not set off till between seven 
and eight ; and we arrived just before the first boat 
of transports was launched. After seeing five or 
six launches, in a very high and contrary wind, 
we gazers all repaired to launch at Walmer Castle. 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas all hurry, but all atten- 
tion to his Royal Highness the Duke of York ; and 
to the business of the day. But just as we were 
going to depart, Mr. Pitt pressed us to stay and 
take a scrambling dinner, that we might see the 
Duke of York himself launched. This offer was 
gladly accepted. 

« “Tt was truly a scrambling dinner; his Royal 
Highness, with his aides-de-camp, Lord Chatham, 
two or three general officers, the Duke of Port- 
land, Mr. Dundas and Lady Jane, and Mrs. 
Crewe, filled the first table. Lady Mary Bentinek, 
with her youngest brother, Lord Charles, going 
also as aide-de-camp to his Royal Highness ;— 
Messrs. Ryder and Lady Susan, Miss Scott, Can- 
ning, &c. and I filled the second. Canning is 
delightful in social parties ; full of wit and humour. 
The cannon on the castle battlements of Walmer 
and of Deal, and those of all the ships, to the 
number of at least one hundred and fifty, were 
fired when his Royal Highness embarked. He 
looked composed, princely, and noble. It was a 
very solemn and serious operation to all but the 
military, who went off in high spirits and glee ; 
though there was a violent east wind against them, 
which must oblige them to roll about all night, if 
not this following day. I pity the sea-sickness of 
the fresh water sailors more than their fighting. 
And so here’s my Journal for you up to this day, 
9th Sept. 1799. And take note, Lady Jane Dun- 
das, Lady Susan Ryder, and Lady Grey, I regard 
as my bonnes fortunes in this expedition, All 
three have pressingly invited me to their houses 
in town, and begged that our acquaintance may 
not drop here. And I don’t intend to be cruel! 
But for'l/ this, I hope to get away in a week ; for 
I dread letting the autumn creep on at a distance 
from my own chimney corner.” ’—pp. 273—277. 


We are aware that we have imperfectly de- 
scribed the contents of these volumes, but we 
think we have shown by our extracts, and our 
general description of the work, that we are 
justified in declaring, that a more amusing and 
profitable production has-not appeared in the 
same department for many years. 


—— 
From the same. 


Extracts from a Review of Evenings in 
Greece. 


BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


% 
“ March! nor heed those arms that hold thee, 

Though so close they round thee come ; 
Closer still they will enfold thee, 

When thou bring’st fresh laurels home. 
Dost thou dote on woman’s brow ? 

Dost thou live but in her breath ? 
March !—one hour of victory now 

Wins thee woman’s smile till death. 
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Oh what bliss, when war is over, 
Beauty’s long-miss’d smile to meet, 
And, if wreaths our temples cover, 
Lay them shining “at her feet. 
Who would not, that hour to reach, 
Breathe out life’s expiring sigh— 
Proud as waves that on the beach 
Lay their war-crests down and die! 


Itt. 


There! I see thy soul is burning— 
She herself, who clasps thee so, 
Paints, ev’n now, thy glad returning, 
And, while clasping, bids thee go. 
One deep sigh, to passion given, 
One last glowing tear and then— 
March !—nor rest thy sword, till Heaven 
Brings thee to those arms again. 


Has the reader ever been on a river in the 
evening, and listened to the sounds of music as 
they died away in the distance? If so he must 
have felt that they 


“ Floated along its azure tide— 
Floated in light, as if the lay 
Had mix’d with sunset's fading ray, 
And light and song together died Imp, 97. 


_ But, however poetical this idea, the follow. 
ing description of Fancy is worthy of Milton:— 


“Fancy, who hath no present home, 
But builds her bower in scénes to come, 
Walking for ever in a light 
That flows from regions out of sight !” 
p. 121, 


We would willingly insert the description of 
Minerva standing “ by her own bright. Attic 
flood,” but, in that case, we should not be able 
to treat our readers with the following extract ; 


“Oh the blest hour, when those who've been 

Through peril’s paths by land and sea, 

Lock’d in our arms again are seen 
Smiling in glad security— 

When heart to heart we fondly strain, 
Questioning quickly o’er and o’er— 

Then hold them off, to gaze again, 
And ask, though answer’d oft before, 
If they, indeed, are ours once more! 


“ Such is the scene so full of joy, 
Which welcomes now this warrior-boy. 
As father, sisters, friends, all run 
Bounding to meet him—all but one, 
Who, slowest on his neck to fall, 

Is yet the happiest of them all.” 


a 


Travellers in South America.—Accounts from 
Brazil state, that Mr. Poppez, a German natura- 
list, has descended the Amazon, and explored its 
entire course. Mr. Sellon, a- Pruzzian, has not 
been so successful, being found dead at the Cate- 
racts of Rio Dulce, : 
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From the Monthly Review. 
THE YEAR OF LIBERATION.* 


history of that memorable European 
p4 which was first provoked, and after- 
wards sustained by the leader of the French 
imperial interregnum, is pregnant with inci- 
dents and collateral episodes, which abound 
with deep and enduring interest. In the vo- 
jymes before us will be found one of those ro- 
mantic scenes, which, at the era when they 
were enacted, were merged in the overwhelm- 
ing tumult of the general war, but which, now 
tint the noise of battle has subsided, may well 
attract our attention. 

The introductory portion of the work, con- 
taining, as it does, a review of the campaigns 
which preceded the insurrection of Hamburgh, 
need not occupy us for a moment, as the prin- 
cipal events embodied in that history are fa- 
miliar to most of our readers. It is sufficient 
for us merely to state, that from the era of the 
fill of Germany, the sequel of which was the 
attle of Jena, in 1806, to that of its regenera- 
tion, which was simultaneous with the issue of 
the Russian campaign, Hamburgh groaned un- 
der the fierce domination of a series of tyran- 
nical satraps of France. When in 1812 the 
expedition under Napoleon set out for Russia, 
the condition of the north of Europe was al- 
most hopeless. ‘The German states were in a 
state of destitution, little short of general pau- 

ism; the higher orders being the victims of 
French extortion and insult were driven to ab- 
solute despair, whilst the great mass of the 
people, depraved by the unsettled state of their 
country, subsisted alone by rapine. Smuggling 
occupied that immense class who would natu- 
nilly have devoted their time to legal com- 
merce, and the consequence was a general in- 
fection of the moral feelings of almost every 
lass in that state. A striking proof of the 
prevalence of a fraudulent spirit in the coun- 
ty is given in the fact, that the invoices of 
goods which were to pay the duty of customs 
were described in fictitious names; thus coffee 
passed for horse beans, sugar as starch, and 
pepper became a sort of protean material, be- 
lag at one time turned into peas, at another 
into rape seed, &c. The short distance be- 
tween Altona, which belonged to the Danes, 
tnd which was well stored with West India 
provisions, and the gates of Hamburgh, was 
% trifling as to allow a pretty extensive lati- 
de to smuggling transactions, which were 

on in all manner of ingenious ways. 
Thus a fellow used to come to the Altona gate 
of Hamburgh offering a barrow full of for 
ale. The French sentinel laughs at the pro- 
posal, seeing that there is plenty of the same 
commodity to be had gratis in the city. The 
wpplicant said, ‘Never mind, let me try my 
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fortune in the streets:’ he was allowed to pass 
in, set up his cry of sand to sell—but as soon 
as he was out of hearing of the sentinels, 
threw away the layer of sand which concealed 
a fine cargo of sugar beneath it. Another day, 
an old fiddler, fantastically dressed, and bear- 
ing on his head a monstrous pile of horse hair 
most prodigally curled, drew around him a 
large concourse before the gates by his enter- 
taining antics. In one of his pirouettes the 
buffoon trod upon the toe of a bystander: a 
quarrel arose—the Frenchmen ran for ther 
muskets to the barracks, the fiddler ran after 
them in great terror for protection. <A guard 
of soldiers soon appeared on the spot, but no 
fiddler could be found, and in a few days after- 
wards it turned out that the fellow was in mas- 
querade, that he was a living contraband arti- 
cle from head to foot; his rags were complete- 
ly saturated with smal] packets of pepper, su- 
gar, and tobacco; every cur] of his huge wig 
was the depository of a nutmeg, or a piece of 
cinnamon, or a pod of cayenne, articles, which 
for some reason unknown, were peculiar ob- 
jects of the extreme vigilance of the French ; 
in short, the whole scene was a stratagem in- 
vented by an ingenious smuggler, who was re- 
warded for his address by success in a trans- 
action which appeared to have been extremely 
valuable in its consequences. The French re- 
taliated; they instituted a my of inquisi- 
tion on passengers, high and low, which was 
at first merely inconvenient, but latterly be- 
came indecent, tyrannical, and even brutal ; 
they did not stop here, but brought the pass- 
port imposition to such a height, that when a 
family left Haiburgh for a week's visit to their 
villa in the suburbs, a — for every indi- 
vidual article brought by them, was declared 
indispensable by the French. Ifa single chair, 
table, or blanket, was removed without the se- 
curity of a passport for each respectively, it 
became the property of the government forth- 
with: 

‘A paper must actually be sent to the dou- 
ane, stating the number of pounds of feathers 
in the beds, the number dduum of linen, 
&c. down to a pocket handkerchief. All must 
go to the douane, there to be weighed, regis- 
tered, and all this registering and official im- 
pertinence to be duly paid for. Further secu- 
rity, too, must be found by the proprietor, for 
the return of his chairs and tables within eight 
months; or he must pay the same duty as for 
newly imported goods. If a family carried as 
much tea or coffee out of the town as would 
make their breakfast, the penalty was almost 
as heavy as if they had smuggled it in; and 
the first insolent gens-d’arme whom they met 
had a right to overhaul the whole party, a right 
which he generally exercised with the loyal 
activity of the sword. 

* As for the popular luxuries of wine, brandy, 
and tobacco, which by long habit had become 
necessaries, the difficulties attendant on their 





use were nearly equivalent to a direct prohibi- 
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tion. More than three bottles of wine, which 
once was as much in common use as beer, 
could not be sent to the next door without a 
regular passport; and half a dozen would have 
drawn down the whole vigour and rigour of 
the offended dowane. A present of a cask of 
ale often involved as much delicate negotiation 
with the police, as if it had been an affair of] 
life and death; and the steps were so intricate 
in the transfer of the merest trifles from house 
to house, that the matter often ended in confis- 
cation, if not in fine. But troublesome as it 
was, to be thus compelled to apply to the pub- 
lic officers on every occasion, the annoyance 
was still increased by that well understood of- 
ficial vexation, delay. The clerks of the cus- 
tom-house, chiefly imported in the train of the 
army, all assumed the air of masters. The 
citizens were the conquered, the serfs of those 
barons of the inkstand. For, one of the mis- 
fortunes of a Frenchman is the national habit 
of looking down upon the people of all other 
countries: the honour of being né Francois 
settling the question of superiority, and he be- 
ing generally content to take no further trou- 
ble in the establishment ot his claim. It would, 
of course, be unfair to take those fellows as 
Page a of the French character; they were 
e offscouring of France, the rabble who na- 
turally follow in the train of an army, at all 
times a wretched school; and in this instance 
rendered worse by its being a requisition army, 
a hungry multitude, who had been sent to fill 
themselves up with plunder from a country 
which it was the policy of their master to im- 
verish. They had been flung out of French 
ife to scramble for a subsistence among the 
beggaries of Germany; they now felt that 
their time was short, and they were‘only the 
more active in their rapacity. The passports 
gave those people a perpetual means of insult 
and exaction. A man hurrying into the coun- 
try to see a dying relative, to seize a flying 
swindler, or to save a friend or a fortune from 
instant ruin, must first undergo the official ca- 
rices of those gentlemen, who might with- 
d his passport for days or weeks together; 
and all who know the vexation and offence of 
waiting the pleasure of the minor masters of 
office even under the best régime, may ima- 
gine how the misery was envenomed where 
the parties were the beaten, the plundered, and 
almost the prisoners on the one side; and a 
whole host of petits maitres, half military, half 
garcon de boutique, all coxcomb, and all swell- 
ed to the skies with personal and national va- 
-"e on the other.’—pp. 293-6. 
he oppressions of the French at Hamburgh 
after the arrival of the news from Moscow, 
were aggravated as far as it was possible for 
ingenious malice to multiply its instruments of 
mischief. They saw with deep resentment the 
joy of the people at the intelligence which now 
began to pour in of the reverses which befel 
the hitherto triumphant arms of France; they 





calculated too hastily on the perpetuation of 
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the victorious career which Napoleon had 
hitherto pursued, and revenged themselves on 
the Hamburghers, thinking that their own do. 
minion would be permanent. But the Freneh 
were ly mistaken. The terrible succes. 
sion of truths from the field of warfare 

in in due season on Hamburgh: the Russian 
troops were advancing—the Russian 
passed the frontier of Germany—nay, they en. 
tered Berlin—Saxony is ridden over by hus 
sars—the Cossacks are in Hanover—Russians 
and Germans raise the lance and the sabre in 
the same cause, so near Hamburgh as to be 
only a day's journey from it—at Jast the dread. 
ful words ‘fly from hence’ are uttered to the 
Hamburgh garrison by a messenger from Mad- 
deling, galloping into the city, and all * bloody 
with spurring, hot with fiery speed.’ This was 
the signal for the flight of the French; but the 
Hamburghers, in the enthusiasm of their joy, 
forgot not what was due to their merciless op- 
pressors, and the sequel will show the manner 
in which they proposed to liquidate any obliga- 
tions which they might have contracted with 
their visitors, 

On the day of the intended departure of the 
French from Hamburgh, the great body of the 
city porters, (the Khranleute) a remarkably 
well conducted and trustworthy race, assem- 
bled in considerable numbers on the city quay, 
at that point where it was thought that the 
baggage of the French would be embarked. 
Here they found that a number of barges were 
engaged by the custom-house officers, who 
were superintending the loading of these ves- 
sels with goods from their depots. The man- 
ner in which the pretended owners came by 
these goods was so well known to the persons 
employed in loading the vessels, that they sud- 
denly refused to work any longer. Soldiers 
came down to force the men, who continued 
their labours for a short time, with the bayo 
nets at their backs; but they soon stopped 
again. The troops were further strengthened, 
but the process of embarkation was not in the 
least expedited by the measure, for the people 
had now been completely organized against 
the custom-house officers, as well as the 
soldiers, and the spirit of hostility had by 
this time shown itself in various parts of the 
city: 

rf The conduct ot the garrison,’ observes the 
author, ‘during this furious period, exhibited 
the extreme uncertainty of depending on & 
military force in a popular insurrection. There 
is no ground that so soon slips away from un- 
der the foot of power as a regular army. The 
garrison might have driven the mob into the 
Elbe, yet they were panic-struck ; they heard 
themselves execrated ; they saw their barriers 
torn down before their faces, and their guard- 
houses burned over their heads; their antago 
nists were a mere rabble, many of them wo- 
men and boys, yet they scarcely dared to fire 
a shot. The people ran from one object of de- 
struction to another, and exercised their rude 
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justice without any impediment except from 
their own ipita tion. 

‘One on of vengeance pleased every body. 
A French fellow in the police, who, by his pe- 
culiar insolence and extortion, had attracted 
the favour of his employers sufficiently to be 
made a commissioner, was early marked out 
for especial retribution. As it was presumed 
that the garrison, however torpid during the 
morning, might at length make some resist- 
ance, the people prepared for this exploit with 
rather more than the usual force. After gather- 
ing their force in some of the bye-streets, and 
sending out @ few women to reconnoitre the 
state of the commissioner’s defences, which 
amounted to nothing but closing his shutters, 
the whole multitude made a grand attack upon 
his castle. Never was mancuvre more expe- 
ditious, or more successful; the whole house 
was instantly in possession. The ladies were 

liarly heroic ; they led the column of at- 
tack, and were seen in another moment at the 
windows in the full glory of patriotism and 
illage. The commissioner had been a man 
of many callings; for, to his political charac- 
ter, he had added that of a trader in sugar and 
coffee, prizes which now peculiarly stimulated 
the public zeal. The women returned into 
the streets with their caps and aprons loaded 
with spoil. When his stores were completely 
gutted, those heroines gave up the honours of 
the day to the men; the .¢rbettensleute rushed 
in, tore down the furniture, flung a part of it 
out of the windows, conveyed the rest into 
carts, and, in the course of the day, completely 
cleared the house. The walls remained, and 
it was nothing but the scorn, or the weariness 
of the nmultitude, that spared even the walls. 
The police despot was completely stripped, un- 
feathered, plucked to the bone; never was 
public functionary more thoroughly taught the 
value of the vox populi.’—pp. 309-11. 

The excess to which the mutual hostility of 
the garrison and the people was carried, pro- 
duced so many mischiefs, and justified so much 
the apprehension of more occurring, that the 
chief men of Hamburgh determined to insti-| 
tute some plan of amicable separation. The 
result of their interference was, that the peo- 
ple and the soldiers shunned every opportunity 
of coming into contact. The former were the 
more disposed to abstain from making use of 
the power which they now possessed of aveng- 
ing all their wrongs on the garrison, from the 
belief that the Russian troops were approach- 
ing Hamburg, and that to them should be left 
the task of inflicting the proper proportion of 
punishment on the heads of the offending 
Frenchmen. In the meantime the latter, un- 
der a pretence that they were summoned by 
Napoleon to his quarters, rose up “:nexpected! 
in the evening, and falling in on parade with 
their artillery, marched out of the city, leav- 
ing Hamburgh perfectly free. As they threat- 

no molestation, so none was offered to 
them; but they left behind them in the city 
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the memory of a name, which has been ‘em- 
balmed in hate, and canonized in scorn.’ 

After a brief but animated description of the 
bombardment of Hamburgh by Davoust, the 
author proceeds to give us some details re- 
ene | the annals of that interesting city. 

e origin and effects of the Hanseatic league 
are copiously and learnedly illustrated, while 
those effects are shown to have become gra- 
owe F 80 a sng oe as to render the exist- 
ence e league itself no longer necessary. 

The greater portion of the second volume 
of this work is occupied with miscellaneous 
observations, anecdotes, and biographical 
sketches, connected with the campaign of 
1812-13, and the chiefs who distinguished 
themselves on either side of the great contest. 
Amongst these is a visionary scene, entitled 
‘Generations of Napoleon.’ [t is destitute of 
all interest, and indeed we may add, of all 
meaning, having been evidently composed in 
one of those intervals during which the author 
could not be properly said to have been either 
asleep or awake. The succeeding chapters 
are better; that entitled * Napoleoniana,’ be- 
ing a collection of some of the ‘sayings and 
doings’ of that great man, obtained, no doubt, 
upon the best authority, and not extensively 
known. The following are amongst the best 
of these anecdotes: 

‘There are but two ways for a general to 
reconnoitre; one with a portion of his army so 
large, that the enemy cannot distinguish be- 
tween a reconnoissance and the preparation 
for actual attack; and the other so unattended, 
as to be altogether unsuspected, if not unseen. 
Napoleon would take ten thousand men to a 
reconnoisance, or but one; the latter was his 
usual mode. He left his staff and escort un- 
der cover of some village or thicket, and went 
out with an officer, both wrapt in their cloaks, 
and at a little distance undistinguishable from 
the peasants. 

* At Dresden, while the allied armies were 
in the neighbourhood, he was up at day-break, 
toiling Irke a captain of engineers. While the 
staff were constructing a bridge in place of the 
one burnt by the Russians, he took his stand 
beside a building which had served for a depot 
of ammunition. The Russian fire was drawn 
upon this point, and a shell had nearly closed 
the campaign; it burst over the spot where he 
stood, struck the side of the building, and dash- 
ed a large fragment of wood or stone at his 
feet. hile all around him were alarmed at 
his hazard, he coolly turned the fragment over, 
and observed,—“ A few inches nearer, and it 
would have done its business !” 

‘At the close of the battle of Lutzen, Na- 
poleon was in the most imminent danger of 
being killed or taken. The Prussian brigade 
of cavalry, which rushed forward so unexpect- 
edly after night-fall, and when the engage- 
ment seemed to be entirely over, threw the 
very battalions among which he was riding at 
the moment into great confusion. They how- 
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ever formed squares, which in the darkness 
fired in all directions, without knowing at what 
they were firing. His suite all dispersed, 
equally to avoid the Prussians and their own 
men. The firing and the galloping continued 
in the meantime, and the Emperor was no 
where to be found. If the Prussians had fol- 
lowed up their charge, they might have taken 
him and half the general officers of his army.’ 
—pp. 203-5. 

Khe Napoleon theory of fighting a battle is 
thus described :— 

‘ His maneuvre is, always to have a detach- 
ed army ready to fall on the rear of the ene- 
my’s movements. A day or two before the 
battle, he marches a corps of from twenty to 
fitty thousand men to the left or right, with 
orders to advance on the sound of his guns. 
The enemy are then attacked in front, and 
held in play until the period of exhaustion ar- 
rives, and a general attack can be made. The 
result is secure: the enemy suddenly see a 
new army in their rear. They must then either 
retreat at once, before the roads are closed up; 
or if they resist the attack in front, ry! are 
liable to the attack in rear by the fresh force; 
or if they are beaten in front, they must be 
driven directly upon that force.’—pp. 206-7. 

‘Napoleon pays the greatest attention to 
ground; he has always inspected the enemy’s 
position in person, if possibie; but this hurried 
inspection was not enough; after the battle he 
inspected it again, and with extreme minute- 
ness; rode over it foot by foot, and left not a 
nook unexplored. His first point gained by 
this was a nearer guess at the actual numbers 
opposed to him. His next was probably an in- 
— into the principles on which their gene- 
rals acted; he thus got the key to the cypher 
of their tactics. Another advantage was, his 
ascertaining the mistakes which had been 
made by both parties, the points on which the 
attacks should have been forced, and those on 
which he had formed erroneous conjectures— 
the whole forming a fine military lesson.’— 
pp. 208-9. 
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levity, which reflects no sort of credit on the 
judgment of the author. The whole of wha 
is substantial in these volumes, might, withoyt 
the slightest injustice, be limited to 

of the pages devoted to the contents, The 
three remaining fourths, and especially the 
matter which fills nearly the whole of the g. 
cond volume, are composed of that sort of de 
generate literature, which has beea desi 

by the title of rubbish, and would not be 
mitted into the columns of the most ill-cop. 
ducted of the penny periodicals, 


—>_—— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH 
LORD BYRON. 


By Lady Bieasington. No. VII. 


“I never spent an hour with Moore (sid 
Byron) without being ready to apply to him the 
expression attributed to Aristophanes, ‘You 
have spoken roses ;’ his thoughts and ex 
sions have all the beauty and freshness of those 
flowers, but the piquancy of his wit, and the 
readiness of his repartees, prevent one’s ear 
being cloyed by too much sweets, and one can- 
not ‘die of a rose in aromatic pain’ with Moore, 
though he does speak roses, there is such an 
endless variety in his conversation. Moore is 
the only poet I know (continued Byron) whose 
conversation equals his writings; he comes 
into society with a mind as fresh and buoyant 
as if he had not expended such a multiplicity 
of thoughts on paper; and leaves behind hiw 
an impression that he an inexhausti- 
ble mine equally brilliant as the specimens he 
has given us. Will you, after this frank com 
fession of my opinion of your countryman, 
ever accuse me of injustice again! You see! 
can render justice when I am not forced into 
its opposite extreme by hearing people over 
praised, which always awakes the sleeping 
Devil in ny nature, as witness the desperate 
attack I gave your friend Lord —— the other 


‘ Napoleon’s manner in the field is cool and|day, merely because you all wanted to make 


composed ; but he sees everything. His deci- 


me believe he was a model, which he is not; 


sion is prompt; his orders are remarkably brief, |though I admit he is not all or half that which 


thus of course leaving a good deal to the quick- 
ness of his officers; 

them from being mistaken, the usual source of 
failure in extended movements. His orders 


I accused him of being. Had you dispraised, 


t their brevity prevents | probably I should have defended him.” 


“I will give you some stanzas I wrote yee 
terday (said Byron;) they are as simple @ 


are principles; the application belongs tojeven Wordsworth himself could write, and 


others: and the orders once given, he seems 
to think his part done. He then alights from 
his horse, and walks about, like an unconcern- 
ed person; or sits upon a hillock ora stone, 
witit his telescope in his hand, gazing on the 
country, as if he were an amateur sketching 
the landscape.’—p. 214. 

The strange combination of narratives and 
dissertations—the abrupt introduction of themes, 
fur which the reader has been totally unpre- 
pared by the preceding pages—give to the con- 


would do for music.” 
The following are the lines :— 


TO 


“ But once I dared to lift my eyes— 
To lift my eyes to thee; 

And since that day, beneath the skies, 
No other sight they see. 

In vain sleep shuts them in the night . 
The night grows day to me; 

Presenting idly to my sight 








cluding portion of this work a character of 


What still a dream must be. 
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A fatal dream—for many a bar 
Divides thy fate from mine ; 

And still my passions wake and war, 
But peace be still with thine.” 

« No one writes songs like Moore (said By- 
ron.) Sentiment and imagination are joined 
to the most harmonious versification, and I 
know no greater treat than to hear him sing 
his own compositions; the powerful expression 
he gives to them, and the pathos of the tones 
of his voice, tend to produce an effect on my 
feelings that no other songs, or singer, ever 
could. ——-—— used to write pretty songs, 
and certainly has talent, but I maintain there 
is more poesy in her prose, at Jeast more fic- 
tion, than is to be met with in a folio of poetry. 
You look shocked at what you think my in- 
gratitude towards her, but if you knew half 
the cause I have to dislike her, you would not 
condemn me. You shall however know some 

rts of that serio-comic drama, in which I was 
forced to play a part; and, if you listen with 
candour, you must allow I was more sinned 

inst than sinning.” 

The curious history that followed this pre- 
face is not intended for. the public eye, as it 
contains anecdotes and statements that are 
calculated to give pain to several individuals, 
the same feeling that dictates the suppression 
of this most curious episode in Byron’s London 
life, has led to the suppression of many other 
piquant and amusing disclosures made by him, 
as well as some of the most severe poetical 
portraits that ever were drawn of some of his 
supposed friends, and many of his acquaint- 
ances. The vigour with which they are sketch- 
ed proves that he entered into every fold of the 
characters of the originals, and that he painted 
them con amore, but he could not be accused 
of being a flattering portrait painter. 

The disclosures made by Byron could never 
be considered conjidential, because they were 
always at the service of the first listener who 
fell in his way, and who happened to know 
anything of the parties he talked of. They 
were not confided with any injunction to se- 
crecy, but were indiscriminately made to his 
chaace companions,—nay, he often declared 
his decided intention of writing copious notes 
to the Life he had given to his friend Moore, 
in which the whole truth should be declared 
of, for, and against, himself and others. 

Talking of this gift to Mr. Moore, he asked 
me it it had made a great sensation in London, 
and whether people were not greatly alarmed 
at the thoughts of being shown up in it? He 
seemed much pleased in anticipating the panic 
it would occasion, naming all the persons who 
would be most alarmed. 

I told him that he had rendered the most es- 
sential service to the cause of morality by his 
confessions, as a dread of similar disclosures 
would operate more in putting people on their 
guard in reposing dangerous confidence in men, 
than all the homilies that ever were written ; 
and that people would in future be warned by 

Museum.—Vol. XXII. 


Byron and Moore. 
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the phrase of “ beware of being Byroned,” in- 
stead of the old cautions used in past times. 
“ This (continued 1) is a sad antithesis to your 
motto of Crede Byron.” lie appeared vexed 
at my observations, and it struck me that he 
seemed uneasy and out of humour for the next 
half-hour of our ride. I told him that his gift 
to Moore had suggested to me the following 
lines :— 


“The ancients were famed for their friendship, 
we’re told, 

Witness Damon and Pythias, and others of old; 

But, Byron, *twas thine friendship’s power to ex- 
tend, 

Who surrender’d thy life for the sake of thy 
friend.” 


He laughed heartily at the lines, and, in 
laughing at them, recovered his good-humour. 

“T have never,” said Byron, “ succeeded to 
my satisfaction in an epigram; my attempts 
have not been happy, and ene Greek as I 
do, and admiring the Greek epigrams, which 
excel all others, it is mortifying that J have 
not succeeded better; but I begin to think that 
epigrams demand a peculiar talent, and that 
talent I decidedly have not. One of the best 
in the English language is that of Rogers on 
; It has the true Greek talent of ex- 
pressing by implication what is wished to be 
conveyed. 





has no heart, they say, but I deny it, 
He has a heart--he gets his speeches by it.’ 


This is the ne plus ultra of English epi- 
grams.” J told Byron that I had copied Ro- 
gers’s thought, in two lines on an acquaintance 
of mine, as follows :— 





“ The charming Mary has no mind, they say ; 
I prove she has—it changes every day.” 


This amused him, and he repeated several epi- 
grams, very clever, but which are too severe 
to be given in these pages. The epigrams of 
Byron are certainly not equal to his other po- 
etry, they are merely clever, and such as any 
person of talent might have written, but who 
except him, in our cay, could have written 
Childe Harold? No one—for admitting that 
the same talent exists, (which I am by no 
means prepared to admit) the possessor must 
have experienced the seme destiny, te have 
brought it to the seme perfection, The re- 
verses that nature an’ circumstances entailed 
on Byron, served but to give a higher polish 
and a finer temper to hic gemus. Circumstances, 
in marring the perfectibility of the man, has 
perfected the poet, and this .must have been 
evident to all who approached him, though it 
had escaped his own observation. Had the 
choice been left him, | am quite sure, he would 
not have hesitated » moment in choosing be- 
tween the renown of the poet, and the happi- 
ness of the man, even af the ptice of happi- 
ness, as he lived much more in the future, than 
in the present, as do all persons of genius. As 
it was, he felt dissatisfied with his position, 
No. 1382.—3 Y 
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without feeling that it was the whetstone that 
sharpened his powers; for with all his affected 
philosophy, he was a philosopher but in theo- 
ry, and never reduced it to practice. One of 
the strangest anomalies in Byron, was the ex- 
quisite taste displayed in his descriptive poetry, 
and the total want of it that was so visible in 
his modes of life. Fine scenery seemed to 
produce little etfect on his feelings, though his 
descriptions are so glowing, and the elegan- 
cies and comforts of refined life he appeared 
to as little understand as value. This last did 
not arise from a contempt of them, as might 
be imagined, but from an ignorance of what 
constituted them; I have seen him apparently 
delighted with the luxurious inventions in fur- 
niture, equipages, plate, &c. common to all 
persons of a certain station or fortune, and yet 
after an inquiry as to their prices, an inquiry 
so seldom made by persons of his rank, shrink 
back alarmed at the thought of the expense, 
though there was nothing alarming in it, and 
congratulate himself that he had no such luxu- 
ries, or did not require them. I should say that 
a bad and vulgar taste predominated in all By- 
ron’s equipments, whether in dress or in furni- 
ture. I saw his bed at Genoa, when I passed 
through in 1826, and it certainly was the most 
udily vulgar thing I ever saw; the curtains 
in the worst taste, and the cornice having his 
family motto of “Crede Byron” surmounted by 
baronial coronets. His carriages and his live- 
ries were in the same bad taste, having an af- 
fectation of finery, but mesquin in the details, 
and tawdry in the ensemble ; and it was evi- 
dent that he piqued himself on them, by the 
complacency with which they were referred 
to. These trifles are touched upon, as being 
characteristic of the man, and would have been 
d by, as unworthy of notice, had he not 
shown that they occupied a considerable por- 
tion of his attention. He has even asked us 
if they were not rich and handsome, and then 
remarked that no wonder they were so, as they 
cost him a great deal of money. At such mo- 
ments it was difficult to remember that one 
was speaking to the author of Childe Harold. 
If the poet was often forgotten in the levities 
of the man, the next moment some original 
observation, cutting repartee, or fanciful simile, 
reminded one that he who could be ordinary in 
trifles, (the only points of assimilation between 
him and the common herd of men,) was only 
ordinary when he descended to their level ; 
but when once on subjects worthy his atten- 
tion, the great poet shone forth, and they who 
had felt self-complacency at noting the futili- 
ties that had lessened the distance between 
him and them, were forced to see the immea- 
surable space which separated them, when he 
allowed his genius to be seen. It is only By- 
ron’s pre-eminence as a poet, that can give in- 
terest to such details as the writer has entered 
into; if they are written without partiality, 
they are also given in no unfriendly spirit, but 
his defects are noted with the same feeling 
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with which an astronomer would remark the 
specks that are visible even in the brightest 
stars, and which having examined more mj. 
nutely than common observers, he wishes to 
give the advantages of his discoveries, though 
the specks he describes have not made him 
overlook the brightness of the luminaries the 
sullied, but could not gbscure. 7 

“You know ».of course, (said Byron, 
every-one does. I hope you don’t like him: 
water and oil are not more antipathetic than 
he and I are to each other; I admit that his 
abilities are great, they are of the very first 
order, but he has that which almost always ac. 
companies great talents, and generally proves 
a counterbalance to them. An overweening 
ambition, which renders him not over nice 
about the means, as long as he attains the end; 
and this facility will prevent his ever being a 
truly great man, though it may abridge his 
road to what is considered greatness—official 
dignity. You shal] see some verses in which 
I have not spared him, and yet I have only said 
what I believe to be strictly correct. Poets 
are said to succeed best in fiction, but this | 
deny; at least I always write best when truth 
inspires me, and my satires, which are founded 
on truth, have more spirit than all my other 
productions, for they were written con amore, 
My intimacy with the family (continued 
Byron) let me into many "s secrets, and 
they did not raise him in my estimation. 

“ One of the few persons in London, whose 
society served to correct my predisposition to 
misanthropy, was Lord Holland. There is 
more benignity, and a greater share of the 
milk of human kindness in his nature than in 
that of any man I know, always excepting 
Lord B——. Then there is such a charm in 
his manners, his mind is so highly cultivated, 
his conversation so agreeable, and his temper 
so equal and bland, that he never fails to send 
away his guests content with themselves and 
delighted with him. I never (continued By- 
ron) heard a difference of opinion about Lord 
Holland; and I am sure no one could know 
him without liking him. Lord Erskine, im 
talking to me of Lord Holland, observed, that 
it was his extreme good-nature alone that pre- 
vented his taking as high a political position 
as his talents entitled him to fill. This quality 
(continued Byron) will never prevent ——'s 
rising in the world; so that his talents will 
have a fair chance. 

“It is difficult (said Byron) when one de- 
tests an author, not to detest his works. There 
are some that I dislike so cordially, that I am 
aware of my incompetency to give an impar- 
tial opinion of their —— Southey, par 
example, is one of these. When travelling in 
Italy, he was reported to me as having circu 
lated some reports much to my disadvantage, 
and still more to that of two ladies of my ac 
quaintance; all of which, through the 
medium of some good-natured friends, were 
brought to my ears; and I have vowed e 
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vengeance against him, and all who uphold|of friendship. It is odd (continued Byron) that 
him; which vengeance has been poured forth, | people do not seem aware that the person who 
in phials of wrath, in the shape of epigrams| repeats to a friend an offensive observation, ut- 
and lampoons, some of which you shall see.|tered when he was absent, without any idea 
When any one attacks me, on the spur of the/that he was likely to hear it, is much more 
moment I sit down and write all the mechan-|blameable than the person who originally said 


ceté that comes into my head; and, as some of| j 


t; of course I except a friend who hears a 


these sallies have merit, they amuse me, and/| charge brought against one’s honour, and who 
are too good to be torn or burned, and so are|comes and openly states what he has heard, 
kept, and see the light long after the feeling) that it may be refuted: but this friends seldom 
that dictated them has subsided. All my ma-|do; for, as that Queen of Egotists, La Mar- 
lice evaporates in the effusions of my pen; but} quise du Deffand, truly observed — Ceux qu’on 
I dare say those that excite it would prefer} nomme amis sont ceux par qui on n’s pas a 


any other. mode of vengeance. 


At Pisa, a|craindre d’étre assassiné, mais qui laisseroient 


friend told me that Walter Savage Landor had | faire les assassins.’ Friends are like diamonds: 
declared he either would not, or could not,/all wish to possess them; but few can or will 


read my works. 


I asked my officious friend] pay their price; and there never was more 


if he was sure which it was that Landor said,} wisdom embodied in a phrase than in that which 
as the would not was not offensive, and the} says—‘ Defend me from my friends, and I will 


could not was highly so. After some reflec-| defend myself from my enemies. 


tion, he, of course en ami, chose the most dis- 


:99 


Talking of poetry, (Byron said) that “next 


able signification; and I marked down|to the affected simplicity of the Lake School, 
Landor in the tablet of memory as a person to/he disliked prettinesses, or what are called 
whom a coup-de-pat must be given in my forth-| flowers of poetry; they are only admissible in 


coming work, though he really is a man whose 


the poetry of ladies, (said he,) which should 


brilliant talents and profound erudition [ can-jalways have a sprinkling of dew-gemmed 
not help admiring as much as I respect his] leaves and flowers of rainbow hues, with tune- 


character, various proofs of the generosity,| ful birds and gorgeous butterflies.” 


Here he 


manliness, and independence of which has|laughed like a child, and added, “I suppose 
reached me; se you see I can render justice| you would never forgive me if I finished the 
(en petit comité) even to a man who says he] sentence, sweet emblems of fair woman’s looks 
could not read my works; this, at least, shows] and mind.” Having joined in the laugh, which 
some good feeling, if the petit vengeance of| was irresistible from the mock heroic air he 
attacking him in my work cannot be defended ;| assumed, I asked him how he could prove any 
but my attacking proves the truth of the ob-| resemblance between tuneful birds, gorgeous 
servation made by a French writer,—that we|-butterflies, and woman’s face or mind. He 
don’t like people for. the merit we discover in| immediately replied, “have I not printed a 


them, but for that which they find in us.” 
When Byron was one day abusing 





certain line, in which I say, the music breath- 
most| ing from her face, and do not all, even philo- 


vehemently, we accused him of undue seve-| sophers, assert, that there is harmony in beauty, 
rity; and he replied, he was only deterred| nay, that there is no beauty without it? Now 
from treating him much more severely by the|tuneful birds are musical; ergo, that simile 
fear of being indicted under the Act of Cru-| holds good as far as the frce, and the butterfly 


elty to Animals! 


“fam quite sure (said Byron) that many of] wandering. 


must stand for the mind, brilliant, light, and 


I say nothing of its being the 


our worst actions and our worst thoughts are| emblem of the soul, because I have not quite 


caused by friends. 


An enemy can never do| made up my mind, that women have souls; 


as much injury, or cause as much pain: if he] but, in short, flowers and all that is fragile and 


speaks ill of one, it is set down as an exagge-| beantiful must remind one of women. 


So do 


ration of malice, and therefore does little harm, | not be offended with my comparison. 


and he has no opportunity of telling one any 


“But to return to the subject, (continued 


of the disagreeable things that are said in one’s| Byron) you do not, cannot like what are called 
absence; but a friend has such an amiable} flowers in poetry. I try to avoid them as much 
candour in admitting the faults Jeast known, | as possible in mine, and I hope you think that 


and often unsuspected, and of denying or de-|[ 


have succeeded.” I answered that he had 


fending with acharnement those that can nei-|given oaks to Parnassus instead of flowers, 


ther be denied nor defended, that he is sure to] a 
do one mischief. 
bound to retail and detail every disagreeable 


nd while «isclaiming the compliment it seem- 


Then he thinks himself] ed to gratify him. 


“A successful work (said Byron) makes a 


remark or story he hears, and generally under] man a wretch for life: it engenders in him a 
the injunction of secrecy; so that one 1s tor-| thirst for notoriety and praise, that precludes 
mented without the power of bringing the] the possibility of repose; this spurs him on to 
slanderer to account, unless by a breach of|attempt others, which are always. expected to 


confidence, 


I am always tempted to exclaim.| be superior to the first; hence arise disappoint- 


with Socrates, ‘My friends! there are no| ment, as expectation being too much excited is 
friends!’ when [ hear and see the advantages] rarely gratified, and in the present day, one 
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failure is placed asa counterbalance to fifty suc- 
cessful efforts. Voltaire was right (continued 
Byron) when he said that the fate of a literary 
man resembled that of the flying fish ; if he dives 
in the water the fish devour him, and if he rises 
in the air he is attacked by the birds. Voltaire 
(continued Byron) had personal exp: ¢.ence of 
the persecution a successful author must un- 
dergo; but malgré all this, he continued to keep 
alive the sensation he had excited in the lite- 
rary world, and while at Ferney, thought only 
of astonishing Paris. Montesquieu has said 
‘that moins on pense plus on parle.’ Voltaire 
was a proof, indeed I have known many (said 
Byron), of the falseness of this observation, for 
who ever wrote or talked as mucl. as Voltaire ! 
But Mentesquieu, when he wrote his remark, 
thought not of literary men; he was thinking 
of the bavurds of society, who certainly think 
less and talk more than all others. I was once 
very much amused (said Byron) by overhear- 
ing the conversation of two country ladies, in 
company with a celebrated author, who hap- 
pened to be that evening very tacilurn: one 
remarked to the other, how strange it was that 
a person reckoned so clever, should be so silent; 
and the other answered, Oh! he has nothing 
left to say, he has sold all his thoughts to his 
publishers. This you will allow was a philo- 
sophical way of explaining the silence of an 
author. 

“ One of the things that most annoyed me in 
London (said Byron) was the being continually 
asked to give my opinion on the works of con- 
temporaries. 1 got out of the difficulty as well 
as I could, by some equivocal answer that might 
be taken in two ways; but even this prudence 
did not save me, and I have been accused of 
envy and jealousy of authors, of whose works, 
God knows, I was far from being envious. [| 
have also been suspected of jealousy towards 
ancient as well as modern writers; but Pope, 
whose poems I really envy, and whose works I 
admire, perhaps more than any living or dead 
English writer, they have never found out that 
I was jealous of, nay, probably, as I always 
praise him, they suppose I do not seriously ad- 
mire him, as insincerity on all points is univer- 
sally attributed to me. 

“T have often thought of writing .a book to 
be filled with all the charges brought agzinst 
me in England (said Byron ;) it would make an 
interesting folio, with my notes, and might serve 
posterity as a proof of the charity, good-nature, 
and candour of Christian England in the nine- 
teenth century. Our laws are bound to think 
a man innocent until he is proved to be guilty ; 
but our English society condemn him befure 
trial, which is a summary proceeding that saves 
trouble. 

“ However, I must say, (continued Byron,) 
that it is only those to whom any superiority is 
accorded that are prejyudged. or treated with 
undue severity in London, for mediocrity meets 
with the utmost indulrence, on the principle of 
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drous kind” The moment my wife left me, | 
was assailed by all the falsehoods that malice 
could invent or slander publish; how 
wives have since left their husbands, and hus 
bands their wives, without either of the parties 
being blackened by defamation, the 
having the sense to perceive that a husband and 
wife’s living together or separate can only con. 
cern the parties, or their immediate families: 
but in my case, no sooner did Lady Byron take 
herself off than my character went off, or rather 
was carried off, not by force of arms, but by 
force of tongues and pens too; and there was 
no crime too dark to be attributed to me by the 
moral English, to account for so very common 
an occurrence as a separation in high life, | 
was thought a devil, because Lady Byron was 
allowed to be an angel; and that it formed a 
pretty antithesis, mais hélas ! there are neither 
angels nor devils on earth, though some of one’s 
acquaintance might tempt one into the belief 
of the existence of the latter. After twenty, 
it is difficult to believe in that of the former, 
though the first and last object of one’s affee- 
tion have some of its attributes. Imagination 
(said Byron) resembles hope—when unclouded, 
it gilds all that it touches with its own bright 
hue ; mine makes me see beauty wherever youth 
and health have impressed their stamp; and 
after all I am not very far from the goddess, 
when I am with her handmaids, for such they 
certainly are. Sentimentalists may despise 
‘buxom health, with rosy hue,’ which has 
something dairy-maid like, I confess, in the 
sound, (continued he)—for buxom, howeyer one 
may like the reality, is not euphonious, but! 
have the association of plumpness, rosy hue, 
good spirits, and good humour, all brought be 
fore me in the homely phrase; and all these 
united give me a better idea of beauty than 
lanky languor, sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought, and bad health, and bad humour, 
which are synonymous, making to-morrow 
cheerless as to-day. Then see some of our fine 
ladies, whose nerves are more active than their 
brains, who talk sentiment, and ask you to‘ad- 
minister toa mind diseased, and pluck from the 
memory a rooted sorrow,’ when it is the body 
that is diseased, and the rooted sorrow is some 
chronic malady; these, I own (continued By- 
ron,) alarm me, and a delicate woman, however 
prettily it may sound, harrows up my feelings 
with a host of shadowy ills tocome, of vapours, 
hysterics, nerves, megrims, intermitting fevers, 
and all the ills that wait upon poor weak wo 
men, who, when sickly, are generally weak in 
more senses than one. ‘The best dower & Wo 
man can bring is health and good humour; the 
latter, whatever we may say of the triumphs 
of mind, depends on the former, as, according 
to the old poem— 


‘Temper ever waits on health, 
, 
As luxury depends on wealth. 


But mind (said Byron) when I object to delir 





sympathy, ‘a fellow-feeling makes them wou- 





cate women, that is to say, to women of delicate 
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, alias sickly, I don’t mean to say that I 
—_ < fat ion a la Rubens, whose 
minds must be impenetrable, from the mass of 


like coarse, 


matter in which they are incased. No! I like 
an active and healthy mind, in anvactive and 
healthy person, each extending its \beneficial 
influence over the other, and maintaining their 

uilibrium, the body illumined by the light 
within, but that light not let out by any ‘ chinks 
made by time;’ in short, like, as who does not, 
(continued Byron,) a handsome healthy woman, 
with an intelligent and intelligible mind, who 
can do something more than what is said a 


French woman can only do, habille, babille, and|_ 


dishabille, who is not obliged to have recourse 
to dress, shopping and visits, to get through a 
day, and soirées, operas, and flirting to pass an 
evening. You see, I am moderate in my de- 
sires; I only wish for perfection. 

« There was a time (said Byron) when fame 
appeared the most desirable of all acquisitions 
tome; it was my ‘being’s end and aim,’ but 
now—how worthless does it appear. Alas! 
how true are the lines— , 


‘La Nominanza € color d’erba, 
Che viene e va; e quei la discolora 
Per cui vien fuori della terra acerba.’ 


And dearly is fame .bought, as all have found 
who have acquired even a small portion of it,— 


‘Che seggendo in piuma 
In Fama non si vien, ne sotto coltre.’ 


No! with sleepless nights, excited nerves, and 
morbid feelings, is fame purchased, and envy, 
hatred; and jealousy follow the luckless pos- 
sessor. 
*O ciechi, il tanto affaticar, che giova ? 
Tutti tornate alla gran madre antica, 
E-il vostro nome appena si ritrova.’ 


Nay, how often has a tomb been denied to 
those whose names have immortalized their 
country, or else granted when shame compelled 
the tardy justice. Yet, after all, fame is but 
like all other pursuits, ending in disappoint- 
ment—its worthlessness only discovered when 
attained, and 


‘Senza la qual chi sua vita consuma 
Cotal vestigio in terra di se lascia 
Qual fummo in aere, ed in acqua la schiuma.’ 


“People complain of the brevity of life, (said 
Byron,) should they not rather complain of its 
length, as its eb ep: cease long before the 

way-house of life is passed, unless one has 
the luck to die young, ere the illusions that 
render existence supportable have faded away, 
and are replaced by experience, that.dull mon- 
itress, that ever comes too late? While youth 


steers the bak of life, and passion impels her 
on, experience keeps aloof; but when youth 
and passion are fled, and that we no longer re- 
wei a she comes to reproach us with 

disgust us with the present, and to 
alarm us with the future. : 
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would purchase it at sucha price to be happy 
we must forget the past, and think not of the 
future, and who that has a soul, or mind, can 
do this? No one (continued Byron), and this 
proves, that those who have either, know no 
happiness on this earth. Memory precludes 
happiness, whatever Rogers may say or write 
to the contrary, for it borrows from the past, to 
imbitter the present, bringing back to us all the 
grief that has most wounded, or the happiness 
that has most charmed us; the first leaving its 
sting, and of the second,— 
* Nessun maggior dolore, 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice, 

Nulla miseria.’ 

Let us look back (continued Byron) to those 
days of grief, the recollection of which now 
pains us, and we shall find that time has only 
cicatrized, but not effaced the scars; and if we 
reflect on the happiness, that seen through the 
vista of the past seems now so bright, memory 
will tell us that, at the actual time referred to, 
we were far from thinking so highly of it, nay, 
that at that very period, we were obliged to 
draw drafts on the future, to support the then 
present, though now, that epoch, tinged by the 
rays of memory, seems so brilliant, and renders 
the present more sombre by contrast. Weare 
so constituted (said Byron) that we know not 
the value of our possessions until we have lost 
them. Let us think of the friends that death 
has snatched from us, whose loss has left ach- 
ing voids in the heart never again to be filled 
up; and memory will tell us that we prized not 
their presence, while we were blessed with it, 
though, could the grave give them back, now 
that we had learnt to estimate their value, all 
else could be borne, and we believe (because 
it is impossible) that happiness might once 
more be ours. Weshould live with our friends, 
(said Byron,) not as the worldly-minded phi- 
losopher says, as though they may one day be- 
come our enemies, but as though we may one 
day lose them; and this maxim, strictly fol- 
lowed, will not only render our lives happier 
while together, but will save the survivors from 
those bitter pangs that memory conjures up, of 
slights and unkindnesses offered to those we 
have lost, when too late for atonement, and 
arms remorse with double force because it is 
too late.” It was in such conversations that 
Byron was seen in his natural character; the 
feeling, the tenderness of his nature shone forth 
at such moments, and his natural character, 
like the diamond when breathed upon, though 
dimmed for a time, soon recovered its purity, 
and showed its original lustre, perhaps the more 
for having been for a moment obscured. 


—_—_——- 


Electricity in Ireland.—The Belfast Northern 
Whig states, that a gentleman of Belfast had just 
put out his bed-room candle on Sunday evening, 
when a thunder-clap bursted over the house, and 
re-lighted it again. There was also a blue fame 





“We buy wisdom with happiness, and who 


playing about the chamber! 
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From the Monthly Review. 
“SUNDAY AT SEA. 


BY DR. TURNER, 


When on his voyage to Calcutta, on his appoint- 


ment to that Bishopric. 


*“ Bounding along the obedient surges, 

Cheerly on her onward way, 

Her course the gallant vessel urges 
Across the stormy gulf, Biscay ! 

In the sun the bright waves glisten, 
Rising slow with measured swell, 

Hark ! what sounds unwonted !—Listen, 
Listen ! ’tis the Sabbath bell. 


“ Hush’d the tempest’s wild commotion, 

Winds and waves have ceased their war, 

O’er the wide and sullen ocean 
That shrill sound is heard afar. 

And comes it as a note of gladness 
To thy tried spirit? wanderer, tell: 

Or rather doth thy heart’s deep sadness 
Wake at that simple Sabbath bell ? 


“Tt — of ties which duties sever, 
f hearts so fondly knit to thee; 


Kind hands, kind looks, which, wanderer, never, 


Thine hand shall grasp, thine eye shall see, 
It speaks of home, and all its pleasures ; 

Of scenes where memory loves to dwell ; 
And bids thee count thy heart’s best treasures : 

Far, far away, that Sabbath bell. 


* Listen again; thy wounded spirit 

Shall soar from earth, and seek above 

That kingdom which the bless’d inherit, 
The mansion of eternal love. 

Earth and its lowly cares forsaking, 
(Pursued too keenly, loved too well), 

To faith and hope thy soul awaking, 
Thou hearest with joy the Sabbath bell.” 


— 


From the Atheneum. 
CHRISTIAN NAMES OF WOMEN. 
(To Evrra S—.) 


In Christian world Many the garland wears ! 
Resecca sweetens on a Hebrew’s ear ; 
Quakers for pure Priscrtxa are more clear; 
And the light Gaul by Amorous Nrvow swears. 
Among the lesser lights how Lucy shines! 
What air of fragrance Rosamonn throws round! 
How like a hymn doth sweet Cecrx1a sound! 
4 Manrraas, and of Anrearns, few lines 

ave 


Should homely Joaw be fashioned. But can 

You Bansana resist, or Mantan? 

And is not Crane for love excuse enough ? 

Yet, by my faith in numbers, I 

These all, than Saxon Epirus, please me less. 
C. Lams. 





Sunday at Sea—Christian Names of Women, &c. 


’d in verse. Of coarsest household stuff 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


CALAMITIES OF LIVING MEN op 
GENIUS. 


Up to the present hour, men of gemus seem 
equally obnoxious to calamity, as when Se 
pined in a prison, Otway starved, and Chatter. 
ton committed suicide. The fatal heir-loom 
still exists, and attends the inheritance, Fright. 
ful misfortunes have darkened the career, how. 
ever splendid in appearance, of many popular 
and gifted writers. Genius is naturally sengi. 
tive—morbidly so in many cases. How map 
men of splendid talents are there at this mo. 
ment, in this very city, pining away their exis 
tence in obscurity, for want of that fosteri 
care that others more fortunate, though les 
worthy, have enjoyed. The vulgar victim of 
bodily affliction exposes his leprosy to the mul- 
titude, and solicits charity :—the more exalted 
martyr suffers and expires under calamities he 
is too proud to reveal. 

Brooks was a man of a very benevolent dis 
positiqn, and considerable powers of mind. He 
had written some good verses; and, what was 
more to the purpose, had brought out some good 
saleable books, which gained him more than 
fame—it gave him the ear of the publishers; 
and with this followed, of course, a comfortable 
income. Brooks was no starving poet. He 
had a comfortable house, well furnished. He 
had, moreover, a clever and amiable wife, and 
always a guinea for a needy friend. 

One day, while sauntering down Oxford 
Street, he accidentally met with a fellow 
climber of Parnassus, but in very different cir- 
cumstances to himself. Poor Spencer's coat 
was absolutely threadbare ;—his hat, had he 
worn it six months by the sea side, could not 
have betrayed greater symptoms of atmospheri- 
cal influence. In fact, he was the beau ideal 
of a poet—there was no mistaking him. 
“ Well, Spencer, my dear fellow,” said his 
warm-hearted friend, extending his hand, “I 
have not seen you for some time—how are 
you going on?” 
“ «Oh, miserably, sir—miserably. It's a 
wretched world. I am bowed down by neces 
sity—obliged to forego what my mind tells me 
I am capable of, to furnish myself with the mere 
means of existence. What I have already 
done—books which the world has been pleased 
with, are, in my mind, but mere gaudy butter- 
flies—they will die with the season. If I had 
but the means to finish a great work which I 
contemplate—but that is folly—thst cannot be 
my fortune.” 

“But surely,” said Brooks, “surely some 
means could be devised.” ; F 
“ None,” cried the other, ene y: “I 
have no resource but in my ink- e—and I 
cannot starve. Ah! how I envy those of bet- 
ter fortune! Were I in affluence, then would 
I go on triumphantly—hewing colossal groups 
out of the living rock—not as I am now, carv- 





ing cherry-stones—toiling at trifles I despise. 
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iend,” added he, ina subdued voice, “I 
” bis of the world—sick at heart—and care 
j remain in it.” 
~ was moved :—he could not bet com- 

his own good fortune with that of the 
destitute being who stood before him, and his 
heart yearned to his distresses with the kindly 
feelings of a brother and a man. 

“Stay,” said he: for the poor heart-broken 

t had already left him. “Stay—I am an 
author, like yourself, and live by my pen; but 
am fortunately better placed in society, though 
with much less genius, If it is in my power 
to prevent it, you shall not be cast upon the 
waters. Come to my house—be with me for 
half a year, and execute your great work. I 
have a room, where you shall sleep and 
work. You shall fare as I do; and you can use 

our time to the best advantage.” 

“ My dear Brooks !”” exclaimed the astonish- 
ed poet, “you overwhelm me. I know not 

w'— 
ay truce with feeling, Spencer,” said his 
warm-hearted friend. “The invitation is free- 
ly given—every thing will be very pleasant. 

e to-morrow.” 

We will over the poet’s extasies, and 
the expressions of his gratitude; but, on the 
next morning, we find him seated comfortably 
at the breakfast-table of his friend, and treated 
with all kindness and consideration by Mrs, 
Brooks. It would be tedious to dwell on his 
lengthened visit: suffice it to say, that every 
thing was made as pleasant for him as his 
friendly host had intimated. After breakfast, 
he regularly retired to his work at the poem 
which he expected was to make his fame. 
The anticipations of his friend were scarcely 
less sanguine than his own; time flowed on ; 
and from the hours he laboured, much was 
augured of the progress of hiswork. Feelings 
of delicacy, on the part of Brooks, forbade any 
other than casual inquiry; for, like a jealous 
artist, the poet seemed unwilling that his work 
should suffer from criticism in detail. He was 
determined to astonish his friend with the full 
blaze of his genius. He was right. If ever 

would produce an effect, never endanger 
it by partial exhibitions. 

In the mean time, Spencer dined regularly 
with his friend en famille, or with an occasional 
party, as it might happen. Sometimes, after 
dinner, he strolled out for exercise—visited his 
acquaintance—lounged at the theatres—or re- 
turned to his room after coffee ;—in short, he 
was quite confiding and comfortable. His 
work was ing rapidly, but the contents 
of his a were still secret. 

“ Well,” would say sometimes, “ how 
do you get on, my boy?” 

“ Gloriously !” was the reply, 

Six months had now nearly elapsed—the 
finishing was only wanting to the work. He 
Was revising it carefully, previously to sub- 
mitting it for Brooks’s approbation ; who, as it 
drew near completion, became more than 
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usually anxious. His wife likewise partook 
of his feelings: for so jealously had Spencer 
kept his secret, that neither the subject of his 
book, nor even the title, had escaped him, 

One day they had waited some time for 
Spencer at dinner. He was usually punctual, 
and Mrs. Brooks rather remarked it; but her 
husband thinking he had finished the work, 
and might bring the manuscript down with 
him, would not let him be disturbed. An 
hour passed, but Spencer came not; so Mrs. 
Brooks becoming impatient, rung for the ser- 
vant. 

“Have you informed Mr. Spencer that din- 
ner has béen waiting ?” 

“O yes, ma’am—lI called him—but I sup- 
pose he has fallen off to sleep again.” 

_“To sleep again!—What does the fool 
mean?” said Brooks impatiently. 

“T mean nothing more than the truth, sir; 
and I did not know that it was any secret,” 
said the girl, pettishly. 

“Well, what is it, girl—what is it?” said 
Brooks, gathering anger with every word. 

“ Why, sir, I dare say, Mr. Spencer is in 
bed and asleep, as he is every day of his life, 
from breakfast till dinner!” 

Brooks looked at his wife aghast, and she re- 
turned his astonished stare. But there must 
be some mistake; the fact, as represented, was 
incredible. Brooks rushed up stairs—entered 
Spencer’s room without ceremony—and beheld 
his worst fears confirmed. There lay the poet, 
snugly coiled up among the bed-clothes—no 
wreath of laurel about his brows, but his head 
encased in a woollen night-cap. lle was 
wrapped in visions indeed—but they were 
drowsy ones. Brooks cast his eyes about the 
room, anxious to catch some token of toil—none 
—not a line—not a scrap—not even an ink 
blot on the floor! 

The noise made by Brooks on entering, 
awoke the bard. He opened his dreamy eyes 
only to encounter those of his incensed and dis- 
appointed friend. Explanation there was none 
—apology was useless. It is needless to say 
further. The man of genius returned once 
more to his garret, to complain bitterly of the 
world, and of Brooks in particular. 

A good moral may be found to the above 
anecdote, in the story of a certain swindling 
wag, who loved to live at the expense of any 
body, rather than his own industry; and in 
pursuance of such —— made his way to 
the court of an eastern king. “Please your 
majesty,” said he, “I have one of the greatest 
wonders of the world. It is an ass that I have 
nearly taught to speak; but I lack the means 
to finish. If you would benevolently support 
me for twelve months, the ass would make my 
fortune.” 

“ But,” inquired the sultan, “what security 
shall I have of your performing your con- 
tract ?” 

“Oh, any security your highness pleases,” 





returned the teacher of asses. 
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“Well, if you will stake your life in the 
performance of your contract, it shall beas you 
wish.” 

“Gladly !” returned the fearless speculator ; 
and he was forthwith assigned apartments and 
attendants. 

About six months passed very pleasantly, 
when he was visited by one of his former 
friends, who found him living on the best, and 
riding on his ass, to give him a lesson. , 

« Why, what foolery is this ?” said his friend. 
“ You have staked your life on an inrpossibility ; 
and for one poor twelve month’s food, you will 
forfeit your existence.” 

“Tut, man!” said the other; “ that’s by no 
means certain. I ave many chances.”— 

“1 see none.” 

“Then you are & fool. Why, before twelve 
months, the city may be burnt about our ears 
—the plague may take off half its inhabitants 
—or, perhaps THE ASS MAY DIE!” 

So thought Jones, as he calculated his chan- 
ces beneath the bedclothes—* Tue ass May 
pig!” 

Now for case two.—Calamity the second.— 
Jenkins, a young bard of considerable fame, 
was always feelingly alive to the infirmities of 
young publishers. A very good-natured book- 
seller at the West End of the Town, had 
scarcely got his shutters taken down on his 
“ opening day,” when Jenkins paid hima visit, 
bearing a huge rol! of what seemed to be manu- 

script, but which in fact was mere dummy un- 
der his arm. This he stated was all but 
finished; it would assuredly eclipse the most 
pular of his previous productions, and upon 


a mark of esteem, he ventured 
end of the room upon some room b. caine 
a sidelong glance into the box, beheld to h 
infinite dismay the distressed poet, seated with 
= jovial re vente table covered 
with long-nec. ttles of e 
— ! . we 
he effect was that of an appariti 
him; for in every one of these’ engeealen 
monsters, he beheld the ghost of his cheque! 
The man of business has often since been 
known to declare that sensations of the most 
peculiar description are created in him at the 
sight of a poet; and at the bare mention of g 
distressed man of genius, he incontinently but- 
tons up his breeches pockets. 

But now for the crowning calamity to this 
garland of cypress! Another gentleman, an 
attic wit, and likewise a man of genius, 
unfortunate—a man who has unhappily ex. 
perienced those vicissitudes attendant on the 
life of one whose mind is the “source from 
which his wealth is drawn,” has nevertheless, 
occasionally continued to employ his wit tg 
some pu . He is a dramatist of no little 
fame ; and the sentiments embodied ina 
of his writing cannot be surpassed in elevation 
and purity. They do honour to the head and 
heart of “ genius.”—Churchill’s character will 
however, be better understood by the relation of 
one of the many interesting passages of his life, 
He was in the habit of making frequent trips 
to Paris for the purpose of watching the pro- 
gress ot the Frenchdrama. His pleasing man- 
ners and reputed talent gained him an admis. 
sion into excellent society there, and if the 


is honour, Mr. So-and-eo (the victim) should|common place ideas of finance had not inter- 


bring it out—should secure the valuable publi- 


vened he would certainly have determined on 


cation of’ it, on his own terms, by the mere|an abode in the Parisian capital. One day, 


momentary advance of ten or twenty pounds 
for which Jenkins was just then unexpectedly 


when at dinner with a large party, a lady com- 
plained bitterly of the dishonesty of tradesmen 


pushed. He hated applying to friends on these | and of jewellers particularly—numerous anec- 
occasions—he would rather at any time go to|dotes were instantly related of gold alloyed, 
work like a man of business, and instead of an | diamonds changed, and pearls divided, by this 
unpleasant amicitial loan, obtain a commercial} most rapacious class.’ The lady further re- 
advance. Mr. So-and-so must know that his|marked, that she was the more concerned at 
books sold—(this was true by the bye) and he|this notorious breach of faith ip the fraternity, 
would doubtless see the prospective benefit of}as she had a very valuable set of cameos sent 
publishing his very best. her from Italy, but dared not entrust them into 
Poor Mr. So-and-so bit ; and Jenkins depart-|the hands of any tradesman to set. 


ed with his roll and a checque for 202. About 


“My dear madam,” said Churchill in his 


half-past eight the next evening, So-and-so had|most insinuating tone; for the lady was a 
occasion to step into a coffee-house near Char-| beauty, and the bard was kindness and amia- 
ing Cross. ‘The moment he entered, his ears| bility itself{—* Iam delighted, my dear madam,” 
were convulsed by uproarious bursts of merri-| said he, “that it is in my power to relieve you 
ment proceeding from a party of gentlemen in| from this difficulty—I have lately taken under 
a snug box at the upper end of the room. The|my protection a young artist, who promises to 
next moment a voice which he fancied he had|be really wonderful. In the setting of the 
heard before, insisted on “ silence for a toast.” | higher description of jewellery—he really gives 
To his utter amazement the publisher’s health |a beauty to gems beyond their value ; and as to 
was drunk with nine times nine, why or where- | his probity.’ 


fore he could not conceive. The rattle of the 


“Oh! Mr. Churchill, you delight me;” re- 


glasses had subsided before our friend, the|turned the fair owner of the cameos, “You 
publisher, recovered from his surprise. At last | will so much oblige me by making an roma 
curiosity overcame politeness, and wishing to] ment with your protegé—I will send him 





know to whom his gratitude was due for such |cameos immediately with instructions.” 
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“ He will come to me in the morning,” ob- 
served the bard, “as I have a trifling commis- 
sion for him, and if you send them to my rooms, 
1 will take care he shall attend to them.” 
Many thanks on the part of the lady, and pro- 
testations of delight at serving her, on the part 
of Churchill, followed; and after dinner the 
Jady’s brother with great consideration for the 
young tradesman, begged Mr. Churchill to give 
the young man some 200. in advance—as gold 
for setting, he knew was expensive, and the 
work was to be done in the most costly man- 
ner.—Some time elapsed, and the lady waited 
patiently to see her cameos ; but they were not 
finished. ‘Cameos take a long time setting,” 
Mr. Churchill observed. 

A longer time crept on, and the lady was 
dying with impatience to see her darling trea- 
sura,—still the artist was most provokingly 
dilatory. At length the lady began to labour 
under considerable annoyance, in which many 
of her friends participated. “It’s quite cruel!” 
she said.—“It is very strange!” echoed her 
friends. At last somebody hinted one morn- 
ing, that Mr. Churchill had been at the Dili- 

ence office to take his place for Calais on the 
following day. This piece of intelligence on 
being confirmed pretty nearly sent the poor 
lady into fits; but her brother—God forgive 
him!—began to suspect Mr. Churchill had 
been imposed on by the artist, and that his 
sister’s cameos had vanished by some process 
equally efficacious as that which melted Cleo- 
patra’s pearl. No time was to be lost—he 
went straightway to Churchill’s apartments, 
and just caught him in the nick of time. 

Now, whether any think like confusion was 
exhibited by Mr. Churchill, at this meeting, 
does not appear; but it is quite certain, that 
the brother's suspicion of the artist took an- 
other direction. 

“ But, my dear sir,” exclaimed Churchill, 
after mach preliminary conversation, “ I really 
don’t know where the rascal lives.” 

“ What, sir! entrust such valuable property 
to a stranger—an unknown! Come, come, 
Mr. Churchi!l, I am a man of the world. You 
have, perhaps, been to the rouge et noir tables. 
Ican understand—now tell me where I can 
redeem those baubles for the poor girl, and I 
pledge my honour to keep your secret.” 

Churchill hesitated ; but after many assur- 
ances of secrecy from the brother, he took his 
visitor by the hand, and said “I don’t deserve 
this generous treatment. It indeed makes me 
hate myself, Your gentlemanly hints are not 
unfounded. A debt of honour has, indeed, 
compelled me to pawn the cameos. But, as | 
live, at the earliest opportunity, my dear sir”— 

“y think nothing of the money—you are 
welcome to it,” interrupted the generous bro- 
ther. “Give me the documents, and I will 
redeem the cameos,” 
an - — kind, benevolent friend !” cried Church- 

» With emotion; “how. deepl 
this calamity of mine !” sicher is: 





“ Well, well, I understand. Give me what 
I ask,” said the other, extending his hand, 
“and nothing more shall be said about it.” 

“Thank you:—you're very obliging— 
but” — 

“ But what?” 

“ VE SOLD THE TICKETS !” 


From the Monthly Magazine 
THE FRENCH CONVULSIVES. 
WITH A SPECIMEN. 


Tue popularity of those French writers who 
form what has been termed the Convulsive 
School of Romance, shows that the public mind 
of France is affected with a morbid craving for 
the contemplation of physical horrors. The old 
Revolution gave birth to the school of Davide, 
whose proffered civilities the merciful and ten- 
der-hearted Flaxman repelled with disgust,— 
the painter having filled his portfolio with 
sketches made during the dying agonies of 
those whom he had aided in condemning. To 
the three days of July 1830 may be attributed 
the production of numerous French works, re- 
cently published, which display, most daringly, 
the convulsions of human agony, the poverty, 
degradation, and criminal propensities of ‘he 
lower classes. Conscious that a familiarity 
with the terrible in fact has rendered the gene- 
rality of the French reading public callous to 
all ordinary condiments, the authorsin question, 
rouse, excite, and gratify it by the strongest 
stimulants which art can supply. ‘They depict 
scenes of violence and atrocity, of crime and 
bloodshed, with their adjuncts, horror and des- 
pair, and misery of the deepest shade. The 
dismal Morgue, the hospital, the prison, and 
the scaffold, all are depicted with painful force 
and accuracy. Their delight is to dwell upon 
the dark side of humanity, to exhibit the le- 
prosy of the heart as equalling, if not surpass- 
ing that of the body in hideousness. It would 
seem as if they had pared their pens with a 
scalpel, and had mingled blood with their ink. 

Such is the school which ranks Jules Janin 
among its disciples. His first performance, the 
Dead Ass and Guillotined Woman is a singular 
little work, and, on its appearance, gave rise to 
much speculation in the literary circles at Paris, 
It was generally imagined—and the jocular al- 
Insions of the work itself abundantly counte- 
nanced the conjecture—that it was merely 
meant asa burlesque on Victor Hugo's Dernier 
Jour d’une Condamnée, and an attempt to beat 
that author at his own weapons, while the deep 
earnestness and con amore style of the execu- 
tion seemed to identify it with the author's per- 
sonal feelings and to stamp it with his own 
image. His next work, La Confession, was an 
additional confirmation of the latter opinion, 
and decided his adherence to the Convulsives, 
L’Ane mort et la Femme Guillotinée isa little 
work of great power, emulating the simplicity 
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of plot and poverty of incident of the Greek 
drama, and depending for its effect on the no- 
velty of its manner, and the skill and power of 
the author in the management of his materials. 
It is understood to have literally fulfilled the 
prediction hazarded by him in his preface ;— 
“that it was such a book asthe reader would, 
twenty times, throw down in disgust, and feel 
himself compelled, as if by a spell, to take up 
again.” Itcontainsa forcible sketch of a young 
easant girl’s career. Of the scene in which 
Re introduces his heroine, in all the freshness 
and vivacity of untainted youth and beauty: 
the following is a hasty translation :— 

*“ T was on the road to Vauvres, filled with 
the happiness of existence, of breathing, of 
feeling a pure and warm air circulate around 
me,—admiring like a child the slightest flower 
that bloomed, and remaining whole quarters of 
hours to watch the picturesque wind-mil!s turn 
round with magisterial gravity. Ona sudden, 
precisely at the corner of that road, so ill kept, 
so narrow, so stony, and yet so much loved, 
which leads to the tavern of the Bon Lapin, I 
beheld a young girl on an ass which was run- 
ning away. Oh the ravishing sight! It will 
be before my eyes to the end of my existence. 
The young creature was rosy, animated, rather 
full grown, with a neck of surpassing beauty. 
In her terror she had lost her straw bonnet, 
and she cried out in a sweet voice, ‘ stop!"— 
But the luckless ass continued at full speed, 
and I allowed him to do so. I liked that aerial 
motion, the animated fear, the danger which 
surrounded her—a girl in the hands of chance, 
and that chance at my controul. She cried out 
—nobody was there but myself and my dog. 

“ The ass stopped suddenly—the young girl 
fell—I uttered an exclamation and caught her 
in my arms. The ass galloped off through the 
fields. Scarcely had I hold of her, gazing on 
her as on a prize that belonged to me, when 
she raised herself with a brisk motion and set 
off in pursuit of her palfrey, exclaiming, ‘ Char- 
lot! Charlot!’ My dog continued running 
—— and Charlot was at his utmost 


“ My first care was to pick up the bonnet; 
it was a common straw bonnet, with a faded 
riband, a vile blue flower, and yet there was 
something about it which revealed a guod and 
kind hearted disposition in its owner; she was 
now at a distance. 

“ Rouston, my dog, at length brought Charlot 
back to me. I mounted upon the saddle with 
the straw bonnet on my head, and entering a 
little wood I proceeded slowly along. 

“The young girl continued to exclaim— 
‘Charlot! Charlot!’ She was at the skirts of 
the wood more rosy than before, sobbing with 
uneasiness ; and when at length she again be- 
held her Charlot, she sprang forward and threw 
herself upon his neck, embraced him, and called 
him by a thousand dear appellations. ‘Here 


you are, Charlot,’ said she to him--*nd she 
embraced him. 
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while I, still posted in the same plac emained 
unnoticed, and while seated ai wale his 
back, I would have given my life for one of 
those fresh kisses thus lavished upon 
Charlot absorbed all her thoughts, 

“ At last she raised her head,—‘ Ah! 
my bonnet,’ said she, with delight; then she 
gazed at me with her large black eyes, andgh 
serving that I was seated upon Charlot, she sat 
down in front of me and the donkey. Shere. 
stored order to her hair, wiped her brow, re 
placed her bonnet on her head, heaved a heavy 
sigh of fatigue, and rose as if to say to me, 
‘Get out of that.’ She seemed determined not 
to leave me her Charlot a moment longer, | 
dismounted, she sprang to her saddle, and away 
bounded Charlot. 

“ Never had I seen a girl more bewitching, 
more blooming, more fresh! But for me, nota 
word, not a look. I was all admiration, but 
I had not a word to say to her. What could] 
have said? Charlot and her hat had engrossed 
her whole attention. And again, I am not one 
of those sceptics, devoid of all morality, who 
lay it down that there is but one way of feeling 
an interest in a woman. I have a thousand 
very innocent ways. You tell me of taking 
their hand; now I ask you, was it not happiness 
ineffable to have seen her run, sit down, get 
up, to have heard her call Charlot, to have co 
vered my head with her straw bonnet, to have 
passed beneath my chin the riband which had 
touched hers, to have been leaning over her 
while she embraced Charlot. 

“ The young girl and Charlot were ever re- 
curring to my heart. The graces of the one, 
lively, elegant, healthy, light; the beauty of 
the other, spirited, well-proportioned, hardy, 
active; those handsome ears which menaced 
the skies, that smile of playfulness which de- 
fied misfortune, that trot so light and gracefal, 
this motion so graceful, so animated. I had 
become infatuated with both! And then they 
understood each other so perfectly! the name 
of Charlot fell so naturally from her lips! Hap 
py pair! neither had bestowed the least atten- 
tion upon me. J, who had pursued them with 
so much ardour, who admired them so much, 
they had not once looked upon me.—Meantime 
I was retracing my steps by the shortest road, 


age; nor the windmills, or any part of the de- 
lightful landscape which in the morning had 
engaged me. f was melancholy and ill-ho- 
moured, like a man quite astonished at finding 
himself alone. An incident aroused me from 
my reverie. I was passing by a great boor of 
a peasant, a rustic in every sense of the term, 
who stalked behind a miserable ass loaded with 


dung; he was beating the poor animal beyond 
all conscience.—‘ Ah, Charlot,’ cried he, after 
a particular infliction—Charlot!—I turned 


round—I gazed—luckless animal! it was he; 
it was he that bent under that disgraceful bur- 


den : he that but a short time since pranced be- 





The animal stood <uietly, 





neath that ideal form ; he carry dung and writhe 





no longer taking notice of the new born herb « 
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The Pretty Village Girl. 


beneath the lash! What a sudden transition ! 
what an unexpected metamorphosis. I ; 
in front of Charlot, casting 4, look of compassion 
on him, which he returned me as well as he 
was able. I was unhappy for a week: that 
young girl and this rustic, and myself, and this 
manure gathered upon the same back, and then 
I know not what dismal presentiment would 
cross my mind, touching the fate of the pretty 
village girl.” pnb Sate 2 

This incident has made an indelible impres- 
sion on our author’s mind. In vain he visits 
the Bon Lapin at Vauvres. Henriette is no 
where to be seen. From being gay, jovial, 
and light-hearted, he becomes melancholy, mo- 
rose and ennuyé: the dark reflection of some 

ion, 4-la Werther, overcasts his mind and 
clouds his existence. To this new state, there 
js wanting an end, a heroine, in a word, unity, 
the young peasaat girl of Vauvres. At length 
he finds her. 

«] met her one morning in turning the cor- 
ner of a street. She had no longer her faded 
straw bonnet, her fresh crimson complexion. 
Yet it was she ; neither her gloves or boots, nor 
her new bonnet, nor the silky rustling of her 
robe, nor her constrained or quiet pace, pre- 
yented me from recognizing her. It was Hen- 
riette. She walked with an air of dignity, 
with declined head and furtive look: although 
she stopped at all the milliners shops and where- 
ever there was anything to be seen, yet she 
had the appearance of being in a hurry, and of 
wishing to proceed quickly; but the present 
moment was stronger than her resolution and 
subdued her will. In fine, her modest air, her 
becoming deportment, the practised reserve 
visible in her whole person, caused me to con- 
clude that she was lost.” 

He follows her steps, and after witnessing 
the utter indifference with which she gazes on 
two or three exhibitions of calamity and dis- 
tress they meet—enters with her into the 
Morgue. 

“The morgue is alittle building which seems 
to mount guard in front of an hospital ; the roof 
is a dome, clothed with marine herbs, and with 
an evergreen plant, which has a charming 
effect. The morgue may be recognized at a 
distance; the watérs that lave its base, are 
black, and clogged with filth. You enter with- 
out question; the low portal is always open. 
The walls perspire. In the midst of this soli- 
tary hall are arranged four or five stone tables, 
upon which are stretched as many co 
sometimes, as during the great heats, and the 
new melodrames, two bodies to each table. On 
this day there were but three; the first was an 
old man who had fractured his skull by falling 
from a third story, precisely as he was finish- 
ing his day’s work, and on the point of de- 
manding the slender remuneration which was 
due for it. It was evident that the unhappy 
man after long years of toil had become too 

e to pursue his laborious trade : the gossips 
of the place, and this place was to them a de- 
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lightful rendezvous for diversion and prattle ; 
related amongst themselves, that of three chil- 
dren left by this old man not one would recog- 
nize him, lest they should be liable to the ex- 
pense of his burial. Beside the mason was 
exposed a young child, crushed to death by the 
carriage of an opera girl; its form was half hid 
beneath a black and humid nq of leather, 
which had been thrown over his large wound. 
You would have said it slept, forgetting the 
lesson and the ferule of its schoolmaster ; above 
his head hung his cap, his green neckcloth, his 
embroidered jacket, soiled with dust and blood, 
the light scrip, containing his luncheon, in the 
centre. On a slab apart, lay the body of a 
young man, overspread by the livid hues of 
death. Henriette stopped short, here, and 
without changing colour, exclaimed, as to her- 
self,—* It is he.’” 

The deceased was a young my on nobleman, 
who, like the author, had seen her upon Char- 
lot, in all her original purity; and infatuated 
by her charms, had sacrificed for her the pros- 
pects of the highest and most glorious of earth] 
careers; and finally his life. Satisfied wi 
finding herself at liberty, she would have de- 
parted with the single ejaculation, “ It is he,” 
but she is politely requested to witness the ap- 
plication of galvanism to the body, at which 
operation she assists with the utmost compo- 
sure and indifference. All this, it must be 
ownéd, looks too monstrous and improbable, 
and even allowing the widest latitude to the 
imagination, in the manufacture of the terrible, 
seems too rapid a descent into horror. In the 
next glimpse he catches of her, she appears in 
a totally altered condition. She has become a 
fine lady, and to acquire consideration, an os- 
tentatious supplicant for public charities. In 
this character he is one morning surprised by.a 
visit from her. 

“Tt was two o’clock; a burning summer’s 
sun scorched my side of the street ; my blinds 
were closely drawn; upon my table was a most 
charming bouquet of roses ; my apartment was 
fresh and brilliant, lighted only by a single joy- 
ous sunbeam, which victorious over all obsta- 
cles, and coloured by my white and blue cur- 
tains, fell upon an exquisite head of Madonna, 
which seemed fresh from the pencil of Raphael, 
That young beauty was ushered in. She was 
alone, she was full dressed, she fanned the per- 
fumed air of my apartment, and on her counte- 
nance I retraced the lively carnation which had 
before struck me. I received her with marked 
attention and kindness; she who had not taken 
the least notice of me in the crowd of society, 
had come to me, at an houras improper as if it 
had been evening. She was sitting there, op- 
posite to me, looking at me, speaking to me— 
there for me. 

“* You have come to see me at length, my 
fair Henriette,’ said I to her, as I handed her a 
chair, in the style of a man who addresses an 
old _ ape or rather like one who knows 
w 


hom he is addressing, and who begins without 
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ceremony. ‘ Henriete!’ rejoined she, ‘do you 
know my baptismal name?’ ‘And Charlot, 
Henriette; what has become of Charlot ? 
‘Charlot!’ and she stared at me, as if trying 
to recollect if she knew me, or it might be, to 
dissemble all knowledge of Charlot. This for- 
getfulness pierced my heart. ‘ Yes, Charlot,’ 
rejoined I, more moved than before. ‘ Charlot, 
that you loved so much, that you embraced 
with transport; Charlot, the gentle Charlot, 
whom you cantered in the plain of Vauvres; 
Charlot, who one day caused you to | our 
straw bonnet; that poor Charlot that ve|tion, misery, and crime. After a quick trangi. 
seen ?” tion from her high and palmy state of splen. 
“ She drew out a little album, bound in mo-/dour and opulence, to the loathsomeness of the 
rocco, with steel corners, and without replying | hospital, and from the hospital to the lowest 
to what I had uttered, said, ‘1 collect on be-| haunts of infamy, she is plunged into a dup. 
half of the Foundling Institution; how much/geon for murder. He feels a kind ot infernal 
will you give me" ‘Nothing.’ ‘ Do, I beg of| joy at finding that by this crime she is his— 
ou, for the love of me. At the last collection | entirely his, until she shall be delivered over 
had one hundred and twenty francs more/|to the executioner, and he resolves not to 
than Mademoiselle de ——. I shall be mise-/ until he shall have placed her beneath a tomb, 
rable if she surpasses me to-day.’ ‘Do you|He obtains admission to the prison, where, 
know what a foundling is?’ exclaimed I with | through an aperture in her dungeon, he watches 
vehemence. ‘Not yet,’ replied she. ‘Go and/ whole days the demeanour of the captive, and 
learn it then, and after you have passed through | studies her slightest motion. She proves en- 
the hospital—miserable, faded, trembling, co-|ciente, and is removed to the Bourbe. There 
vered with shame, come hither, call my ser-|he visits her, after she has become a mother, 
vant, speak to him of Charlot, and I will give} “The word mother carries with it some. 
you alms.’” thing to be respected, even at the Bourbe. A 
Some time after, yielding to an accidental} woman yielding her breast to a child—that 
flow of spirits, he resolves to enjoy one day of} child who draws its existence from her—that 
happiness—to give himself up to the illusions] tender and attentive protection which she alone 
of his imagination. Insensibly he is led to di-|is capable of bestowing upon it—that little 
rect his steps upon Vauvres, and finds himself} heart which begins to beat upon that maternal 
in the garden of the tavern of the Bon Lapin. | bosom—all this begets a forgetfulness of the 
While recalling to mind the joyous hours he} crimes of a woman—of all her treachery and 
had passed beneath its arbours, he perceived| weakness: it would seem as if the love she 
at the further end of the garden a fine lady,|bears her child absolved her from the conse- 
richly dressed. quences of all the rest—that the life which she 
“ She was seated opposite a handsome young | has given replaces the life she has taken away. 
man, who seemed to k to her with warmth, | With these feelings I entered the apartment 
while she listened with anger or disdain. Thej}on the morning Henriette was to die. Her 
attitude of this woman attracted my attention, | calmness, her attitude, and all that I knew of 
the elegance of her form made me anxious to/her early years, and of her horrible mistor- 
see her face. 1 know not what vague presenti-| tunes, uced a violent effect upon me. I 
ment it was that told me I should recognize | begged to be left alone with her; her child lay 
her, but I looked in vain; she did not turn herjasleep upon her bosom. I approached her. 
head. At the same moment, an infirm old.man,|‘ Do you recollect me? said L She raised her 
led by a female equally advanced in years, en-jeyes, and by a motion of her head, gave me to 
tered the garden, and begged an alms. Therejunderstand that she did. It was easy to per- 
was nothing unbecoming in his tone, nothing|ceive how much it cost her. ‘ Henriette,’ said 
plaintive in his voice. I pitied him. After|I, ‘you see before you one who has adored, 
me, he addressed himself to the fine lady. She} who still loves you; if you have any last re- 
repulsed him rudely, and he was on the point| quest to make, confide it to me—I will see it 
of departing, when, having examined her more|complied with.’ She spoke not a word in re- 
closely, ‘ Wife,’ said he to his companion, |ply, but there was a tenderness in her look— 
‘how very like our daughter that lady is.’|poor girl! if you had given me such a look at 
The poor woman heaved a deep sigh—at a/a former period—but one such look, you had 
glance she had recognized her child. The-old|been mine—mine for ever, and I had been 
man would have embraced her, would havej wholly thine. ‘Henriette,’ said I, ‘it is then 


heaven,’ exclaimed the mother, ‘recogni 
for we forgive you!’ Silent still. «In ima 
of Charlot,’ exclaimed I, ‘turn your eyes ume 
our father, on his knees before or 
he old couple stretched forth their arms, but 
at the name of Charlot she arose, and With 
averted head left the garden, followed by the 
young man, whose amazement was “ai in 
en FRIES 
t awful retribution is at hand—Hepp; 
is fast approaching the rapids, which are tp 
hurl her down to the lowest deeps of d 


















perdoned her, but she turned away with dis-/true you must die. So young, 80 bes 

gust. ‘In the name of thy grey-haired sire, I/you, who might have been my wife—who 

conjure you, my child, to acknowledge your|might have brought up our young family, and 
who have so long bewailed your loss!’ |enjoyed a existence ; and, at lengthy 8 

and she averted her head. ‘In the name aged , with silver locks, die 
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some fine autumnal evening, without pain, sur- 
rounded by your grandchildren : but a few mo- 
ments, and adieu for ever.’ She still continu- 
ed mute—she pressed her infant to her breast, 
and wept. They were the first tears I had 
observed her shed. I watched them gently 
trickling down her cheeks; ner child received 
them all. ‘Thus bathed in tears, I looked upon 
that child as my own.— At all events,’ said I, 
‘this infant shall be my son’— The door 
opened befure { had concluded the sentence— 
‘That child is mine!’ said a man who entered. 


I turned round, and recognized the jailor of 


the prison. ‘I have come in search of my 
child,’ continued he, ‘it shall not be in the 
keeping of aaother. Come, Henri,’ added he, 
drawing from a box a white cloth; and ap- 

roaching the mother without looking at her, 

e seized the infant as delicately as he could; 
the poor little creature slept suspended from its 
mother’s bosom—violence was necessary to re- 
move it from that place whence it drew the 
principle of its existence. The mother re- 
mained passive--the infant was enveloped in 
the cloth, and carefully placed in the box. The 
old jailor was triumphant. ‘Come, Henri,’ 
gaid he, ‘the mother dishonours not the child, 
and yon shall not be touched by Charlot.’ He 
departed—it was time.that he did so. “ Char- 
lot!” Henriette raised her eyes at the word. 
‘Charlot!’ said she, in an unaltered voice, 
‘what does he mean!’ and she trembled with 
‘emotion. ‘Alas!’ said I, ‘@hiwlot in the pri- 
son dialect signifies executioner.’ ‘I recollect 
it, she replied, adding, with an expression in- 
dicative of grief and regret‘ Oh! how guilty 
I am--what severe warnings did you give me! 
what a name you pronounced in my ears, with- 
out its being possible to misunderstand you. 
What days of happiness lost! what misery 
incurred by not having listened to you! For I 
understood you—I felt your meaning. I re- 
membered all; I loved you as you loved me, 
but I thought myself humbled—degraded, and 
from that hour I date my ruin. Forgive—for- 
give me;—in the name of Charlot forgive me!’ 
and she held out her arms to me, and L felt her 
burning cheek touch mine. It was the first 
and last time.” 

Then follow, in rapid succession, the Place 
de Gréve, with its terrific apparatus, its gay 
and heartless ministers, and its assembled thou- 
sands of spectators: the execution, the burial 
in uohallowed ground—nothing is wanting to 
the terrible finishing of the picture. He pur- 

~ chases the body of the deceased for three hun- 
dred francs, in spite of a gentle request from 
the executioner’s daughter, who besought her 
father, with a most sweet smile, to grant her 
the fine black hair of the convict to make a 
tower. He saperintends the burial with care 
anj tenderness, but the next day, when he 
visits the tomb, he finds that it had been rob- 
bed for the school of medicine, while the wo- 
men of the neighbourhood had appropriated 
the grave clothes to their own use. “I then 
Museum.—Vol. XXII. 
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found,” he says, “that had it been otherwise, 
her miserable destiny had not been entirely ac- 
complished!” Charlot had long before been 
devoured by dogs at the Barriére du Combat. 

Such is Mir. Janin’s first sally into the re- 
gious of the terrible in fiction. ‘That the pro- 
duction is gloomy, exaggerated, and sometimes 
disgusting in its details, breathing of shocking 
realities, as well as trenching too closely on 
the confines of decency, it is useless to deny ; 
that it has, with all its faults, an air of vras- 
semblance, a positive identity with what is ac- 
tually passing in the world around us, it would 
be impossible to controvert. 


— 


From the same. 
COMMON INCIDENTS. 


Tue sun had set in a shabby and, I may add, 
an untradesman-like inanner,—considering that 
the city of London was under his immediate 
controul as to day-light. He had been en- 
sconsing himself in a sort of pancake-looking 
shroud ever since one o'clock, partially “sus- 
pending his payments,” like many hundreds of 
the busing trowser’d tribe that waddied be- 
neath his beams; and preparing, like them too, 
to perpetrate his final “systole.” The gentle- 
man’s complete insolvency becoming public 
long before three o'clock, | was most inconsi- 
derately left to pack, as well as I could, two 
portmanteaux, which I had stationed on two 
chairs near my lodging windows. My sub- 
urban locality enabled me to command the 
view of a quiet assemblage of countless cab- 
bagés, covering an immeasurable area of land. 
The constant identity of the Savoy scene, was 
judiciously relieved by the cacophony of a 
cooper, who “ practised in chambers” in the 
yard beléw. When engaged in what he called 
“heading” and finishing off, the prevailing 
sounds were not select enough to be pronounced 
truly delightful: in fact, his lucubrations were 
an acoustic calamity; and I felt but little com- 
miseration fur him, on hearing that his busi- 
ness fell off daily. I must however confess, 
that the fellow was malleable enough, consi- 
dering ; for when I tossed him out a shilling, 
—the understood fee for a reprieve-—he manu- 
mitted his hammer, and regaied at an adjacent 
tap until he became beastly drunk, so that he 
had, evidently, some faint notions of decency. 

The fog soon compelled me to address my- 
self to my candle box; and thence soliciting 
one of the gloomy sixes which found refuge 
therein, I bade it go forth and grapple with 
our mutual fuliginous antagonist. And now a 
splendid emanation in the shape of Jockey- 
Boots, from the museum of that Archimedes— 
Hoby, was duly disposed of, with a few other 
valuables, in one of my portmanteaux. I com- 
menced the lower works of the other with a 
stratum of white cords; my dress suit follow- 
ed; and the exhibition closed with my cravats, 





enclosed in my cambric-frilled shirts. If any 
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wonder exist at the threatened exit of a Kit, 
so admittedly exclusive at that period, from a 
back-room lodging second floor, it remains for 
me to remind the rising generation, that, no 
longer ago than a quarter of a century, any 
bachelor of gentlemanly manners, education, 
and connexions, who could command a clean 
shirt and a decent suit, had seldom occasion to 
skulk clandestinely into Williams’ Boiled Beet 
Shop, 89, Old Bai.ey, for his * feed.” 

The tables of many amiable families always 
commanded a eover for him, after a first intro- 
duction. Few ever inquired or ever cared 
where he lodged; and those who were guilty 
of such gothic coarseness of tact were unhesi- 
tatingly labelled, and had their places assigned 
them among other cloudy samples of uncrys- 
tallizable vulgarity. 

Having finished packing, my bodily invest- 
ment occupied little time or care, proposing, 
as I did, to travel all night by the coach. In- 
stead, therefore, of taking a farewell dinner 
with one of my town acquaintance, I requested 
my landlady to get me a chop and a potatoe. 
Not being, either in a position or a mood to ex- 
ert any epicurean hypercriticism upon the cu- 
linary effusions of my hostess, I experienced 
but a few trifling convulsive twitches at its 
appearance, when I found that the animal por- 
tion of my meal had been fried, and the ve- 
getable ditto roasted; the more especially as 
the former seemed to enjoy a most exemplary 
quietude, in a perfect looking-glass of fat. But 
as to the roasted esculent, the deviation seem- 
ed to infer an offensive and personal reflection 
upon my moral habits, for all civilized commno- 
nities know, that a man who would eat a roast- 
ed potatoe would stick at nothing. 

After having transmitted a porter with my 
luggage, 1 proceeded to the coach-office. My 
inside place assumed, I tranquilly resigned 
myself to that moral abstraction which a man 
of 23 may be supposed to indulge in, on the 
eve of a matrimonial excursion. The silken 
links of my imaginative chain were rudely 
dislocated by the coach-door opening to give 
ingress to a methodical sort of a man, endowed 
with a head displaying the unruffled uniformity 
of surface presented by an early kidney po- 
tatoe. A few remarks, exploded by this per- 
sonage, allusive to the state of the markets at 
Manchester and Bristol, corroborated by the 
material existence of four books of patterns 
which he released from his pockets: and depo- 
sited in the seat of the coach, dismissed al! 
question as to the calling of my fellow travel- 
ler. I booked him, of course, as a tailor’s bag- 
man. 

Two very fat agree | ladies, evidently sis- 
ters, and whose sex, to have judged solely from 


‘their countenances, would have puzzled a fair- 
ish physiologist, were soon ushered inside to 
complete our number, and we made progress 
through the inn-yard and gateway in solemn 
silence, nor do I remember that this taciturn 
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mutual consent, was much, if at all intended 
upon during our journey to Bristol. From 
time to time we separately went through the 
usual ordeal of sullen coachmen claiming their 
shilling or eighteen-pence; neither was there 
withheld, from the refreshment-needing and 
time-stinted traveller, the solacing tribute of 
British brandy-and-water boiling hot at the 
coach-door. ‘The man of patterns appeared 
somewhat attentive to the calls of hunger, as 
he managed, by dint of repeated im portunities, 
to dissipate a Sees sausage, as thick as the 
cartridge of a six-pounder. 

On our arrival at Bristol, I lost no time in ob 
taining a passage for the shores of Monmouth. 
shire, where, at the house of an old and valued 
acquaintance, I fully anticipated meeting, ag 
visitors, an elderly relect, with her only daugh- 
ter, in whose future prospects I felt a more 
than ordinary interest. My host was a retired 
West India planter, of sober age, lately mar. 
ried to a spinster-heiress, who at some remote, 
but not to be nicely ascertained period of her 
life, had been five and forty. She was not a 
“good one”—she was many degrees distant 
from a good one. She was as the fruit of a 
crab-slip ingrafted upon a sloe-tree stem—sour 
and astringent. 

I met Eliza, my fully intended, and alone 
too, in the park, while crossing it, in my im- 
patience to arrive at the mansion of my friend, 
We walked and talked, brushing away the 
crackling hoar-frost which sparkled beneath 
our feet. The naked trees spread their strag- 
gling arms, whitened with rime, and sighed 
to the northern gale, which swept beneath the 
cold blue sky. I began to be sentimental: 
“ Now, dearest Eliza,” I exclaimed, as my 
arm was raised to encircle her waist, “have 
your own arguments, aided by my unremitted 
correspondence with your mother, had the ef- 
fect of removing her scruples to sanction an 
union, without which life and future prospects 
are but as a blank to my”— 

Here my effusion was interrupted by a noise 
resembling the fall of some heavy body, fol- 
lowed by two consecutive sounds of incidental 
and lighter projectiles, vehemently cast upon 
the turf. On turning round, I beheld the 
Welch rascal to whom I had entrusted my lug- 
gage, sprawling like a walrus ashore, with my 
portmanteaux a little in advance of his car- 
case. The wretch had receivéd orders to go 
round to the mansion by the earriage-road,-but 
having much affected the appearance of a neat 
public-house, in a 14" that skirted the park 
palings, over which I had trespassed, he had 
dallied awhile with the inmates, and decided 
to follow my example, to make up lost time. 
This was not the worst of it; the fellow’s as- 
siduity had been so exemplary, that he was 
beastly, mortally drank. looked down im 
despair upon the disreputable vagabond, as he 
gled to recover his footing, and felt per- 





disposition of our party, seemingly adopted by 
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sonally involved in the disgrace. ‘ 
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livery and two grey-hounds, now came can- 
tering in the distance, and Eliza ran to meet 
them. I immediately followed, and shortly 
recognized my friend and host; the scene was 
goon explained to him ; his servant took charge 
of my effects: and the bibulous transgressor 
was paid and dismissed. 

After having transacted the indispensable to 
my toilet, I glimmered into the drawing-room, 
and was there introduced to the other visitors. 
These consisted of a Mr. Groutledge, own bro- 
ther to my hostess, with his wife and two 
daughters, Iphigenia and Musidora. Then 
followed the ‘ Heer’ Grave van Raven, a count 
of Belgico-Dutch extraction. He was a sv!- 
Jow, tall, middle-aged man, surmounted by a 
furiously wild chevelure, through the mazes 
of which, he incessantly thrust the fingers of 
his left hand, divorced from each other at right 
angles of twenty-five degrees. I scarcely know 
which his hair best imitated, a collection of 
whale-bone shavings, or the bristles of a por- 
cupine imperfectly saturated with Hunt's 
matchless. The hideous profusion of gloomy 
dismal reeds and rushes, sprung out, in part, 
from a spongy parsnip-coloured forehead, most 
ruthlessly dibbled by the small-pox. His eyes 
were strictly national. His nose had appa- 
rently commenced its journey in classic con- 
formity with the noble Roman profile; but, 
after having described two-thirds of the des- 
tined arc, there was an abrupt descent of tle 
cartilage, in the form of a valley, from which 
suddenly emerged a hillock, whose obtuse apex 
enabled it to give expansion to a pair of nos- 
tls, assimilating in diameter, those of a Billi- 
cose dray-horse, His upper lip and chin had 
been decisively of surreptitious acquirement ; 
either in the shape of murder and theft, or a 
fore-closed mortgage on the person of a Sia- 
mese baboon. 

When dinner was announced, we all rose, 
and as there were three males in company, my 
seniors in age, I naturally wished to show due 
deference to their years, by allowing them to 
couple with the three old women, on the way 
to the dining-room; and prepared myself to 
gain the arm of Eliza. But my lady hostess, 
who seemed to have guessed my purpose, in- 
stantly sailed forward, and offered me her arm, 
at the same time directing the abominable Van 
Raven to attend upon my coveted partner. At 
the dinner table, I had the felicity of being re- 
galed with the landscape of his face grimacing 
‘a Pimpossible’ to. the beauty I adored. Eliza’s 
mother, sat contemplating the sacrilege, with 
the most confirmatory composure ;—and sud- 
denly a flood of fire broke in upon mg veins. 
I now wondered, and was shocked at my own 
dulness, in not having noticed a hundred in- 
cidents, tending to bear upon the fact I dread- 
ed. As the inferences which I drew darkened 
Into conviction, I thrust my soup plate from 

me, refused every delectable dish, and 
helped myself to some boiled brisket of beef— 
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Heer van Raven eppeared perfectly at his 
ease, and quite content with his companion ; 
the fellow even opened wide his pewter eyes, 
and coolly asked me to take wine. 

Whilst employed in ruminating upon my 
beef, 1 witnessed some murderous eflorts of my 
hostess to develope a couple of fine woodcocks, 
upon whose mangled carcases her mistaken 
knife and fork had produced an effect equal to 
the ravages of an exploded shell. I instantly 
proffered my services, to appease the lowerin 
frown of her husband, who silently pe at 
the havoc. 

Meantime a light cloud of vulgarity tainted 
the atmosphere of Mrs. Groutledge, who in- 
dulged in the dubious practice of making a 
selection of morsels on her own plate, and 
shooting them, by aid of her knife, with re- 
morseless perseverance into that of her hus- 
band, occasionally uttering the anodyne re- 
mark, that “they always did so at home.” 
This little interesting and confidential disclo- 
sure did not appear to be duly appreciated by 
my host; on the contrary, he looked most dia- 
bolically disgusted. 

The lady-company soon retired. On our re- 
union with them in the drawing-room, I took 
my seat by the side of Eliza, at the piano, 
where she was preparing to join Musidora in 
aduet. Just as I had made up my mind to 
retain my station all the evening, so as com- 
pletely to exclude any objectionable proximity 
of the detested Van Raven to Eliza, the clear- 
est and most brilliant tones of a flute suddenly 
glided into the harmony of the female per- 
formers, combining the most powerful intona- 
tion and the most exquisite taste and expres- 
sion, with such a rapidity of execution as I 
had never heard equalled, or even nearly ap- 
proached. The piano ceased as if by enehant- 
ment, and forth from behind the folding-leaves 
of the skreen egressed the bowing Van Ra- 
ven, with the magic instrument beneath his 
arm. Of course, his powers were again and 
again enlisted in the service of the fair instru- 
mentalists, and it would be paltry and little of 
me not to confess that he was evidently a mu- 
sician of the highest order. 

On a move to the supper table being pro- 
posed, 1 offered Eliza my arm, and followed 
the last of the company. During the short 
téte-a téte which the brief promenade permit- 
ted, I found my worst fears confirmed; the 
Heer Raven was openly approved as the future 
son-in-law of the old woman;—the title of 
countess for her daughter being so intoxicating 
as to determine her not to hesitate a moment. 

A coursing party was fixed by our host for 
the next morning, and the sun's first glance 
had hardly fallen upon the frosted windows of 
the stables, ere we found him among his stud. 
Each soon gad his mounting assigned him. 
The drab-coloured trowsers of Groutledge 
struck me as hardly “the thing” in such cases 
and though the close-fitting light-blue panta- 





a enormity, which I mortally execrate, The 


loons .and Hessian boots of the Dutchman of- 
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fered a shade more pretension, they still were, 
in the most charitable construction, eminently 
vulgar. 

I took occasion to solicit a moment’s conver- 
sation with the Heer, and he politely assented. 
“ Now, Monsieur Le Comte,” said I, “as you 
are without doubt aware that I am the accept- 
ed lover of Miss Eliza, you will instantly, as a 
gentleman, see the propriety of my requiring 
you to withdraw any pretension you may have 
formed to that young lady’s hand: at all events, 
after you have satisfied yourself by personal 
reference, that your further attentions will 
prove offensive to herself.” 

The Comte pansed an instant, either to make 
his decision, or to arrange his language ; for it 
is true that he had no little conceit of his pow- 
ers in our island orthography and accentua- 
tion. 

“ T shall be tell you, sare,” replied he, stretch- 
ing his hessian’d legs, and causing his right 
hand and head to gesticulate with the synchro- 
nous exactitude of a paralytic mandarin, as he 
spoke—*I shall be tell you, sare, to consign 
my claims for that amiable partner of my fu- 
ture days, who enjoy the privilege of my af- 
fection, and has the consent of the parent 
yield to my wishes. You are, Mistare, to know 
that my titles and my properties give my suits 
very preferably to your own. You have now 
my sentiment, nor do I believe myself in the 
case to change of intention.” 

Having effected this splutter, his nostrils ex- 
pinded like the crimsoned wings of the Fla- 
mingo. 

“Un moment, Monsieur,” said I, as he 
wheeled round—* my card.” 

He bowed; but gave me to understand that, 
situated as he was, he felt no repugnance in 
flatly declining a meeting. He now dashed 
his toe into the stirrup, and attempting a 
sprightly vault, reached the saddle with a so- 
norous fracture of his tight blues. Before he 
had well attained his seat, he checked the 
reins suddenly, the mare backed precipitately, 
and declined him over her right ear. A groom 
came forward and picked his hat up—the Heer 
picked himself up 

Arrived at the coursing ground, we had se- 
veral excellent runs, At length we got sight 
of a fine spanking hare which had obtained a 
very considerable start of us over the high 
ground. The dogs were slipped; my host rede 
hard to lay them in, and away we sped after 
him, until a broad old fence of blackberry- 
brambles and sloe bushes opposed our comet- 
career; the Heer dared not either take the 
leap, or Cash throngh it; he had dismounted, 
and was ingloriously trying to grub -ifis way 
with his hun‘ing whip, and lead his mare 
through. Something pernicious and implaca- 
ble shot through my feelings at the moment, I 
obeyed it. Riding fu!l and determined at the 


opening gap, and giving the Heer one short 
holloa, when he was close under my nose, I 
drove my horse through the fence, scattering 
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like chaff before the wind in advance of m 
the hat, whip, and rueful corporate material of 
the Belgie projectile. Pulling up as soon as | 
calculated he could have got himself decent! 
together again, I retrograded, and exclaimed 
affectionately, “You are hurt Mynheer, per. 
haps ;”"—although, really, a profusion of bram- 
ble scratches, a very considerable hemorrha 
from the nasal glands, and an eye hermetically 
sealed by the simultaneous conjunction of two 
precocious black puddings, the one above and 
the other beneath, were the only pathognomie 
evidences, strictly speeking, of the feat he 
had performed. My interest in the phenome- 
non having ceased, 1 rode on to join my com. 
panions. 

Long before dinner I received the cartel of 
the Heer in due form. I replied, by fixing 
Bristol and pistols as the place and arms;— 
time I left to himself; and courteously added, 
that if he gave a preference to the small sword, 
I should yield him the privilege. Briefly re. 
capitulating the correspondence to “mine host,” 
{ took leave on one of his horses, after having 
dispatched a letter toa friend at Bath, request. 
ing him to assist me in the meditated amuse. 
ment. 

The immediate arena for contest, was just 
beneath the marly fortification of the Romans, 
on Clifton Downs, close to the windmill. Van 
Raven’s friend was an acute little Frenchman, 
and evidently a militaire of some pretension. 
He bowed in a superb style to my friend—took 
the pistol-case from his hands, and examined 
the sample. “Ah! par exemple, voila des 
pistolets delicieux. Voyons done }"épée, mon 
cher,—Eh! ma foi si j’ose vous conseiller— 
tenez—un petit instant: je m’en vais vous 
faire voir.” He then unrolled from his cloak, 
two plain small swords, classically adapted to 
their work ; and, presenting one to my friend, 
apologized for the liberty he took, apprizing 
him that his principal had availed himself of 
the permission to choose his weapon ;—a con 
cession on our part for the honnéteté of which 
he hardly knew how to make suitable acknow- 
ledgments. 

A few passes soon made it clear to me, that 
my antagonist was no novice in the art. His 
eye was quick, his arm strong, and his science 
as perfect as a Dutch schepl could administer. 
His very first movement, after crossing my 


to disarm me. I saw clearly from this, that 
he held my science, as an Englishman, very 
light. In our progress, he was induced to 
change this opinion, and be a little more on 
his guard; for it happened that T had ‘gradu- 
ated’ in a French Ecole d’Armes—and before 
he could recover a clnmsy Belgie lunge, In- 
tended as a ‘finale,’ I rapidly consigned his 
weapon to the turf: and there he stood, grim 
as a new-crimped Dogger-Bank cod. 

He turned about to resume his upper appa- 
rel, uttering sundry expletives against his de- 
bhonnaire friend, whom he upbraided for having 








blade, was a powerful and well-directed effort. 
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ded him to prefer the small sword. ‘The 
~—— diedainfally denied the charge. 
‘Tu en as menti—miserable!’ screeched the 
Heer. I instantly walked up, and, thrusting 
4 pistol into my opponent’s hand, requested 
him to confine his quarrel to myself, and make 
a fall meal, if he were still unsatisfied. But 
the fiery little militaire pushed me aside— 
snatched the pistol I held, and cried, “ Est-ce 
moi qui en ai menti, polisson que tues, Je te 
couperai la figure-sacré Perruquier!” Then 
giving @ preparatory spit on the ground, he 
slapped Mynheer’s face, in true foreign pugil- 
istic régle. It was too late now to interfere ; 
nor could the Frenchman have been pacified. 
He strode away from the pay how pa 
around at twelve paces—and my friend and I 
were compelled to become bottle-holders, _ 

It was arranged that I should utter, as sig- 
nals, ‘un,’—‘ deux,—‘ trois.” Van Raven le- 
yelled as ‘un’ fell from my lips; and before 
‘deux’ could be pronounced, his adversary’s| 
hat was perforated by his ball. 

“Sacré cochon!” exclaimed the militaire, 
who reduced his prim but well-worn beaver to 
proper discipline, and levelled his barrel as he 
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« You shall reserve your fires, sare,” shouted 
the Heer, “since the triggers of my pistols 
have shot themselves before I was aware of 
myself.” ; 

“Vous me pardonnerez, bien,” coolly re- 
sponded the militaire, who, before the expira- 
tion of another moment, scientifically buried 
his bullet in the biceps flexor cruris of his 
friend. All that humanity could suggest was 
promptly executed, to alleviate the misfortune 
of poor Van Raven. We saw him safely con- 
veyed to Clifton, and there left him with his 
camarade. 

Six months after, I learnt that he was united 
to Eliza’s mother, who had previously driven 
me to the necessity of inducing my beloved to 
elope. [ have since often had occasion to sus- 
peet that the appellation, * Perruquier,’ be- 
stowed upon him by the hair-trigger amateur, 
was not quite irrelevant to Van Raven's eariy 
ag avocations. The old lady was no 

inon De l’'Enclos. Long before Van Raven 
saw her, she had ceased to be fascinating. In 
fact, she had become desperately objectionable 
—as the mothers of beauties frequently do, 
when their daughters come into full bloom—to 
all except those who, blessed with tonic remi- 
niscences, cherish and adore each wrinkle, as 
being the grave of a by-gone dimple. Her 
income was, however, not merely nominally 
inviting to a pecuniary gastronome without a 
guinea~(nothing has transpired, since the 
marriage, of the Heer’s “ properties,”)—but 
securely fastened by last will and testament (I 
abhor its horrid clause) on the back of my dear 
Eliza’s estate. He is too phlegmatic to beat 
his wife—or, it rg ae that he makes a passa- 
ble good husband, because the old lady’s pro 
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own life. His hair, 1am told, has become more 
brambly than ever. His nose, however, ap- 
pears to have been wholly decomposed by the 
remote and immediate effects of his pop-gun 
propulsion through the aperture bored by him- 
self in the blackthorn hedge: the nasal fea- 
ture no longer presents its former pleasing va- 
riety of hill and dale,—being now flat as the 
Lincolashire fens :—nor does it retain its once 
admirably soft, suetty tint; but after having 
flirted with every intermediate shade, from 
livid purple to yellowish azure, has permanent- 
ly assumed that carrion green hue, which, as 
the Heer has discovered, is supremely attract- 
ive to blue-bottles and blow-flies. K. K. 


em 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


Attuoves the splendid advantages of the 
railway system have become already apparent in 
the mining and manufacturing districts of Eng- 
lapd, we regret, that more than ordinary oppo- 
sition has been arrayed against its progress, 
In the vast and immensely varied and compli- 
cated commercial! interests of this great nation, 
it is certain that no improvement can ever 
arise without producing a partial loss to the 
few whose capital is invested in works which 
the improvement supersedes ; and in proportion 
to the extent of the change, is the correspond- 
ing disadvantage to former speculators. Thus, 
the rising powers of the railway system, are 
bringing on the entire annihilation of many 
millions of property invested in canals, the 
alarmed proprietors of which are struggling by 
Parliamentary opposition, and by distorted and 
unfounded statements and calculations, through 
the medium of the press, to stay the progress 
of these splendid undertakings. Among other 
publications on this subject, we have been 
particularly interested by two pamphlet letters 
upon the comparative merits and advantages 
of railways and canals, by Mr. Thomas Gra- 
hame, a gentleman connected with the Ardros- 
san, or Paisley canal; and containing a de- 
scription of certain experiments and observa- 
tions made at Glasgow in 1832. This writer 
details the particulars of a novel discovery in 
the practice of canal] navigation, from which it 
appears, that contrary to all former calculation, 
the facility of draught is immeasurably increas- 
ed by the adoption of a rapid pace upon canals ; 
for, in the words of Mr. Grahame, “ two horses 
on the Paisley canal, draw with ease, a passage 
boat with its complement of seventy-five or 
ninety passengers, at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, whilst it would kill even double that num- 
ber of horses to draw the same load along the 
canal at the rate of six miles an hour; and it 
would be decidedly easier to draw the load at 
the velocity of fifteen miles an hour than at the 
rate of six miles. The ordinary speed for the 
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miles an hour; and, althongh there are four- 
teen journeys along the canal per diem, at this 
rapid speed, the banks of the canal have yet 
sustained no injury.” This important change 
in the practice of inland water-carriege, is 
made the foundation by Mr. Grahame, of cer- 
tain calculations tending to demonstrate the 
greater cheapness of transit by canals than on 
rail-roads ; and before proceeding to expose the 
delusive nature of his statements, we acknow]- 
edge with great pleasure, that the pamphlets 
of Mr. Grahame are only too late to effect any 
material service to the nation, and would have 
formed an invaluable communication about 
twenty or five-and-twenty years ago. 

Let us examine a few of Mr. Grahame’s 
other statements :—“ the cana] conveyance to 
London,” says he, “ is already far cheaper than 
that on railways; and the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway company, in their competition 
with the water carriage, have obtained but a 
very trifling proportion of the traffic from the 
canals. The expenses of conveying even this 
fraction of the trade, have been so enormous, 
as to make it doubtful whether the railway 
company do not suffer a regular loss upon their 
carrying trade, which is defreyed from their 
profits as coachmasters.” Now, this is all un- 
doubtedly very true respecting the one particu- 
lar railway from Liverpool to Manchester— 
the worst and most extravagantly planned, 
built, and managed in all the British domin- 
ions; but is by no means true of many other 
railways, such as that from Stockton to Dar- 
lington, where the rate of conveyance does not 
exceed une halfpenny per ton per mile, whilst 
the rate on the Manchester road is precisely 
nine times that sum, being twelve shillings 
per ton for the whole distance, which is thirty 
miles. The cause of this enormous rate of 
carriage upon the Liverpool railway, is the 
great and entirely needless cost of steam 
power, in the use of which the Directors per- 
severe, at a loss to the public of some hun- 
dreds of thousands per annum. 

Let us suppose that the use of these steam 
engines were discontinued, and the entire 
carrying trade of the railway were performed 
by horses. First, it is necessary to remark, 
that a decrease of speed would be altogether 
immaterial in the conveyance of goods, for the 
short distance between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, since the wagons might travel in the 
night; or, starting at three in the morning, 
might arrive in six hours, drawn by horses, as 
effectually in time for business as though con- 
veyed as at present in two hours by unneces- 
sary steam. By the substitution of horses, in 
the place of steam engines, the rate of carriage 
might beat once reduced from twelve shillings 
to one shilling per ton!—a change which 
would: effectually shut up the canal—increase 
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consume the commodities carried upon the rai. 
way. 

We prove this assertion by the following 
calculations. The weight of goods now anny. 
ally passing between Liverpool and Manches 
ter, amounts to about fourteen hundred thoy. 
sand tons; and as no canal could compete with 
a railway at the rate of one shilling per 
which involves the loss of eleven-twelfths of 
its present revenue, it is certain, that the whole 
fourteen hundred thousand tons would thence. 
forth be carried upon the railway. Now, four. 
teen hundred thousand shillings at the rate of 
one shilling per ton, amounts to the annual 
sum of 70,000/., whilst the expense of conver. 
ing these fourteen hundred thousand tone will 
be shewn to amount to no more than the sum 
of 23,0401., leaving a prefit of 46,9601. The 
average amount of tonnage will, be about four 
thousand tons per diem ; and one horse upon a 
railway can draw twenty-five tons a distance 
of ten miles, at a pace of five miles an hour, 
and return with another load of twenty-five 
tons; thus performing two stages, or twenty 
miles, and conveying a load cf fifty tons per 
diem. One hundred and sixty horses will, 
therefore, be required for the conveyance of 
four thousand tons; and as there will be three 
-tages in a distance of thirty miles, the entire 
number of horses between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, will amount to four hundred and 
eighty. The weekly cost of maintaining four 
hundred and eighty horses, we will estimate 
at the abundant rate of twenty shillings per 
horse, intending that sum amongst co large a 
number, to cover the expense of feeding, 
stabling, uttendance, and other incidental 
charges. This amounts to the sum of 4800 
per week ; and the annual charge for an estab- 
lishment of four hundred and eighty horses is, 
therefore, 23,040/7., which sum deducted from 
70,0001., leaves a balance of 46,9600. for pay- 
ing the interest upon the stock, the expense of 
management—the purchase and repair of wa 
gons, and all the general expenses of the rail- 
way. The stock upon which interest is paid, 
amounts to about the sum of 800,0002., the annu- 
al interest of which is 40,0002. at the rate of five 
per cent., which must be allowed to be a good 
return from a concern more substantial, certain, 
and unfailing, than any real property whatever. 
Thus, after paying a dividend of five per cent., 
we have a clear sum of 6,9601. remaining for 
other expenses, from the carriage of goods alone 
from Liverpool to Manchester. To this sum 
of 6,9601. is to be added the entire revenue 
derived from passengers, which Mr. Gra 
asserts, now pays the entire expenses of the 
railway, covering also a loss upon the convey- 
ance of goods, and yet affording the sharehold. 
ers a dividend of seven and ten per cent. 
entire receipts from passengers we find ee: 


the dividend upon the stock of the railway—| cordingly to exceed the sum of 200,0000. per 
save almost a million per annum to the mer-|annum ; but as we have already, by the sub 
chants of Manchester and Liverpool, and {stitution of horses for the conveyance of goods, 





through them, to the mass of the people, who| converted the present loss into a dividend 




















five per cent., with a balance of 6,960/. remain- 
ing for the general expenses of the railway, it 
follows, that less money will now be required 
‘to be made by the conveyance of passengers, 
and therefore, a corresponding reduction may 
be made in the rate of passage. We propose, 
then, to convey the carriages by horses, at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour, whereby the 
diminution of the cost by the disuse of steam, 
added to the vast increase of passengers by the 
shutting up of the canal, will allow the rate of 

ge to be lowered from seven shillings, and 
three shillings and sixpence, to’ two shillings 
and one shilling, for each individual ; one or 
two steam carriages being still maintained for 
the conveyances of the mails and passengers 
at a superior fare. Thus at this low rate of 
passage we may reckon upon the receipt of an 
additional 70,0002. per annum, which will give 
the sum of 40,0002. for an additional dividend 
of five per cent.; (the stock of this railway hav- 
ing risen about one hundred per cent. above 
par, ten per cent. is required in justice to the 
recent purchasers,) with a balance of 30,000V. 
remaining to be added to the sum of 6,960/. 
cleared by the carriage of —_ Thus, after 
paying the shareholders a dividend of full ten 
per cent., we have the sum of °6,9601., finally 
remaining for upholding the railway, being up- 
wards of 1,000/. per mile fora distance of thirty 
miles. When, therefore, we see that the af- 
fairs of the company will be improved by this 
change of system, and that a million per an- 
num will be saved to the public, now paid to 
the steam engine builders and to the Marquis 
of Stafford, for carrying fourteen hundred thou- 
sand tons upon the canal, at the rate of twelve 
shillings per ton ; and when it is remembered, 
that not the Directors and the shareholders 
only, but the public generally, are interested 
in the most economical management of rail- 
ways, and the conseqnent reduction of the rate 
of carriage, and thence, of the necessaries of 
life,—Acts of Parliament, which cause the 
violation of the property of unwilling individu- 
als, not being passed for the sole benefit of the 
Directors and stockholders, but for the general 
wolfare,—it is time that a different course of 
management should be required to be adopted 
ty the Directors of the Liverpool! and Man- 
chester railway. 

It will undoubtedly be answered, that 
twenty-five tons, conveyed ten miles in two 
hours, is an exaggerated estimate of the pow- 
ers of a horse upon railways. Indeed, in the 
lectures of Dr. Lardner, upon the steam engine, 
that learned person is mate to estimate the 
daily performances of a horse at twelve tons 
conveyed a distance of twenty miles at the rate 
of two miles an hour. But upon the supposi- 
tions and calculations of Dr. Lardner, this is 
very far from being equal to the conveyance of 
a load of twenty-five tons, even for a distance 
of ten miles at the rate of four miles an hour— 
the rate of draught being represented as de- 





creasing in a very rapid proportion, by an in- 
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crease of speed, even in the proportion of one 
hundred and fourteen to fifty-three, from four 
to seven miles an hour. But with every pos- 
sible respect for the authority of Dr. Lardner, 
we beg to suggest, that this is an unfounded 
and insufficiently considered calculation; for 
the principle operates in a manner the very re- 
verse of this supposition, owing to the increas- 
ing impetus upon an increased speed, for which 
Dr. Lardner has made no allowance whatever. 
This, upon a railway, where the resistance is 
slight, and the weight conveyed so heavy, is 
an immense consideration ; and if the force of 
traction be twelve times greater upon a turn- 
pike road than upon a level railway, so the 
impetus will be twelve times greater upon a 
railway than upon a turnpike road. It is the 
increase ot impetus which facilitates the 
draught of the boats upon the Ardrossan canal, 
when drawn at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, as described by Mr. Grahame; for if the 
towing rope were suddenly to be severed, the 
boat, without any other propelling power than 
its own headway, would, probably, proceed for 
a distance of a quarter of a mile; but if the 
rope attached to a barge of similar weight, and 
travelling at the rate of only two miles an hour 
were similarly severed, the barge would, pro- 
bably, proceed but a very few yards. 

The practice of the Directors of the Ardros- 
san canal ought undoubtedly to be introduced 
upon al] railways, for similar advantages are 
produced by an increase of speed in land car- 
riage; and this indeed may be illustrated by 
the instance of the Birmingham mail, as de- 
scribed by Dr. Lardner. He says, that “the 
mail weighs two tons, and is conveyed at the 
rate of ten miles an hour.” Therefore, at the 
rate of one hundred and fourteen, at four miles 
an hour, to thirty-two at ten miles an hour, the 
same four horses would draw the Birmingham 
mail, though it weighed more than seven tons 
and a half, which is known to be double the 
load of the four-horse wagons of the London 
coal merchants, though not travelling at a rate 
exceeding two miles an hour. But if the Bir- 
mingham mail weigh two tons, many of the 
stage-coaches are heavier built, and carrying 
sixteen passengers, with a due proportion ot 
goods, will weigh more than four tons, and yet 
travel at the rate of ten miles an hour; to cor- 
respond to which, the weight to be drawn at 
the rate of four miles an hour would amount to 
more than fifteen tons, which of course could 
not be moved by any four horses in the world. 
Therefore, we entertain no doubt whatever 
that a rapid rate of conveyance, with short 
stages, and rest and refreshment intervening, 
is the most economical expenditure of the pow- 
ers of the horse, and contrary to the doctrine 
of Dr. Lardner, that twenty-four tons may thus 
be conveyed with incomparably mote facility 
at the rate of five miles an hour, the proper 
pace for an English cart-horse, than em 
tons at the rate of two miles an hour. The 
experience of Mr. Grahame, “ that it is much 
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easier to draw a boat along a canal at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour, than at the lower 
velocity of six miles,” is equally true with re- 
ference to railways; but though twelve tons, 
according to the estimate of Dr. Lardner, were 
the utmost daily pment of a horse, con- 
veying that load for a distance of twenty miles, 
still the number between Manchester and 
Liverpool would only be required to be doubled, 


proved so expensive, as material] 

the advantages of this great set: fe papa 
gine of the value of one thousand pounds does 
not endure for a period of three months, and 
thirty-six locomotives are required to be main. 
tained, to supply the daily complement of siz 
Previously to the opening of the Manchester 
railway, no just experiment had indeed been 
made of the cost of locomotive steam power, 


at an increase of the een of 23,0401. per|and until the steam engine shall be yet vastly 


annum, which sum wou 


amount to an ad-|simplified in its construction, we hold that its 


ditional charge of four pence per ton upon the| cost will be fatal to its use, and that the inter. 
conveyance of goods, and even at the extreme| ests of the shareholder and the public require, 
charge of one shilling and four pence per ton, | that for the present it should be abandoned, 


it cannot be contended that the railway would 


When reduced to their lowest practicable 


continue to be opposed by the tedious canal. | cost for conveyance, boundless indeed will be 

I do not assert that horse power is in reality | the results of the railways, which, at an early 
cheaper than the steam-engine, upon a pro-|day, will throw their giant arms across the 
perly constructed railway; but the Liverpool|commercial divisions of this great empire, 
and Manchester, and all other yet existing|Cities now covering a circumference of miles 
railways, are inapplicable altogether to the| will die away—dispossessed of their peculiar 
economical use of steam locomotive power, and|advantages, from the vicinity of harbours, 
were probably not projected for the use of any| rivers, coal, and the useful metals; the most 
other than horses in the conveyance of goods. | inland districts will enjoy the advantages of 

Enough has already been said, however, to|sea-port towns; and property will become 


prove that no comparison whatever exists in 


equalized in value, to the most distant portiong 


the cost of conveyance by railways and canals,|of the kingdom. The rail-road projected from 
for we have seen that upon the Manchester and | London to Dover will alone overturn the gran- 
Liverpool railway, a charge of one shilling per|deur, and even the very foundations of the 
ton produces a splendid dividend of ten per|modern Babylon—for it will pry ost Dover 


cent., by the employment of horses alone; from|the entire shipping business of 


lon, and 


which it follows, that for a distance of one hun-| finally close the Thames. The expensive and 





dred and twelve miles, the estimated length of| circuitous navigation of the Downs and the 
the London and Birmingham railway, the|river will be avoided—millions per annum, 
charge will not exceed three shillings and six-| now paid for pilotage, dock dues, and the in 
pence per ton; whereas the present cost ofjnumerable charges of the Thames, will be 
conveyance by the canal, from Birmingham to|saved to the commerce of the kingdom—the 
Londoa, is three pounds per ton—almost|sea-faring population will be drawn off from 
twenty times the rate upon a well managed |the pestilential haunts of the port of London— 
rail-road. And as the railway is thus a more|and the plough will soon pass over the ancient 
substantial, cheap, and durable conveyance, | and filthy towns upon the Thames; the banks 
never obstructed in the winter, and requiring|of which will exhibit a beautiful, still, and 





none of the immense expenditure for cleaning | natural scene—a most desirable view, althou 

out, and attendance and repair of locks, banks, | anticipated by Volney with great regret. For 
and walks, it is certain that the canal will be| London is one immense monopoly—engrossing 
no longer able to compete with the railway.| through the court, the East India Company, 
With regard to the wide difference in the cost|the Bank of England, and the various depart- 
of steam locomotive engines, as compared to|ments of the government, the expenditure of 
the labour of horses upon rail-roads, we believe| almost all the revenue of the country; drain- 


the true cause to be in the entire inapplicability | i 


and weakening the provinces. The die 


in 
of the steam-engine, in its yet cumbrous con- tribution, and not the accumulation of wealth, 
struction, to the purposes of motion. The|should be the true object of all commercial 
friction and enormous weight of so monstrous|legislation—and the rail-road projected from 
a mass of iron, coal, and water, added to the| Dover to Birmingham should receive the most 


Joad of the nsual train of wagons, is calculat-| zealous support of the government, if only to - 


ed to defeat even the stupendous powers of the|scatter the . stagnant treasures of L 
steam-engine. A locomotive engine may be| through the impoverished and distant inland 
justly compared to a moving animal, the load| districts of the kingdom. 


of fuel and of water corresponding to the pro- 
vender and water of the horse; and a steam/t 


It is, indeed, to be most deeply regretted, 
hat the opposition experienced in the upper 


coach or a locomotive engine on a railway,|House of Parliament should cast so disheart- 
moves under the disadvantage of a horse bur-|ening a prospect upon these splendid under- 
thened, in addition to a load, with his own sup-| takings. Upon the Birmingham and London 
plies of water, provender, and corn. The wear|rail-road alone, the parliamentary expenses 
of locamotive engines upon the Manchester] have ane amounted to the vast sum of 





and Liverpool railway, has, from this cause,|40,000/; a 


it is not reduced to a certainty, 
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xpenditure of double that sum will 
ne rassitg of the bill. This forms so 

reat a proportion of the expense to be incur- 
red for the entire undertaking, that we would 
suggest to the directors of that and similar 
works, that measures may be taken to obviate 
the necessity of applications to Parliament at 
all. The immense sums thus expended, would 
abundanily suffice for carrying a railway, by a 
private company, though by a more circuitous 
course, and through the lands of consenting 
proprietors. When it is remembered that the 
splendid canal undertakings of the late Duke 
of Bridgt water were executed by one private 
fortune, and without any parliamentary advan- 

ves whatever, we cannot doubt that, amongst 
the wealthy speculators in this great nation, 
there are abundant resources for the intersec- 
tion of the kingdom with railways, carried on 
from town to town by private individuals, or 
small companies alone. It is indeed devoutly 
to be wished, that in the present stagnant con- 
dition of our commerce, these works may be 
seen to proceed with rapidity, and that the re- 
novated spirit of our reformed institutions may 
influence the progress of a system, the results 
of which will be boundless to the future wel- 
fare of mankind. 

—e 


From the same, 
SUPPER SCENE WITH COLOCOTRONL 


In the summer of 1827 I sailed from Sicily 
as supercargo of a Genoese brig, laden with 
salt and warlike stores for the use of the Greeks. 
The Sicilian salt is considered by epicures to 
be the finest in the world, and is the more val- 
uable in Greece, as the salt of the latter coun- 
try has more similitude to coarse dirty saltpe- 
tre, than to that most useful and universal of 
condiments. Having a discretionary power as 
to the disposal of the cargo, and not choosing 
that it should fall into the hands of a private 
individual, | avoided the populous ports of Hy- 
dra and Spezzia—well knowing how strongly 
the organ of acquisitiveness is usually developed 
in the inhabitants of those islands—and ran 
into Castri, the ancient Hermione, situated on 
the southern coast of the Argolide. It is now 
a miserable village, consisting of two or three 
dozen wretched huts, and inhabited solely by 
tillers of the ground, and tenders of flocks. 

The time of my arrival was just prior to the 
meeting of the Syneleusis, or National Assem- 
bly, and the whole country was divided upon 
the important question whether Damala or 
Castri should be the place of meeting—the 
Archipelagians declaring they would meet at 
no other place than Damala, and the Peninsu- 
lars—laudably emulating their obstinacy—per- 
sisting in vindicating the right which they 
affirmed Castri had to that distinguished honour. 
The existing government having, in conjunc- 
tion with the islanders, given their voice for 
Damala, Colocotroni, who has a spice of the 





Tory in him, and opposes each government of 
which he does not form a part, or which does 
not satisfy the insatiable cravings of his avarice, 
had, asa matter of course, taken part with the 
Peninsulars; and, being determined that there 
should be, if not a national, at any rate an as- 
sembly at Castri, had made his bivouack there, 
bringing with him four or five hundred Mori- 
otes, and the half-Turk, half-Greek hoary old 
lord of the fruitful vineyards of Gastouni, old 
Sessini, the Talleyrand of the Peloponessus. 

I had scarcely dropped anchor amid the beau- 
tiful ruins of the ancient port of Hermione, 
when I was hailed by a boat, from which a 
Tchaous* stepped on board, who after the usual 
salutation inquired—* What ship is this?”— 
“ The San Lorenzo.”—“ Anglice ?”—“ No! Ge- 
novese.”——“ Where from t’—*“ Palermo.”— 
“ Whither bound ?”—* Don’t know.” —* What 
is her cargo ?”"—* Various: chiefly salt.”--- 
“ Show mesome.” 

I ordered a basket of it to be brought up, and 
the Tchaous, after cautiously tasting it, burst 
into an exclamation of surprise and delight. 
“Ma to Theon! Ti paraxino pragma! (Oh! 
you Virgin, what a wonderful matter!) Salt 
itis not! itis snow. What a beautiful thing 
is Frank salt!” 

He then requested of me the basket for the 
table of his Excellency. “ Who,” said I, “ is 
his Excellency ?” 

* What news is this!” exclaimed he; “do 
you not know that his Excellency, the General 
Colocotroni, Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
of Peloponessus, has sat down in Castri to await 
the assembling of the deputies ?” 

«“ But how,” said I, “ should I know all this 
—I, who come from Sicily ?” 

“ True,” said he, “ but ekiete roomee ? (Have 
you any rum on board ?”) 

“ Yes!—Verat fabrica de Jamaica.” 

“Oh! beautiful! Let us have a bottle of 
it up.” 

‘As I did not care to let it be known that I 
understood Greek, the above conversation was 
carried on in a lingua Franca, an olla podrida 
of tongues, chiefly French and Italian. The 
Tchaous’s exclamations were, however, made 
in his native dialect. The bottle of “roomi” 
was brought, and after having drunk a glass of 
it, he smacked his lips, and chuckled—* Forza! 
Spirito! Panagiotaki Kerata,”{ added he, ad- 





* Tchaous isa word borrowed in common with many 
others trom the Turks, The rank of the Tchuous may be 
compared to thatof a Lieutenant, though Lis authority sel- 
dom extends over more than ten or a dozen men. 

1 The rum Vera fabrica de Jamaica, which is so much 
esteemed in the Levant, is neither more nor less than three- 
woter grog, well »weete:ed, and sells for fourpence a bot- 
fe. Tneed not edd that my rum was of another quality. 

} Kerata is translated by the ftalians “ cornuto,”’ and by 
the French “cocu’’ The epithet is, generally, when ap- 


_ 


plied In anger, accompanied, by holding up two fingers to 
the forehead ; and he who makes use of it does it at the 
tisk of his life, as the Grecks, though careless of any thing 


that may be said of the honour which is in their own keep- 
ing, are especially tenacious of any im;utation on that 
which is in the custody of their wives; and, strange to say, 
wbether married or not, the word kerata 1s equally offen- 
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dressing one of his attendants ; “ go to the Ge- 
neral, and tell him here is a Frank dog, whose 
ship is laden with salt that is whiter than the 
ghost of the great grandfather of all the Franks, 
And roomi, tell him---vera fabrica de Jamaica! 
Ogligora keratopolo-—-Ide morée! Begone ! 
you blockhead.” 
Panagiotaki Kerata went over the side with 
all the agility, and something of the style of a 
scared monkey. The Tchaous, after taking a 
second draught of the “ spirito,” distributed the 
rest amongst his comrades. 
“ Signor Capitano,” said he, “ his Excellency 
the General Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
of Peloponessus loves rum ; and, moreover, it is 
usual when a Frank ship arrives to make a pre- 
sent to the Megalopsekos, the great soul of the 
lace---that is, if there be a great soul---and 
ikewise to his officers.” 
“T will send his Excellency a dozen bottles, 
pr you will perhaps accept of thrve for your- 
se had 


“ Meta khacas! (With joy !)—may you flour- 
ish for a thousand centuries! Have you any 
barooty*---any gunpowder ?” 

“ No,” said. I, “ but 1 have some coal.” 

“Oh Kaimeno! I am burnt—no gunpowder, 
but coal}—what thing is this ?” 

I ordered one of the men to bring up a basket 
of coal, and, in the meantime, endeavoured to 
explain to him its uses. 

« Ah,” said he, “I am down upon you—(few 
persons are aware that this is purely a Greek 
idiom)—it is charcoal !” 

The basket was placed before him, and having 
persuaded himself that it was bond fidé char- 
coal and of no greater weight, he attempted to 
lift a huge lump of it, but not having put suffi- 
cient strength to it, he lost his equipoise, and 
tumbled head foremost into the basket. He 

jumped up in a fierce passion—swore with an 
oath that my mother was an impure person— 
that he had been very familiar with my faith~ 
that the Franks were all liars, and that he was 
too cunning to believe that the devil himself 
would ever think of making a fire with black 
stones, and ended, by attempting to fire his pis- 
tol at the coal, but it flashed in the pan, which 
Greek pistols very often do. Icalmed his rage 
by taking him forward to the caboose, and 
shewing him the coal in combustion. Snatch- 
ing up a small quantity, he put it in his pipe 
and smoked it; finding it unpleasant, he tasted 
a piece raw, carefully wrapped it up in a piece 
of paper, and deposited it in his pocket. 





sive. This does not prevent it being applied jocularly, as 
aterm of familiarity, and its diminutive keratopalo, even 
of endearment, being in universal use between parents and 
children. 

* Baronty: the Greeks are particularly fond of fine Fn- 
glish sporting powder, which they uve for priming only, as 
the extreme coarseness of their own unfits it for such a 
purpose. You can make a Greek no more acceptable pre- 
sent than an ounce or two of fine powder—excepting al- 
ways, money 

t Till the arrival of the pompori or steam-boat, the Greeks, 
with some few exceptions, could form no idea of mineral 
coal, and the landing of the first cargo at Napoli created 


The discovery of the fact that Frank fires 
were fed with black stones, completely over. 
whelmed the faculties of the poor Thecus, 
For the combustion of such a materia] he could 
find no parallel, and he who had come on board 
as proud as a Padisha, prepared to quit the bri 
as humble asa chidden dog. The individ 
who held the main ropes squinted after a Most 
sinister fashion, with his lefteye. The Tchaous 
started back as though Apollyon had bestrode 
his path, but suddenly recollecting the counter. 
charm, he spat copiously over his should 
first to the right and then tothe left, and blow. 
ing in the man’s face as he passed him, descended 
to his boat, which by this time had returned— 
He sat himself sulkily down in the stern-sheets, 
and commenced making the sign of the cross, 
which is done by the Greeks as follows:—They 
join the thumb and two first fingers to Tepre- 
sent the Trinity, and then, pretending to pick 
up dirt from the ground, they touch the fore- 
head, the pit of the stomach, the left breast, 
and then the right; which series of actions the 
Tchaous continued as long as he remained in 
sight. There is a sect amongst the Greeks 
who make the cross from right to left, but they 
are held in abomination by the orthodox crogs- 
makers. 

Meanwhile I had despatched a boat with my 

“baksheesh”* to the General, who in return 
invited me to supper, which invitation I very 
readily accepted, glad of an opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of so notorious an in- 
dividual as Colocotroni, and thinking thereby 
to learn how I might dispose of my cargo, soas 
to meet the intentions » am employers. 
I landed about six o'clock in the evening, 
and after walking fora mile and a half over 
ploughed ground, thickly bestrewn with frag. 
ments of sculpture, I arrived at the bivouack of 
the Moriote chieftain and his trusty Palikars, 
There was no tent—no shelter for himself or 
his men but their good capotes, and here and 
there an olive tree, Many fires were burning, 
and several fellows were busily engaged in 
preparing the repast. I took especial notice of 
an animal, somewhat larger than a good-sized 
hare, spitted on a ramrod, supported horizon. 
tally by two pieces of stone, before a blazing 
fire of pine branches, and turned Ly a dirty 
looking lad, who was sitting tailor-wise at one 
end of the spit. 

The entrails and the reeking skint lay close 
by, and, from the latter, I took the anima! roast. 
ing to be a lamb. An individual, whose blood. 
stained fustinella proclaimed his office, was 
plaiting up the tasteful inwards—not very deli- 
cately washed—which, as he finished, he cut 
into lengths of six or eight inches, and laid upon 








* Baksheesh is a Turkish word, signifying a present. 

+ The Greeks never suffer their meat to hang hefore 
cooking. In most cases it is put warm upon the spit, 
which is generally either a ramred or a hedge stake It is 
invariably tender, and were it not for the custom of over 
roasting would be unrivalled. | speak only of their lamb 
and kid ; sheep and goats are rarely killed, and then only 
consumed by the poor, j 





as much sensation as the news of a great victory. 
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embers. The liver of the lamb was 
«heey under its fore leg, as that of a fowl un- 
wing. , 
Pa being recognized by my friend the 
Tchaous, he rushed upon me, folded me in his 
and, after bestowing a most energetic 
kiss (which I could easily have dispensed with) 
upon either cheek, he condescended to the 
Frank mode of saluting, shook me by the hand, 
and saying his Excellency was all impatience 
to see me, led me off unresisting to his master. 
Colocotroni arose from his seat as I approached, 
extended to me his right hand, while with his 
left he removed the phesi from his head—a 
mark of respect which a Greek never pays to 
his countrymen, and => a Frank when he 
wishes to gull him.—* Kale spera sas! Wel- 
come, a good evening to you,” said he “ the 
benevolent Franks are always welcome parta- 
kers ot the hospitality of a poor Klepht!”* 

“Your Excellency is wrong,” said I, “ to ap- 
ply such an epithet to the General Colocotroni, 
dies flocks and herds are upon every hill in 
Argolis.” E ‘ 

“The Signor Capitan has stood in Hellas 
befpre,” said he: “but if I have fat sheep, I 
have hungry men, so let that pass; but come, 
nothing new '—Milordos, O Knockran ! Where 
is he’‘—why does he not come to us?” 

«When I left Palermo,” said [, “I heard 
Lord Cochrane had sailed from Marseilles, and 
I expected to have found him here on my ar- 
rival.” 

“Would to God he were come! He would 
soon burn off the beards of all the Ottomites.” 

“ He will not leave,” said I, “so much as a 
single hair upon their heads for the angel to 
carry them up to Paradise by.” 

“He will make concubines of all their mo- 
thers. But we Peloponessians—have we not 
done something? We have walked from Pa- 
tras to Kalamata, without seeing a single Turk.” 

“Your Excellency is very brave, and the 
Moriotes are invincible ; but the Arab dog, Ibra- 
him, shuts himself up in the fortresses, and 
Greek lead and Greek steel, or that which is 
more irresistible than either, Greek courage 
cannot always pierce a stone wall.” 

“Ha, ha!” said he, “but let him recollect 
Tripolitza and tremble.” 

“Your Excellency took the town, and washed 
out some of the injuries Greece had received 
from her cruel enemies, in the blood of all the 
men, women, and children in the place. Your 
Excellency is a Turk-eater and a drinker of 

re.” 

“But come,” said he, “ the supper is oy b 
—let me present you to the wise Sessini, the 
President of the National % 

I made a low bow to the President of the 
National Congress, who had nothing remark- 
thle in his appearance, except the look of cun- 


—s 





*Klepht (a title in which the Greek chieftains rejoice) 
& mountain robber, or, one who never submitted to the 
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ning which displays itself in his face in a thou- 
sand wrinkles. 

Colocotroni is a more remarkable-looking 
individual than might even be expected from a 
knowledge of what he has done. He is of mid- 
dle stature, stout and well-proportioned, with a 
large aquiline nose, and a dark restless eye. 
His dress is generally full as dirty and far less 

y than that of the meanest of his followers. 

1s manners are those of a barbarian, but a 
barbarian accustomed to command. He is ofa 
Moriote family, and spent his early life as a 
mountain-robber; but being unsuccessful he 
went over to Zante, where he is said té have 
lived for some years quietly exercising his 
trade of a butcher, till, on the raising of the 
Albanian regiments, he managed to gain an 
appointment under General Sir Richard Church 
and was engaged in the affair ot Parga. 

The Chieftain took his seat at a small circu- 
lar table about six inches in height, which it 
was insinuated had been brought from the vil- 
lage on purpose to do honour to the Frank: I 
was placed on his right hand and the President 
on his left; the remainder of the space being 
occupied by the chief captains of his host, while 
others of inferior grade to the number of twenty 
or thirty, arranged themselves in irregular 
groups about us. Table-clotli, knives, forks, 
spoons, plates, dishes, or other indispensables 
to a western feast, I observed none. In the 
centre of the table was a huge wooden bow] 
about two feet in diameter, containing a “sa- 
lata,” or I should rather cal] it a “Salmagundi,” 
being compounded of sardellas—a sort of an- 
chovy, Tarragou, cresses, lettuce, cloves of 
garlic, black olives, and abundance of onions, 
the whole being flavoured with a dressing of 
garlic, oil, vinegar, wine, and salt, beaten into 
acream in a mortar. Here and there was a 
piece of “ kashkaval,” a cheese of goat’s milk, 
manufactured in Anatolia, varying in diameter 
from three to four feet, and in thickness from 
a quarter of an inch to an inch. About the 
table were scattered pieces of coarse dark bread 
and some sea biscuit. The entertainment com- 
menced by our drinking to each other’s good 
health in a very small quantity of raki, that is, 
sanlebedstoundly This is a universal custom 
in the Levant, to promote appetite. 

“Eh! Viva! Signor Capitano,” said the Ge- 
neral as he finished his dram, “will you not 
eat some salad?” 

I nodded an assent, but fidgetted about with 
a piece of biscuit that I might have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how the natives intended to 
proceed, lest I should commit some solecism 
that might ruin me with them. I had not to 
wait long ; the General plunged his hand into 
the bowl, and grasping an immense pate 
of the esculents, sopped it well in the dressing 
and crammed it into his mouth, the superfluities 
dropping on his chin and naked breast ; he then 
picked out an anchovy, and dexterously strip- 
ping it from the bone with his nail, one half he 





thrust into his own mouth, and the other, tomy 
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utter discomfiture, into mine, saying, it was 
* bono per lo stomacho,” a piece of choice Ital- 
ian which he made use of more than once du- 
ring the repast. With a desperate spasm I 
gulped down the anchovy, and called for some 
wine, A chitza* was handed to me by a beau- 


tiful dark-haired maiden, who, [ afterwards un- 
derstood, had been compelled to take upon her 
the office of Hebe, a custom very prevalent 
amongst the dissolute soldiery of Greece.f | 
took care to touch the tip of my chin, my fore- 
head, lay my hand upon my heart, and say, “ the 
teen hygeian sas,” before | raised the chitza to 


my Kps. 

The salad having speedily vanished, my gas- 
tric nerves were ‘next put in a state of insur- 
rection by the approach of that sanguinary 
wretch the butcher, with his accursed plaited 
tripes. They appeared to be very highly 
relished by the company assembled, but I posi- 
tively and peremptorily declined to partake of 
them. ‘The lamb was next served up, that is 
to say, it was laid upon the board, still upon the 
spit. Colocotroni drew forth his ataghan, and 
making several gashes in it, and pointing out 
with his finger to me the part I was to lay hold 
of, with two or three cuts of his knife, he sepa- 
rated it from the mass. It consisted of three 
or four ribs (the lamb was small and had been 
killed, as usual, when about a fortnight old), 
and notwithstanding all my European preju- 
dices, and my disgust at the “ modus operandi,” 
I never remember to have eaten any thing so 
delicate, so tender, so delicious, in the whole 
course of my life. The General, having helped 
himself and the President, passed the mutilated 
carcase to the rest, with a special, and as it 
appeared to me, wholly unnecessary injunction 
not to eat the head. It was not without some 
horrible misgivings, that I soon after saw the 
caput mortuum returned to him, having pre- 
viously been split in two. He commenced 
operations upon it, by taking out the tongue 
which he chopped into three portions, two of 
which he distributed with his fingers to myselr 
and Sessini, keeping the third himself. I was 
delighted to see him swallow the brains, a por- 
tion of which I had entertained fears he would 
have inflicted upon me. I was, however, com- 
pelled to take the disgusting equivalent of an 
eye, (Sessini being hououred with the other ;) 
—a complete eye—comprehending, retina pig- 
mentum, pupil iris, &c. from the execrable point 
of his ataghan. As soon as the fragments of 
the feast were cleared away, the board was 
spread with dried figs, almonds, preserved 

rapes, dates, and a variety of sweetmeats. 
he chitza was replenished, torches were lit, 
and the luxuries of clean water, soap and towels, 





* A chitza, a rudely-fashioned flat-round barrel, con- 
—_ about three quaits, rather inconvenient to drink 
out of. 

t The Greek soldiers, when they enter a village, compel 
the peasants, with blows of the ramrod, to furnish them 
provisions, and force their daughters to minister to their 


Orgies. 
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presented by the hands of the maiden before 
mentioned. One peculiarity of a Greek feast, 
I have omitted to mention, which is, that 
every man at the conclusion loosens his sash 
and the more frequent eructations of flatus he 
can summon up, the more honour is done to 
his entertainer, who never fails to receive it ag 
such, and in return for this very equivocal com. 
pliment, makes the accustomed sign of salute. 
tion, and wishes his guest a good health, It 
not unfrequently happens that a Frank is found 
fault with for non-compliance with this disgust- 
ing custom. The Greek will say, “ You haye 
not enjoyed your meat. You do not belch.” 

“It is done,” said the General, “does the 
Effendi drink smoke.” 

“ Verily.” 

“Bring the Effendi a tchibouki,—give the 
gentleman a pipe.” 

A cherry-stick tchibouki, about four feet 
long, was brought me by a fellow who smoked 
it till he got it into full fire, then passing the 
amber mouth-piece through his hand to dry it 
he laid his hand upon his heart and _ presented 
it to me saying, “Oriste tchibouki Effendi,” 
(command the pipe, sir.) 

As the generous wine went merrily rovnd, 
the scene became one of uproarious jolity. We 
toasted all the powers of Europe that either 
were or were supposed to be friendly to Greek 
independence, drank deep perdition to the Aus- 
trians, and utter annihilation to the Turks;— 
even old Sessini grew fierce, and wished him- 
self a soldier, as he said, “ solamente per bevere 
del’ sangue Austriaco.” 

We had the Romaica, the remnant of the 
ancient Pyhrric dance, and songs, heroic, pasto- 
ral, and errotic, Nothing happened to disturb 
the general harmony, except a trifling dispute 
between two vaunting Bobadils, which was to 
me a source of great amusement. They called 
each other liars, thieves, knaves, cowards, 
every thing but Keratades. Colocotroni, how- 
ever, soon stopped the quarrel; he drew a pis 
tol from his belt, cocked it, and swore he would 
send the lead through the head of the first who 
dared to utter another word. 

It was far into the night before I bade idieu to 
the hospitality of the “ poor Klepht,” and I be- 
lieve I was more indebted to the guidance of 
my friend the Tchaous, for safe conduct on 
board the brig than for any particular discre- 
tion of my own. 

From Frazier's Magazine. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. 


Honest Allan Cunninghain! Such is the 
flattering sobriquet by which the worthy fel- 


‘low who sits on the opposite page is generally 


known; and no title is better deserved. We 
think that his very face is almost a sufficient 
guarantee for its justice. 

Allan’s biography is sufficiently known to 
excuse us from the task of writing it over 
again. Like Ben Jonson, he began with trowel 
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et, which he abandoned for divine po- 
= — however, abandoned as completely 
ort re Ben, because he has wielded them, or 
superintended their wielding, in a higher de- 
ent; and, instead of helping to build up 
~~ for the savages of Nithisdale and the 
adjoining districts, acting now as aide-de-camp 
to Chantrey, it is his province to assist in 
bringing forth the features of those distin- 
guished individuals whom the public delight- 
eth to honour, or who delight to honour them- 
selves, by setting up graven images of heads, 
frequently as brainless and impenetrable as the 
marble out of which they are hewn, for no 
small consideration. In this post we believe 
that Allan has found a resting-place for his 
maturing years, more comfortable than those 
in which the Muses are too often fond of quar- 
tering their votaries. ee 
He has himself expressed his dissatisfaction 
with his own Scotch novels, as compared with 
those of Sir Walter Scott; but we must not 
allow him to make a comparison so odious. 
« Who,” says the Greek proverb, “is to com- 
pete with Apollo in the bow!” We admit 
with, or rather without pleasure, that we do 
not exactly recollect what all the novels of 
our friend Allan are about; but we have a 
misty recollection of their being very fine mat- 
ters, full of chivalry, and Scotland, and clouds, 
and warriors, and Cameronians, in the most 
approved Caledonian fashion; and of Paul 
Jones we have already recorded a most favour- 
able opinion, which we have no idea of retract- 
ing in this our infallible magazine. Nor, though 
we have reviewed his Maid of Elvar, and read 
with singular delight his Sir Marmaduke Max- 
well, and other dramatic compositions, full, as 
Sir Walter says, of “fine passages, that lead 
to nothing,” are these more lengthy composi- 
tions impressed with much vivid distinctness 
upon our mental retina. But his songs, who 
shall forget? Who that has any taste for ballad 
petty will have let slip from his memory those 
utiful specimens of that style of composi- 
tion in its most exquisite perfection, which, 
under the pretence of being fragments of Gal- 
loway iat Nithisdale songs, were published 
by an especial ass of the name of Cromek, on 
whom Allan—in that particular, not honest 
Allan, but about as dishonest as Chatterton— 
pilmed them as genuine. They are simply 
chefs Pauvre, and are almost, but not entirely, 
equalled by the Jacobite relics, which he at 
another period, but in a similar mood of hum- 
bug and inspiration, gave to the not-altogether- 
unsuspecting, nor the altogether-in-such-arts- 
omy Hogg. It is foolish to compare 
rt him or Hogg with Burns—they are all 
three Scotch, and all three makers of verses; 
but there the similarity ends) Cunningham 
las his own merits—he will never be able to 
wnte a song with Burns: but Burns never 
could have turned off a ballad like him. 
So far for Allan’s inner man. In his outer, 
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in the proportions of his frame as in his poetry 
—a strapping specimen of Caledonian stern 
and wild, who, if he be not a great deceiver, 
would be as well able to maintain his claim to 
the crown of the causey as Dandie Dinmont 
himself; and if we do not mistake, he takes 
care that every one of his heroes, in all his 
works, both of prose and verse, should be as 
ably built as himself—all well qualified mem- 
bers of the six-feet club, et spura. In all other 
matters he is a good-natured, good-humoured, 
good-hearted fellow, jogging on through the 
world with merited good fortune, increasing 
every year, and, we are happy to say, seeing 
those who are to follow him in his name rais- 
ing themselves to well-won honours, and launch- 
ing in the career of life with every hope and 
prospect of deserved success. 


And sae gude night, my bonny man! 
And sae gude night, quo’ she; 

And a stouter chiel in a’ Scotland 
Ye’ll never live to see. 


—=—_ 


From the Moathly Magazine. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS OF SCRIP- 
TURE. 


A SERIES OF SONNETS. BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Your tents are desolate: your stately steps, 
Of all their choral dances have not left 

One trace beside the fountains: your full cup 
Of gladness, and of trembling, each alike 

Is broken: Yet, amidst undying things, 

The mind still keeps your loveliness, and still 
All the fresh glories of the early world 

Hang round you in the spirit’s pictured halls, 
Never to change! 


INVOCATION. 


As the tired voyager on stormy seas 

Invokes the coming of bright birds from shore, 

To waft him tidings, with the gentler breeze, 

Of dim sweet woods that hear no billows roar: 

So from the depth of days, when Earth yet 

wore 

Her solemn beauty, and primeval dew, 

I call you, gracious forms! Oh! come, restore 

Awhile that holy freshness, and renew 

Life’s morning dreams. Come with the voice, 
the lyre, 

Daughters of Judah! with the timbrel rise ! 

Ye of the dark prophetic eastern eyes, 

Imperial in their visionary fire ; 

Oh! steep my soul in that old glorious time, 

When God’s own whisper shook the cedars of 

your clime! 


INVOCATION CONTINUED. 


Anp come, ye faithful! round Messiah seen, 
With a soft harmony of tears and light 
Streaming through all your spiritual mien, 

As in calm clouds of pearly stillness bright 
Showers weave with sunshine, and transpierce 
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Ethereal cradle-—From your heart subdued 
All haughty dreams of Power had wing’d their 
flight, 
And left high place for Martyr-fortitude, 
True Faith, long-suffering Love-—Come to me, 
come! 
And, as the seas beneath your Master’s tread 
Fell into crystal smoothness, round him spread 
Like the clear pavement of his heavenly home ; 
So in your presence, let the Soul’s great deep 
Sink to the gentleness of infant sleep. 


THE SONG OF MIRIAM. 


A sone for Israel’s God !—Spear, crest, and helm, 
Lay by the billows of the old Red Sea, 

When Miriam’s voice o’er that sepulchral realm 
Sent on the blast a hymn of jubilee ; 


With her lit eye, and long hair floating free, 
Queen-like she stood, and glorious was the 
strain, 
Ev’n as instinct with the tempestuous glee 
Of the dark waters, tossing o’er-the slain. 


A song for God’s own Victory !—Oh, thy lays, 
Bright Poesy! were holy in their birth :— 
How hath it died, thy seraph note of praise, 
In the bewildering melodies of Earth! 
Return from troubling bitter founts; return 
Back to the life-springs of thy native urn! 


RUTH. 


The plume-like swaying of the auburn corn, 
By soft winds to a dreamy motion fann’d, 
Still brings me back thine image—Oh! forlorn, 
Yet not forsaken, Ruth !—I see thee stand 
Lone, midst the gladness of the harvest-band,— 
Lone as a wood-bird on the ocean’s foam, 
Fall’n in its weariness. Thy fatherland 
Smiles far away! yet to the Sense of Home, 
That finest, purest, which can recognize 
Home in affection’s glance, for ever true 
Beats thy calm reart; and if thy gentle eyes 
Gleam tremulous through tears, ’tis not to rue 
Those words, immortal in their deep Love’s tone, 
“ Thy people and thy God shall be mine own !” 


THE VIGIL OF RIZPAH. 


" “ And Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took sackcloth, 
and spread it for her upon the rock, from the beginning 
of harvest, until water dropped upon them out of heaven ; 
and suffered neither the binds of the air to rest on them by 
day, nor the beasts of the ficld by night.’"’—2 Sam. xxi. 10 


Who watches on the mountain with the dead, 
Alone before the awfulness of night? 
—A Seer awaiting the deep Spirit’s might ? 
A Warrior guarding some dark pass of dread? 


No, a lorn Woman '—On her drooping head, 
Once proudly graceful, heavy beats the rain ; 
She recks not,—living for the unburied slain, 

Only to scare the vulture from their bed. 


So, night by night, her vigil hath she kept, 
With the pale stars, and with the dews hath 
wept ;— 


On those wild rocks the lonely one must aid !— 
E’en so; a strengthener through ali storm and 
shade, 
Th’ unconquerable Angel, mightiest Love! 


THE REPLY OF THE SHUNA 
WOMAN. “ 


“ ean dw i ” 
a tone ell among mine own People. 
“TI dwell among mine own,”—Oh ! ha ' 

Not for the sunny clusters of the a 
Nor for the olives on the mountain’s brow ; 
Nor the flocks wandering by the flowery line 
Of streams, that make the green land where 
they shine 
Laugh to the light of waters :—not for these, 
Nor the soft shadow of ancestral trees, 
Whose kindly whisper floats o’er thee and 
thine ; 
Oh! not for these I call thee richly blest, 
But for the meekness of thy woman’s breast, 
Where that sweet depth of still contentment 
lies : 

And for thy holy household love, which clings 

Unto all ancient and familiar things, 
Weaving from each some link for Home’s dear 

Charities, 


——_——— 


Peruvian Bark.—Chemical science may, in 
many instances, be of great importance to the 
manufacturer, as well as tothe merchant. The 
quantity of Peruvian bark which is imported 
into Europe is very considerable ; but chemistry 
has recently proved that a very large portion 
of the bark itself is useless. The alkali quinia 
which has been extracted from it, possesses all 
the properties for which the bark is valuable; 
and only forty ounces of this substance, when 
in combination with sulphuric acid, can be ex- 
tracted from 100 Ib. of the bark. In this in- 
stance, then, with every ton of useful matter, 
thirty-nine tons of rubbish are transported across 
the Atlantic. Atthe present time, the greatest 
part of the sulphate of quinia used in thiscoun- 
try is imported from Funes, where the low 
price of the alcohol, by which it is 
from the bark, renders the process cheap; but 
it cannot be doubted, that when more settled 
forms of government shal] have given securi 
to capital and when advancing civilization 
have spread over the States of Southern Ame- 
rica, the alkaline medicine will be extracted 
from the woody fibres by which its efficacy is 
almost lost, and that it will be exported in its 
most condensed form.— Babbage on Machinery 
and Manufactures. 


The Chapel Oak of Allonville.—Among 
ancient trees, there are few, I believe, at least 
in France, so worthy of attention as an 
which may be seen in the Pay de Cauz, about 
a league from Yaetot, close to the church, and 
in the burial ground of Allonville. I had often 
heard it mentioned, but in a slight manner; 





Oh! surely some bright Presence from above 


and I am astonished, after baring neues it, 
that so remarkable a tree should have remained 
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w little known. This oak has sessile leaves, 
and acorns on footstalks, and is therefore of the 
true naval species. Above the roots it measures 
upwards of 35 English feet round, and at the 
height of a man 26 feet. A little higher up 
it extends to a greater size, and at 8 feet from 
the ground enormous branches spring from the 
sides, and spread outwards, so that they cover 
with their shade a vast extent. The height of 
the tree does not answer to its girth; the trunk 
from its root to its summit forms a complete 
cone; and the inside of this cone is hollow 
throughout the whole of its height. Several 
openings, the largest of which is below, afford 
access to this cavity. All the central parts 
having been long destroyed, it is only by the 
outer layers of the alburnum, and by the bark, 
that this venerable tree is supported ; yet it is 
still full of vigour, adorned with abundance of 
jeaves, and Jaden with acorns. Such is the oak 
of Allonville, considered in its state of nature. 
The hand of man, however, has endeavoured 
to impress upon it a character still more inter- 
esting, by adding a religious feeling to the re- 
spect which its age naturally inspires. The 
lower part of its hollow trunk has been trans- 
formed into a chapel, of 6 or 7 feet in diameter, 
carefully wainscotted and paved, and an open 
iron gate guards the humble sanctuary. Above 
and close to the chapel isa small chamber, con- 
taining a bed ; and leading to it there isa stair- 
case, which twists round the body of the tree. 
At certain seasons of the year, divine service 
is performed in this chapel. The summit has 
been broken off many years, but there isa sur- 
fice at the top of the trunk of the diameter of 
avery large tree, and from it rises a pointed 
roof, covered with slates, in the form of a stee- 
ple, which is surmounted with an iron cross, 
that raises itself, ina truly picturesque manner, 
from the middle of the leaves, like an antique 
hermitage, above the surrounding wood. The 
cracks which occur in various parts of the tree, 
are, like the fracture whence the steeple springs, 
closely covered with slate, which, by uplacing 
the bark, doubtless contribute to its preserva- 
tion. Over the entrance to the chapel an in- 
scription appears, which informs us that it was 
erected by the Abbé du Détroit, curate of Al- 
loaville, in the year 1696 ; and over the door of 
the upper room is another, dedicating it “To 
our Lady of Peace.” The oak is a tree which 
“> but slowly; in its youth, and to about 
ty years of age, it increases the most. After 
this period it becomes less rapid in its growth, 
and abates progressively. According to M. 
Base, an oak of 100 years’ old is not commonly 
more thana foot in diameter. It is well known, 
er, from the spreading forth of the 

how much the wth depends upon 

the soil. If the calculation given by M. Bosc 
seems too small for the first century of the life 
an oak, it becomes, on the contrary, too 
great if applied to the centuries which follow, 
© account of the ual weakening vegeta- 
te powers, the natural effect of age. Follow- 
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ing this clew, the oak of Allonville, giving in 
the middle portion of its trunk a diameter of 
more than 8 feet, must, according to this com- 
putation, be above 800 years of age, even sup- 
posing (which is by no means allowable) that 
it has continued increasing a foot in a century. 
Certainly this tree, the summit of which was 
majestically reared towards the clouds of old, 
and which has been contracted and shortened 
on every side, cannot for ages have grown in 
such proportion. One cannot but think that 
the increase has been scarcely perceived for 
the 125 years since it has been converted into 
a chapel by the happy thought of M. l’Abbé du 
Détroit. One must not, then, give to the tree 
of Allonville less than 800 or 900 summers. 
Perhaps in its youth it lent its shade to the 
companions of William the Conqueror, when 
they assembled to invade the British shore. 
Perhaps the Norman troubadour, onthe return 
from the first Crusade, there often sang to his 
admiring countrymen the exploits of frey 
and of Raymond. [n England there are many 
oaks larger and loftier than this of Allonville, 
but none that are more interesting. In general 
there remain but very imperfect accounts as to 
the progress of growth and possible duration of 
trees. It is certain they are greater than is 
commonly supposed. The axe prevents almost 
always their natural death; and the situation 
alone of the oak of Allonville, near the Church, 
and in the burial ground, has probably rescued 
it from the common fate. In the present day, 
especially, the slightest whim of the owners 
fells an ancient tree, reverenced by his forefa- 
thers during many centuries; an instant de- 
stroys that which pitiless time had spared for 
ages; that which so long a lapse of time can 
alone replace. Happily the situation of the 
oak of Allonville, its concentration, and the re- 
verence of the villagers, appear to ensure its 
peaceable existence until it naturally yields to 
the destiny which is common to all things that 
live. At the deplorable period when every 
thing belonging to religion was condemned, the 
revolutionists having come to Allonville to burn 
the oak were vigorously opposed by the coun- 
try people, and the sanctuary was preserved. 
As a monument at once of nature and of art, 
and of piety, the chapel-oak merits, on all hands, 
from naturalists that kind of pilgrimage which 
I have lately made, and which has given rise 
tothis short memoir.— Translated and abridg- 
ed in the Saturday Magazine, from the Ori- 
ginal Memoirs by Professor Marquis, of the 
Botanic Garden, Rouen. 


On the Custom of planting Yew-Trees in 
Churchyards.—The original design of planting 
yew-trees in churchyards has given rise to 


much antiquarian discussion. They are said to 
have been originally planted either to protect 
the church from storms, or to furnish the parish- 
ioners with bows. The statute of Edward L, 
which settles the property of trees in church- 
yards, recites that they are often planted to 
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defend the church from high winds, and the 
clergy were requested to cut them down for 
the repairs of the chancel of the church when- 
ever required. Several ancient laws were 
enacted for the encouragement of archery, 
which regulate many particulars as to bows; 
but it does not appear that any statute directed 
the cultivation of the yew. Although the 
scarcity of bow-staves is a very frequent sub- 
ject of complaint in our ancient laws, yet in- 
stead of ordering the yew-tree to be cultivated 
at home, foreign merchants were obliged, un- 
der heavy penalties, to import the material 
from abroad. In the 12th of Edward IV. it 
was enacted, that every merchant stranger 


should bring four bow-staves for every ton of 


merchandise imported from Venice or other 
places, from whence they had heretofore been 
procured. In the reign of Elizabeth, the com- 
plaint of the dearness and scarcity of bow-staves 
was renewed; and the statute of 6th Edward 
IV. was put in force. From the above particu- 
lars, it clearly appears that we depended upon 
foreign wood for our bows, which would not 
have occurred if our churchyards could have 
furnished a sufficient quantity for the public 
service. The truth, is, that, though our archers 
were the glory of the nation, and the terror of 
its enemies, yet the English yew was of infe- 
rior quality, and our brave countrymen were 
obliged to have recourse to foreign materials. 
This accounts for the silence of our ancient 
legislators with respect to the culture of the 
Eaglish yew, which appears never to have been 
an object of national concern. Sir Thomas 
Brown, in his “ Urn-burial,” thinks it may ad- 
mit of conjecture whether the planting of yews 
in churchyards had not its origin from ancient 
funeral rites, or as an emblem of the resurrec- 
tion, from its perpetual verdure. The yew-tree 
has been considered as an emblein of mourning 
from the earliest times. The Greeks adopted 
the idea from the Egyptians, the Romans from 
the Greeks and the Britons from the Romans. 
From long habits of association, the yew ac- 
quired a sacred character, and therefore was 
considered as the best and most appropriate or- 
nament of consecrated ground. ‘The custom of 
placing them sing!y is equally ancient. Sta- 
tius in his Thebiad calls it the solitary yew. 
And it was at one time as common in the 
churchyards of Italy as it is now in North and 
South Wales. In many villages in those two 
provinces, the yew-tree and the church are co- 
eval with each other.— Faulkner’s Histories of 
Fulham and Kensington. 


Tincture of Roses.—Take the petals of the 
common rose (centifolie); place them, without 
pressing them, in a bottle; pour some good 
spirits of wine upon them ; close the bottle and 
let it stand until it is required for use. This 


will keep for years, and yield a | ane little 


inferior to Otto of roses ; a few drops will suf- 
fice to impregnate the atmosphere of a room 
with a delicious odour. Common vinegar is 


Tincture of Roses—Instinct of Wild Ducks, §c. 


eatly improved by a very small quantit 
oe added to it.—Hort. Reg. No. 16. ve 


Instinct of Wild Ducks.—Being in 
improving the grounds at Hedgerley 
Buckinghamshire, during the last winter, I was 
desirous that the labourers should be kept em. 
ployed in frosty weather, and therefore took the 
opportunity of collecting a quantity of 
roots and stumps of trees which had been 
bed up at various times in the woods and bh 
rows; these were dragged over the ice to an 
island in the centre of the lake, for the purpose 
of forming picturesque towers and ruins, Dy. 
ring this process, | was much amused by the 
movements of a great number of wild ducks on 
the opposite side of the lake ; when about fifteen 
or twenty of these aquatic birds were constantly 
swimming, diving, and violently agitating the 
water, so as to prevent its becoming congealed 
by the frost: this they effectually prevented, 
although the ice on the other parts of the lake 
was sufficiently strong to bear not only the 
weight of the large stumps of trees, but also 
that of ten or twelve men, whose labours were 
necessary to drag them to the island. When 
these ducks became weary and retired from the 
water, they were regularly relieved by about 
the same number of others, which had been 
nestling amongst the rushes on the bank, and 
these again after a certain time, relinquished 
their labours to another party, so that the water 
was kept in a constant state of agitation both 
night and day, until the frost was over. [| ob 
served, that whenever the fresh party of ducks 
entered the water, their first object was to swim 
close to the ice in a semi-circle form, so as to 
entirely prevent it congealing any where withia 
their boundaries; but what struck me as the 
most extraordinary circumstance was, that 
when the well known whistle of the keeper 
proclaimed the feeding-time, it had no effect 
on the ducks then on duty, although all the 
others flew as usual to the spot with their ac- 
customed clamour; a part, however, soon re- 
turned to the Jake with a loud call for those 
then in the water to change situations, which 
was performed with an alacrity and regularity, 
that would have been a lesson to well discip 
lined troops. The ducks appeared nearly re 
gardless of the labourers, although at other 
times a single footstep would have alarmed the 
whole flock, and put them to fight—Mr. 
Henry Phillips, in a Letter in the Hort. Reg. 
No. 16. 


Mackerel burying themselves in the Mud.— 
Admiral Pleville-Lepley, who had his home on 
the ocean for half a century, assured M. Lace- 
pede that at Greenland, in the smaller bays 
surrounded with rock, so common on this coast, 
where the water is always calm, and the bot- 
tom generally soft mud and fuci, he had seen 
in the beginning of spring myriads of mackerel 
with their heads sunk some inches in the 





their tails elevated vertically above its level; 
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and that this mass of fish was such, that at a 
distance it mght be taken for a reef of rocks. 
The Admiral supposed that the mackerel had 
passed the winter torpid under the ice and 
snow ; and added, that for fifteen or twenty days 
after their revival, these fishes were ti 
with s kind of blindness, and that then many 
were taken with the net ; but as they recovered 
their sight, the net would not answer, and hooks 
and lines were used.— Edin. Jour. of Science. 





From the Examiner. 
EGYPT vs. TURKEY. 


About eight months ago we laid before our 
readers a long account of the two belligerent 
ies, and the chief results likely to ensue 
S the taking of Acre in Palestine. The 
events which have since occurred, our readers, 
on reference, will find to have been exactly 
what we then anticipated. The most signal 
success has attended the arms of the Egyptians, 
and the whole of Syria, with its great cities of 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Horus, have fallen into 
their hands. Not content with the conquest 
of all the provinces of the empire which lie 
south of the Mount Taurus, the victorious Ibra- 
him, the son and heir of the Egyptian Pacha, 
crossed the mountains with his army, and en- 
tered on the country now called Natolia, and 
by the ancients Asia Minor. The whole re- 
maining forces of the Turkish empire were col- 
lected to resist the invasion ; and near Koniah, 
ancieatly called Iconium, an attack was made 
on the Egyptians, and if valor alone could have 
ensured victory, the standard of the prophet 
would again have floated over the ancient pro- 
vinces of the empire. But discipline and mili- 
tary science, after a severe struggle, totally 
prevailed, and the last resource of ‘Turkey was 
swept from the field. As we stated to our read- 
ers some weeks ago, it was now in the power 
of the Sultan of Egypt, if he chose to rest con- 
tented with Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and the 
contiguous territories, to secure these extensive 
countries from his vanquished sovereign, and 
become his equal in power and dominion; or 
ifhe chose to strive for higher success and ad- 
vance on Constantinople, although there was 
till some risk, the chances were very much in 
his favour. It now appears, that, after the 
expiration of the armistice, the Egyptian chief 
decided on the bolder enterprise, and moved 
with a view to take Constantinople, 
dethrone the Sultan, and get himself placed on 
the throne of the Caliphs, and made Emperor 
ofthe Ottomans. By all the accounts which 
have lately been received, it would appear, 
that the intercession and threatened armed 
interference of the European powers have, for 
the present, at any rate, stopped the career of 
the Pacha, and the Sultan may still retain his 
titles and pretensions, and the possession of a 
ion of his dominions. The policy of Eng- 
and France in these matters it is not easy 
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of Austria is more intelligible. These two 
powers, whose territories touch on Turkey, and 
to whom the possession of certain provinces 
would afford the means of providing liberally 
for a numerous body of aristocratical depen- 


ed |dents, very reasonably object to the Turkish 


empire falling into the hands of such an ener- 
getic chief as Mahomet Al: of Egypt, and of 
his son Ibrahim, as there would then be a con- 
siderable chance of the empire being regene- 
rated, and a formidable barrier being placed 
against future encroachment. But if the em- 
pire be divided, and thereby shorn of its 
strength, and if the Sultan of Constantinople 
become a humble dependent, owing his safety 
solely to the protection of his formidable neigh- 
bours, it is easy to see, that before many years 
all his European territories will be divided be- 
tween Austria and Russia, and the latter power 
will also gain possession of Armenia and other 
Asiatic territories. Russia will the more 
easily effect this, from the sithilarity of religion 
between the Russians and tlre more numerous 
portion of the inhabitants of those countries. 
If England and France have interposed merely 
to prevent Austria and Russia from aggrandiz- 
ing themselves by the immediate spoliage of 
Turkey, their policy is intelligible; but if it 
was to support the imbecile head of the Tur- 
kish empire, we can only account for the 
policy, on the supposition that they are guided 
by a blind instinctive feeling prompting them 
to support every thing actually existing, in > 
position to any change and improvement. If 
we may credit statements from Vienna and 
Constantinople, it appears that the hopes of the 
regeneration of Turkey by the Sultan are at 
an end—the regular troops, acting according 
to the European scientific tactics, are to be 
broken up; and the defence of the empire isto 
be entrusted to provincial militia. In other 
words, the institution of the Janizaries is to be 
revived, whether under that proscribed name 
or not is immaterial; and Turkey, now de- 
prived of Greece, Egypt, Syria, and its Euro- 
pean provinces north of the Danube, without 
regular troops, and entrusted to the protection 
of ba>barous hordes, without discipline and 
without bayonets, must before long fall an easy 
prey ; and the moment that England and France 
have work enough on their hands to occupy 
their strength, Austria and Russia will share 
Turkey between them. We may regret the 
ae of these powers, but in the fall 
of Turkey we see nothing to be deplored; and 
the transfer of the government of the millions 
of Christians now under Mahometan oppression 
to sovereigns who will put them on an equal 
footing with their fellow subjects, will be a 
substantial cause of satisfaction; and, as com- 
pareg with their present condition, they will 
have every reason to be delighted with the 
change. 





Anecdotes of Curran.—“ The most severe re- 





‘understand, that of the courts of Russia and 


tort Mr. Curran ever experienced was from Sir 
4a2 
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Boyle Roche, the celebrated member of the Irish 
parliament (who, a gentleman, and a good-hearted 
person, could scarcely speak a sentence without 
making a blunder.) In a debate where Mr. Cur- 
ran had made a very strong speech against sine- 
cure offices, he was very tartly replied to by Sir 
Hercules Langrish. Curran, nettled at some ob- 
servation, started up and warmly exclaimed, ‘I 
would have the baronet to know, that I am ‘the 
guardian of my own honour.’ Sir Boyle instantly 
rejoined, ‘Then the gentleman has got a very 
pretty sinecure employment of it, and so has been 
speaking all night on the wrong side of the ques- 
tion.” 

“Mr. Curran and Lord Clare, whilst the latter 
was attorney-general, had on one occasicn a con- 
troversy which could only be terminated by 9 per- 
sonal battle. The combatants fired two cases of 
very long pistols at each other, but certainly with 
very bad success and very little éclat; for they 
were neither killed, wounded, satisfied, nor recon- 
ciled ; nor did either of them express the slightest 
disposition to continue the engagement. In those 
times, the ‘ usual mode of deciding points of hon- 
our’ never was dispensed with ; but in more modern 
and refined days, not only gentlemen civilians, but 
even military officers of his majesty’s forces, fre- 
quently and placidly refer their ‘ points of honour’ 
to be decided by the lord chief justice of the King’s 
Bench, who generally punishes one of the dispu- 
tants in person, and both of them in pocket ;— 
undoubtedly the safest, though certainly the most 
expensive mode of settling petsonal differences. 
Mr. Curran was not at all pugnacious or quarrel- 
some, or what was then termed in Ireland a gen- 
tleman ‘ fire-eater,’ yet he had the singular fortune 
of fighting frequently, and in every case without 
any disastrous result, or any inevitable necessity. 
He fought his most bitter enemy Lord Clare, and 
he fought his most intimate friend, Mr. Egan. His 
duel with Major Hobart (Lord Buckinghamshire) 
was a singular one. A Mr. Gifford (nick-named 
in Dublin the ‘ dog in office’) grossly offended Mr. 
Curran, who declared ‘he would rather do with- 
out fighting all his life’ than fight such a fellow as 
Gifford ; but as Gifford was a revenue officer, he 
expected Major Hobart would dismiss him for his 
impertinence, or fight in his place. To either al- 
ternative the secretary demurred ; Curran insisted, 
and at length the major referred the case to his 
friend, Lord Carhampton, then commander-in- 
chief in Ireland. Carhampton, a man of singular 
wit and acuteness, quickly decided the points on 
clear principles. ‘A secretary of state fighting 
for an exciseman,’ said he, ‘would be rather a bad 
precedent for his majesty’s diplomatists ; but a ma- 
jor in the king’s service is pugnacious by profes- 
sion, and must fight any body that asks him;’ the 
result was a meeting. Curran did his best to hit 
the major, the major curled his upper lip, and 
asked Curran with a sneer, ‘If he wanted any 
more of it?’ Curran shook his head as a nega- 
tive, and both left the ground neither better nor 
worse friends than when they entered it * 





Hearing of Animals.—Cats and dogs can hear 
the movements of their prey at incredible distances, 
and that even in the midst of noise, which we 
should have thought would have overpowered such 
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effects. Rabbits, when alarmed, forcibly strike the 
earth with their feet, by the vibration of Which, 
they communicate their apprehensions to burrows 
very remote. As an instance of the discrin; 
ting power of the ear of the elephant, we 
mention a circumstance that occurred in the mt 
morable cdnflict of shooting the maddened elephant 
at Exeter Change. After the soldiers had dis. 
charged thirty balls, he stooped, and delibe 
sunk on his haunches. Mr. Herring, conceiyi 
that a shot had struck him in a vital part, cried 
out—* He’s down, boys! he’s down!” and 80 he 
was only for a moment ; he leapt up with renewed 
vigour, and at least eighty balls were successive 
discharged at him from different positions before 
he fell a second time. Previous to this, he had 
nearly ‘brought down the building of Extee 
"Change by his furious lunges, flying round his 
den with the speed of a race horse. In the midst 
of the crash of timber, and the hallooing of the 
assailants, he recognised the voice of his keeper 
in his usual cry, “ Chunee, bite—Chunee bite” 
—which was his command to kneel, and the noble 
beast actually knelt, and received a volley of balls 
that terminated bis suffering.——Jdid. 





The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. Edited by 
S. G. Goodrich, Boston: Gray and Bowen: 
Kennett, London. 

By some unaccountable accident this workis only 

just arrived; and as our American friends have 

chosen to copy many English engravings, it is 
impossible that it can be sold here: our notice, 
therefore, is more in the nature of a report thana 
criticism—?t can neither serve public nor pub 

lisher---but the work ought not to pass without a 

good word, for it is very tastily got up. Some of 

the engravings do great credit to Aimerican art. 

‘Guardian Angels,’ from Sir Joshua, by J. Che 

ney, is admirable, full of grace and beauty, and 

artist-like feeling and power. There is, too, a 

very clever copy of a sweet natural picture of Les 

lie, by the same artist : both are certainly superior 

to anything we have yet seen from America, and 

would do honour even to our own costly volumes. 
Atheneum, 


A System of Universal Geography. Illustrated 
by Engravings. By 8. G. Goodrich. Cinein- 
nati: Rolfe & Young; Kennett, London. 

A laborious compilation of more than 900 pages, 

and illustrated with innumerable wood-cuts. But 

a want of previous and systematic arrangement 

evident; America, for example, occupies one half 

the volume, and here again the accounts of the 

different states bear no relative proportion. A 

free use has been made of Travels and works on 

Natural History, and there is a good deal of what 

may be considered gossip in the work, but it will 

uot perhaps be less saleable or readable on that 

account.— 6. 
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